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CoLonEt Napier’s work will appear, we think, to most readers, 
to have taken what the sailors call in turning a cape, rather a dis- 
tant offing. We have no right to complain of the intervals that 


elapse between each volume and its successor. On the contrary, 
the more time the author pons in the preparation and revision of 


his labours, the more likely they are to be worthy of the public 
attention. But as he has already attained a considerable and not 
unmerited degree of success, some persons will suspect that he has 
resolved to take advantage of it, in order to spin out his history to 
the utmost possible extent. Judging from the course pursued in the 
present volume, we should apprehend it to be essential to his plan, 
to record not only every combat in which the British troops were 
engaged, but every skirmish, every trivial affair of pickets, which 
gave a moment’s work to their Spanish or Portuguese allies. Even 
the desultory warfare of the Guerilla parties is treated with unne- 
cessary minuteness. As the Colonel has now written above eighteen 
hundred pages, and has advanced only as far as the battle of Albu- 
era, we may conclude that the important events by which that 
sanguinary conflict was followed, will occupy thrice that number, 
and afford the industrious author abundant literary occupation for 
many years yet to come. 

We must therefore take the liberty to suggest it, as a question 
well entitled to Colonel Napier’s serious consideration, whether he 
ought not to take in some ofhis canvas, and steer somewhat more 
directly towards the haven for which he is destined. Let him not 
lay the flattering unctioa to his soul, that he has secured popularity 
for his exertions, and may therefore prolong them as he pleases. 
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The public taste is exceedingly capricious, and it +: — 
even to Colonel Napier to experience its despotism. He will find 
himself much mistaken if he think that he can repeat with impu- 
nity the experiment which he has made in the volume before us, of 
spreading over three or four hundred pages details of insignificant 
transactions, which, if they might not have been altogether omit- 
ted, might undoubtedly have been most advantageously compressed 
within the limits of a single chapter. Even military readers, men 
who peruse this work as a professional exercise, or who desire to 
be reminded by it of scenes in which they have been themselves 
engaged, must contend manfully with the power of ennui, in order 
to obtain a knowledge of whatever it contains of real importance. 
Nay, the author admits more than once, that the multiplicity of- 
small incidents which he relates must prove wearisome ; if he felt 
this, why did he swell them to such an unreasonable proportion ? 

It is not our desire to offer the smallest objection to the fulfil- 
ment of the author’s ultimate design, which is to show that the war 
in the Peninsula was conducted to its peppy fcemoniey exclu- 
sively by the masterly genius of the Duke of Wellington. Of this 
fact the world has never doubted, and never will doubt if it should 
endure for thousands of ages. But there have been writers, French, 
Spanish, and others, who have affected to dispute the voice of history 
upon this point, and it is well that their falsehoods should be con- 
tradicted, their sophistries detected, and their miserable detractions 
exposed to just contempt. But we maintain that in order to accom+ 
plish this purpose, it was not necessary for Coloniel Napier to devote 
two hundred pages, for instance, to the matters which oceurred in 
the Spanish army, between the period when Blake abandoned 
Aragon, and that of the surrender of Ciudad Rodrigo. The battle 
of Ocana, where the Spanish army was in effect destroyed, one 
or two sieges, and the investment of ‘Cadiz, were really the only 
events worth much notice during that interval, and considering the 
little comparative ‘influence which they had upon the final issue of 
the war, they might well have been summed up in a few compendi- 
ous sections, after the manner of Tacitus. 

Colonel Napier should learn that prolixity from him is less endu- 
rable than from most living writers, inasmuch as he well ‘knows 
how, when he pleases, to be sententious in narrating events, and by 
a few picturesque touches to place a scene before his readers in the 
most perfect manner. In describing battles, particularly, he is 
unrivalled. The ground, the marshalling of the troops, the actual 
conflict, are painted so distinctly, that we ‘see the whole affair at 
once, as in a cabinet picture. Beneath these master-pieces of the 
artist, he displays a technical precision in delineating the whole 
engagement, as a demonstration upon which the military critic is 
afterwards to exercise his skill, in awarding praise or distributing 
censure. It is true that we are aided on these occasions by plans 
and maps, but these might generally be dispensed with, so highly 
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relieved, so well defined and graphic are the written sketches. Of 
the justness of the critical observations on the military movements 
of the contending armies, it is impossible for us to form an accurate 
judgment ; that we leave to those whose professional experience 
has enabled them to speak upon the subject. It is our business to 
treat the Colonel merely as an author, and in that respect we must 
say that he.never quits a field of battle without exciting our en- 
thusiastic admiration. He’ sends the blood tingling through our 
veins oftener than any writer, who has for a long time come under 
our notice. 

Nor does the gallant officer omit the mighty moral of his theme, 
the disaster, the misery, the demoralization which war uniformly 
produces. Although as a soldier he mingles with unatfected 
delight in the stormy perils of the field, he constantly recurs with 
the feelings of the man to the desolation, the ruin of families, the 
destruction of social happiness, with which often the most brilliant 
victories in defence of freedom are attended. It is captivating to 
observe the softened glance with which he turns away sometimes 
from the shout of successful combatants and roaring artillery, to 
commiserate the fate of villages and their innocent MEET all 
whose calculations of felicity are put to flight, like visions, by those 
sounds of terror. We are thus led occasionally to ask ourselves 
what is all this turmoil about, and for what end? Is it worth while 
thus to prostrate towns, and disperse so many families, merely that 
a king may vindicate his honour, or a nation its pride ?—merely 
that a little angle may be added to our territory, or a stream may 
acknowledge our dominion? Seeing how events have turned out, 
one might sériously. question the utility of all the battles which 
have been won by the Duke of Wellington, not to speak of the 
enormous expenditure of blood and treasure by which they were 
purchased. 

It is not discreditable to Colonel Napier’s humanity, that his 
work gives rise frequently to such reflections as these. He truly re- 
presents the object of the British arms in the Peninsula, to have been 
the support of the aristocratical principle, against the democratical 
tendency of the French revolution, and its empire. We now see 
how little has been really gained upon these points. We over- 
threw the revolution and destroyed the giant to whom it gave birth, 
but we failed to chain its spirit, and it is at this moment as much 
alive, and may very probably, before many months, be as turbulent 
and as domineering as ever. Doubtless we have learned too severe 
a lesson to think of again opposing it. A generous thougt: inevi- 
table compromise will teach us that the aristocratical principle is 
no longer tenable, and, even if it were, that it is no longer worth 
fighting for. 

In another respect Colonel Napier’s history is most valuable. It 
is certainly the best authenticated work, as well as the most impar- 
tial, that has yet appeared upon the war in the Peninsula. The 
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author has received information from the leaders, and from indivi- 
duals of the French, as well as of the British armies, which enables 
him to rectify many mistakes that have been made by preceding 
writers, as well as to explain ne 4 things that might otherwise 
have been involved in obscurity. He does not think it necessary 
to the cause which he has in hand, to detract on any occasion from 
the merit of those who were then our bitter enemies. He freely 
censures their conduct, indeed, when blame is deserved, and points 
out their errors, when errors were committed. But all this he does 
with the frankness, chivalry, and good faith of an honourable foe. 
He eulogises the French marshals whenever they are entitled to 
his approbation, explains the merit of their plans and combinations 
without a particle of bias, and indeed thus more completely esta- 
blishes the superiority of that gifted warrior, who baffled and over- 
threw, before crossing the Pyrennees to a still higher destiny, the 
ablest men whom Napoleon could send against him. 
Notwithstanding the foolish boasts of the Spaniards,—boasts 
which they persevere in to this hour,-—we shall not follow Colonel 
Napier in his demonstrations, tiresome from their number, that 
upon every point where Spanish troops were assailed, they were 
absolutely incapable of defending their own cause. It is enough 
for us to know that ‘every action, every correspondence, every 
proceeding of the six years that the war lasted, rise up in support 
of this fact.’ Neither do we deem it necessary to make any obser- 
vation upon the author’s account of the defence of Portugal by the 
Duke of Wellington. That great operation which enabled him at 
first to make a bold stand against the French invaders, and after- 
wards to expel them from the whole Peninsula, must for ever shew 
that fortune had less to do with that warrior’s splendid successes, 
than the military sagacity, and inflexibility, which so strongly cha- 
racterise his mind. Indeed it was not in Portugal alone, that his 
comprehensive genius displayed itself most conspicuously. From 
the commencement of his contact with the enemy in Spain, he 
clearly foresaw the points on whicli they would be most vulnerable, 
and the periods at which his resources might be applied against 
them with the greatest advantage; and in his calculations, moral 
causes and results were considered with as much attention as mili- 
tary probabilities. It is in this respect that the fame of the Duke 
of Wellington will shine with the truest lustre; no envious criticism 
can rob him of this part of his glory. Firm and full of hope at a 
period when his plans were the subject of much opposition, both in 
the camp, and the senate at home, he still grandly persevered ; and 
even when there was a question of altogether giving up the contest 
in Portugal, and withdrawing the troops, a question which was not 
only entertained by our statesmen, but decided by them in the affirm- 
ative, he did not despair of the fortunes of his country. Besides 
the efficacy of the celebrated lines, which he established for pro- 
tecting the re-embarkation of his troops, if that should ultimately 
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be unavoidable, he well knew the character of the soldiers u 
whose assistance he chiefly relied--a character which Colonel 
Napier describes with not less accuracy than eloquence. 


‘ That the British infantry soldier is more robust than the soldier of any 
other nation, can scarcely be doubted by those who, in 1815, observed his 
powerful frame, distinguished amidst the united armies of Europe; and, 
notwithstanding his habitual excess in drinking, he sustains fatigue, and 
wet, and the extremes of cold and heat, with incredible vigour. When 
completely disciplined, and three years are required to accomplish this, his 
port is lofty, and his movements free; the whole world cannot produce a 
nobler specimen of military bearing, nor is the mind unworthy of the out- 
ward man. He does not, indeed, possess that presumptuous vivacity which 
would lead him to dictate to his commanders, or even to censure real 
errors, although he may perceive them; but he is observant and quick to 
comprehend his orders, full of resources under difficulties, calm and resolute 
in danger, and more than usually obedient and careful of his officers in 
moments of imminent peril. 

‘It has been asserted that his undeniable firmness in battle, is the result 
of a phlegmatic constitution uninspired by moral feeling. Never was a 
more stupid calumny uttered! Napoleon’s troops fought in bright fields, 
where every helmet caught some beams of glory, but the British soldier 
conquered under the cold shade of aristocracy ; no honours awaited his 
daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses of his countrymen ; 
his life of danger and hardship was uncheered by hope; his death unno- 
ticed. Did his heart sink therefore! Did he not endure with surpassing 
fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the most terrible assaults in battle un- 
moved, and, with incredible energy, overthrow every opponent, at all times 
proving that, while no physical military qualification was wanting, the 
fount of honour was also full and fresh within him ! 

‘ The result of a hundred battles and the united testimony of impartial 
writers of different nations has given the first place, amongst the European 
infantry, to the British; but, in a comparison between the troops of 
France and England, it would be unjust not to admit that the cavalry of 
the former stands higher in the estimation of the world.’—vol. iii. pp, 
271, 272, 


Nor were the soldiers against whom such troops were matched 
unworthy of their admiration. On few occasions, perhaps, during 
the Peninsular war, were the opposing regiments committed in 
closer conflict, bayonet to bayonet, and sword to sword, than 
during that series of remarkable operations which was undertaken 
by Colonel Crawfurd in the summer of 1810, with the view of 
affording succour to Ciudad Rodrigo. The combat of the Coa 
afforded brilliant evidence of the courage and determination, which 
actuated every man engaged on either side. 


‘ Crawfurd’s whole force under arms consisted of four thousand infan- 
try, eleven hundred cavalry, and six guns, and his position, one mile and 
a half in length, extended in an oblique line towards the Coa. The 
cavalry piquets were upon the plain in his front, his right on some broken 
ground, and his left, resting on an unfinished tower, eight hundred yards 
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from Almeida, was defended by the guns of that fortress; but his back 
was on the edge of the ravine, forming the channel of the Coa, and the 
bridge was more than a mile distant, in the bottom of the chasm. 

‘ A stormy night ushered in the 24th of July. The troops, drenched 
with rain, were under arms before day-light, expecting to retire, when a 
few pistol shots in front, followed by an order for the cavalry reserves 
and the guns to advance, gave notice of the enemy’s approach; and as the 
morning cleared, twenty-four thousand French infantry, five thousand 
cavalry, and thirty pieces of artillery were observed marching beyond 
the Turones. The British line was immediately contracted and brought 
under the edge of the ravine ; but meanwhile, Ney, who had observed 
Crawfurd’s false disposition, came down with the swoop of an eagle. 
Four thousand horsemen and a powerful artillery swept the plain. The 
allied cavalry gave back, and Loison’s division coming up at a charging 
pace, made towards the centre and left of the position. 

‘While the French were thus pouring onward, several ill-judged 
changes were made on the English side, part of the troops were advanced, 
others drawn back, and the forty-third most unaccountably placed within 
an enclosure of solid masonry, at least ten feet high, situated at the left 
of the road, with but one narrow outlet about half-musket shot down the 
ravine. While thus imprisoned, the firing in front redoubled, the cavalry, 
the artillery, and the cagadores successively passed by in retreat, and the 
sharp clang of the ninety-fifth rifle was heard along the edge of the plain 
above. A few moments later, and the forty-third would have been sur- 
rounded ; but that here, as in every other part of this field, the quickness 
and knowledge of the battalion officers remedied the faults of the general. 
One minute sufficed to loosen some large stones, a powerful effort burst 
the enclosure, and the regiment, reformed in column of companies, was 
the next instant up with the riflemen; there was no room to array the 
line, no time for any thing but battle, every captain carried off his company 
as an independent body, and joining as he could with the ninety-fifth or 
fifty-second, the whole presented a mass of skirmishers, acting in small 
parties and under no regularcommand ; yet each confident in the courage 
and discipline of those on his right and left, and all regulating their 
movements by a common discretion, and keeping together with surprising 
vigour. 

‘ It is unnecessary to describe the first burst of French soldiers. It is 
well known with what gallantry the officers lead, with what vehemence the 
troops follow, and with what a storm of fire they waste a field of battle. 
At this moment with the advantage of ground and numbers, they were 
breaking over the edge of the ravine, their guns ranged along the summit, 
played hotly with grape, and their hussars, galloping over the glacis of 
Almeida, poured down the road, sabring every thing in their way. Ney, 
desirous that Montbrun should follow this movement with the whole of 
the French cavalry, and so cut off the troops from the bridge, sent five 
officers in succession to urge him on, and so mixed were friends and 
enemies at the moment, that only a few guns of the fortress durst open, 
and no courage could have availed against such overwhelming numbers. 
But Montbrun enjoyed an independent command, and, as the attack was 
made without Massena’s knowledge, he would not stir. Then the British 
regiments, with singular intelligence and discipline, extricated themselves 
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from their perilous situation. For falling back slowly, and yet stopping 
and fighting whenever opportunity offered, they made their way through a 
rugged country, tangled with vineyards, in despite of their enemies, who 
were so fierce and eager, that even the horsemen rode in amongst the 
enclosures, striking at the soldiers as they mounted the walls or scrambled 
over the rocks. 

* As the retreating troops approached the river, they came upon a more 
open space; but the left wing —— harder pressed, and having the 
shortest distance, arrived while the bridge was still crowded, and some of 
the right wing distant. Major M‘Leod, of the forty-third, seeing this, 
rallied four companies on a bul just in front of the passage, and was im- 
mediately joined by a party of the ninety-fifth, and at the same time, two 
other companies were posted by brigade-major Rowan, on another hill 
flanking the road; these posts were thus maintained until the enemy, 
gathering in great numbers, made a second burst, when the companies fell 
back. At this moment the right wing of the fifty-second was seen march- 
ing towards the bridge, which was still crowded with the passing troops ; 
M‘Leod, a very young man, but with a natural genius for war, immediately 
turned his horse round, called to the troops to follow, and, taking off his 
cap, rode with a shout towards the enemy. The suddenness of the thing, 
and the distinguished action of the man, produced the effect he designed ; 
a mob of soldiers rushed after him, cheering and charging as if a whole 
army had been at their backs, and the enemy’s skirmishers, astonished at 
this unexpected movement, stopped short. Before they could recover 
from their surprise, the fifty-second crossed the river, and M‘Leod, follow- 
ing at full speed, gained the other side also without a disaster. 

‘ As the regiments passed the bridge, they planted themselves in loose 
order on the side of the mountain. The artillery drew up on the summit, 
and the cavalry were disposed in parties on the roads to the right, because 
two miles higher up the stream there were fords, and beyond them the 
bridge of Castello Bom, and it was to be apprehended that, while the sixth 
corps was in front, the reserves, and a division of the eighth corps, then 
on the Agueda, might pass at those places and get between the division 
and Celerico. The river was, however, rising fast from the rains, and it 
was impossible to retreat farther. 

‘The French skirmishers, swarming on the right, opened a biting fire, 
which was returned as bitterly; the artillery on both sides played across 
the ravine, the sounds were repeated by numberless echoes, and the smoke 
rising slowly, resolved itself into an immense arch, spanning the whole 
chasm, and sparkling with the whirling fuzes of the flying shells. The 
enemy gathered fast and thickly; his columns were discovered forming be- 
hind the high rocks, and a dragoon was seen to try the depth of the stream 
above, but two shots from the fifty-second killed horse and man, and the 
carcases floating between the hostile bands, showed that the river was 
impassable. The monotonous tones of a French drum were then heard, 
and, in another instant, the head of a noble column was at the long narrow 
bridge. A drummer, and an officer in a splendid uniform, leaped forward 
together, and the whole rushed on with loud cries. The depth of the 
ravine at first deceived the soldiers’ aim, and two thirds of the passage 
was won ere an English shot had brought down an enemy; yet a few 
paces onwards the line of death was traced, and the whole of the leading 
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French section fell as one man! Still the gallant column pressed forward, 
but no foot could pass that terrible line; the killed and wounded rolled 


together, until the heap rose nearly even with the parapet, and the living 
mass behind melted away rather than gave back. 

* The shouts of the British now rose loudly, but they were confidently 
answered ; and, in half an hour, a second column, more numerous than 
the first, again crowded the bridge. This time, however, the range was 
better judged, and ere half the distance was won, the multitude was again 
torn, shattered, dispersed, and slain; ten or twelve men only succeeded 
in crossing, and took shelter under the rocks at the brink of the river. 
The skirmishing was renewed, and a French surgeon coming down to the 
very foot of the bridge, waved his handkerchief, and commenced dressing 
the wounded under the hottest fire; nor was his appeal unheeded: every 
musket turned from him, although his still undaunted countrymen were 
preparing for a third attempt. The impossibility of forcing the passage 
was, however, become tvo apparent, and this last effort, made with feeble 


numbers and less energy, failed almost as soon as it commenced.’—vol. iii, 
pp. 287—292. 


This affair was soon after followed by the third invasion of Por- 
tugal, expressly ordered by Napoleon, the prudence of whose plans 
is warmly vindicated by Colonel Ab omg The instructions of that 
great warrior were however but feebly seconded by his marshals, 
who, from personal envy, or other causes, were almost always at 
variance with each other. The Duke of Wellington had also his 
difficulties to encounter ; if his general officers were usually more 
obedient than those of the French Emperor, it was by no means 
uniformly the case. He held no practical controul whatever over 
the Spanish armies, and although those of Portugal were infinitely 
better disciplined, they were not always to be depended upon. He 
had moreover to contend against the open opposition, for open and 
manly it was at all times, of the Parliamentary antagonists of the 
ministers, and against the dark intrigues and vindictive deep rooted 
hostility of the Beaks faction at Lisbon. He had not yet acquired 
that moral elevation, which victory gives to a military chieftain ; 
and so little was known of his real plans at the time when he 
established the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras, that not only the 
French generals, but the Spanish and Portuguese people, the 
opposition at home, and even the ministers, looked upon them as 
merely intended to cover his retreat and departure from Portugal, 
threatened now, as every body apprehended, for the last time. So 
prevalent was this conviction, that an officer of engineers arrived at 
this period at Lisbon, with a letter of instructions in his pocket 
from Lord Liverpool, (which at the time was unknown to Welling- 
ton) beginning thus :—“ As it is probable that the army will embark 
in September.” 

Nor was this probability unreasonably looked to, for it would 
appear that such an event was most likely to have taken place, if 
Massena had acted cordially with Ney and Regnier, and had not 
Jost, by unaccountable delays, much precious time immediately 
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before the well remembered battle of Busaco ;—the results of which, 
though very far from being so decisive as they were at first generally 
thought, had at least this good fortune about them, that they dis- 
sipated the ea which prevailed in England, and inspired the 
army with brighter hopes than they had hitherto ventured to 
entertain. We see at once from Napier’s description of this mur- 
derous contest, the immense advantage which an eye witness histo- 
rian possesses over the writer who collects his information from 
documents. After a clear and picturesque sketch of the rugged 
mountainous scene of fight, and of the movement of the enemy on 
the night before it took place—a night on which ‘ none but veterans 
could have slept, for the weather was calm and fine, and the dark 
mountain masses, rising on either side, were crowned with innu- 
merable fires, around which more than a hundred thousand brave 
men were gathered,’ the author introduces us amidst the hostile 
columns, sets before us in such distinct points of view the prowess 
of the combatants on either side, their changes of position, their 
desperate struggles for superior ground, that we almost hear the 


pealing of the cannon and musketry, and the shouts of the furious 
multitude. 


‘Ross’s guns were worked with incredible quickness, yet their range 
was palpably contracted every round, and the enemy’s shot came singing 
up in a sharper key, until the skirmishers, breathless and begrimed with 
powder, rushed over the edge of the ascent, when the artillery suddenly 
drew back, and the victorious cries of the French were heard within a few 
yards of the summit. Crawfurd, who standing alone on one of the rocks, 
had been intently watching the progress of the attack, then turned, and in 
a quick shrill tone desired the two regiments in reserve to charge. The 
next moment a horrid shout startled the French column, and eighteen hun- 
dred British bayonets went sparkling over the brow of the hill. Yet so 
truly brave and hardy were the leaders of the enemy, that each man of the 
first section raised his musket, and two officers and ten soldiers fell before 
them. Not a Frenchman had missed his mark! They could do no more! 
The head of their column was violently overturned and driven upon the 
rear, both flanks were lapped over by the English wings, and three terrible 
discharges at five yards’ distance completed the route. In a few minutes 


a long train of carcasses and broken arms indicated the line of retreat.’ 
—vol, iii, pp. 332, 333. 


Who that reads these sentences does not see before him the 
skirmishers ‘ breathless and begrimed with powder,’ who does not 
see Crawfurd standing alone on the rock, like a wolf on the look 
out for prey, and hearing his quick shrill command to the charge, 
then follow that forest of bayonets as they go ‘ sparkling over the 
brow of the hill?’ Nor is this appalling picture of human slaughter 
without its relief. After the battle was over, a little occurrence 


took place, which is thus tastefully brought into the painting by 
Colonel Napier, as if to shew, that even in such an hour, and in 
such a scene, these desperate combatants were still men, and had 
all the feelings of men beneath their blood-stained regimentals. 
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‘ Meanwhile an affecting incident, strongly contrasting with the savage 
character of the preceding events, added to the interest of the 7 A 
poor orphan Portuguese girl, about seventeen years of age, and very hand- 
some, was seen coming down the mountain and driving an ass, loaded 
with all her property, through the midst of the French army. She had 
abandoned her aie in obedience to the proclamation, and now 
over the field of battle with a childish simplicity, totally unconscious of her 
perilous situation, and scarcely understanding which were the hostile, and 
which the friendly troops, for no man on either side was so brutal as to 
molest her.’—vol. iii. p. 334. 


The proclamation here alluded to, was one that had been issued 
by the English general and the Portuguese regency, for laying 
waste every part of the country which was likely to fall into the 
power of theenemy. ‘This dreadful mandate formed as necessary 
a part of the plan for the defence of Portugal, as the lines of Torres 
Vedras; and we may easily conceive the horrors with which its 
execution, though partial, was attended. ‘ Mothers with children 
of all ages; the sick, the old, the bedridden, and even lunatics 
went or were carried forth; the most part, with little hope and less 
help, to journey for days in company with contending armies.’ 
This was not all. Upon the approach of the French to Coimbra, 
the light division of our troops marched hastily through the city, 
in order to gain the defiles of Condeixa, which commence at the end 
of the bridge. Immediately 


‘all the inhabitants who had not before quitted the place rushed out, 
each with what could be caught up in the hand, and driving before them 
a number of animals loaded with sick people or children. At the entrance 
to the bridge, the press was so great that the troops halted for a few mo- 
ments, just under the prison; the jailor had fled with the keys, the pri- 
soners, crowding to the windows, were endeavouring to tear down the bars 
with their hands, and even with their teeth, and bellowing in the most 
frantic manner, while the bitter lamentations of the multitude increased, 


a the pistol-shots of cavalry, engaged at the ford below, were distinctly 
eard.’ 


Colonel Napier’s description of the celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras, is so lucid and free from technicality, that any reader may 
easily understand the great military objects which they were so 
well and so successfully calculated to accomplish. It is sufficient 
for us here to notice, that they comprised fifty miles of fortifica- 
tion, and one hundred and fifty forts, and that they were defended 
by six hundred pieces of artillery. Massena upon approachin 
them, and examining them every where, like a bull going S| 
the arena to see where he might hope to leap over the barrier, 
found that they were utterly impregnable. Nevertheless, the state 
of affairs now became extremely critical. The army and a great 
pert of the fugitive population being compressed within a few 
eagues of country, found the greatest difficulty in procuring sub- 


sistence. The most desponding letters were written home by 
several officers, especially by Generals Charles Stewart and Spencer. 
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The Souza faction again lifted its clamorous voice against the 
Commander, who, ‘ thus beset on every side,’ as the author ex- 

resses it, ‘ rose like a giant.’ The epistles from the two officers 
just mentioned having been referred to him by Lord Liverpool, 
who earnestly demanded an opinion upon their contents, 


‘ He took a calm historical review of the grounds upon which he had 
undertaken the defence of Portugal, and which he had before pointed out 
to the minister he was addressing; then shewing that, up to that period, 
his views had been in every instance borne out by the results, he demon- 
strated that it was reasonable to confide in his judgment of what was to 
come. Having thus vindicated his own prudence and foresight by irre- 
sistible facts, he proceeded to trace the probable course of future events, 
entered largely into both his own and the enemy’s designs, and with such 
a judgment and sagacity that the subsequent course of the war never belied 
his anticipations. This remarkable letter exists, and were all other records 
of Lord Wellington's genius to be lost, it would alone suffice to vindicate 
his great reputation to posterity.’ 


We must mention a curious revelation which was made at the 
time by Baron Eben and the editor of a Lisbon newspaper, who 
had previously belonged to the Souza faction, from which the 


reader may infer the extent and nature of the intrigues that were 
carried on against the English General. 


‘Those persons abandoning the faction, asserted that the Patriarch, the 
Souzas, and (while he remained in Portugal) the ex-plenipotentiary, Mr. 


Villiers, were personally ~ eee to Lord Wellington, Marshal Beresford, 


and Mr. de Forjas, and h sought to remove them from their situations, 
and to get the Duke of Brunswick appointed generalissimo in Portugal ; 
that they had afso endeavoured to engage the Duke of Sussex to take a 
leading part, but that his Royal Highness had repulsed them at the out- 
set; that their plan was to engage a newspaper to be their organ in 
London, as the Brazilienza was to have been in Lisbon; that in their 
correspondence, Lord Wellington was designated under the name of 
Alberoni; Lord Wellesley, Lama; Beresford, Ferugem; Mr. Stuart, 
Labre ; the Patriarch, Saxe; Antonio Souza, Lamberti; Colonel Bung 
bury and Mr. Peel, then under secretaries of state, as Thin and By-Thin. 
That after Mr. Villier’s departure, the intrigue was continued by the 
Patriarch and the Souzas, but upon a different plan; for, overborne by 
the vigour of Mr. Stuart in the council, they agreed to refrain from openly 
opposing either him or Forjas, but resolved to write down what either 
might utter, and transmit that which suited their purpose to the Conde 
de Linhares and the chevalier Souza; these persons undertaking to repre- 
sent the information so received, after their own fashion, to the cabinets 
of St. James’ and Rio Janeiro.’—vol. iii. pp. 370, 371. 


At is unnecessary for our purpose to pursue the course of these 
miserable intrigues, or to take any connected view of the progress 
of the war. Prom Corunna to Cadiz the allied armies presented a 
kind of crescent, and in order to remove the pressure of. the enemy 
at its convex before Lisbon, a squadron of frigates was established 
at the former extreme, and an army and a fleet at the latter. Soult 
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having been bafiled in all his efforts against Cadiz, was directed 
by Napoleon to assist Massena. The battle of Barosa, the com- 
mencement of the siege of Badajos, the combat of Sabugal, one of 
the most bloody fights that took place during the war, that of 
Fuentes Onoro, another desperate contest, and the battle of Al- 
buera, served as so many fields of exercise, in which the British 
troops were disciplined and steeled for the more important engage- 
ments, in which they were afterwards destined to overthrow the 
ascendancy of Napoleon. A short sketch from the author’s account 
of the latter battle, will shew how much of the fate of armies 
may sometimes depend on the incompetency, or the daring cou- 
rage, of their leaders. We behold here the scales balanced in the 
hands of Fortune, and almost accidentally inclined in favour of the 
British troops by the impulse of a single individual! 


‘ During the night, Blake and Cole, as we have seen, arrived with above 
sixteen thousand men; but so defective was the occupation of the ground, 
that Soult had no change to make in his plans from this circumstance, 
and a little before nine o’clock in the morning, Godinot’s division issued 
from the woods in one heavy column of attack, preceded by ten guns, 
He was flanked by the light cavalry, and followed by Werlé’s division of 
reserve, and making straight towards the bridge, commenced a sharp 
cannonade, attempting to force the passage; at the same time Briche, 
with two regiments of hussars, drew further down the river to observe 
Colonel Otway’s horse. 

‘ The Allies’ guns on the rising ground above the village, answered the 
fire of the French, and ploughed through their columns, which were 
crowding without judgment towards the bridge, although the stream was 
passable above and below. But Beresford observing that Werlé’s division 
did not follow closely, was soon convinced that the principal effort would 
be on the right; and, therefore, sent Blake orders to form a part of the 
first and all the second line of the Spanish army, on the broad part of the 
hills, at right angles to their actual front; then drawing the Portuguese 
infantry of the left wing to the centre, he sent one brigade down to support 
Alten, and directed General Hamilton to hold the remainder in columns of 
battalions ready to move toany part of the field. The thirteenth dragoons 
were posted near the edge of the river, above the bridge; and, mean- 
while, the second division marched to support Blake. The hors: artillery, 
the heavy dragoons, and the fourth division, also took ground to the right, 
and were posted; the cavalry and guns ona small plain behind the Aroya, 
and the fourth division in an oblique line about half musket-shot behind 
them. This done, Beresford galloped to Blake, for that General had 
refused to change his front; and, with great heat, told Colonel Hardinge, 
the bearer of the order, that the real attack was at the village and bridge. 
Beresford had sent again to entreat that he would obey, but this message 
was as fruitless as the former, and when the Marshal arrived, nothing 
had been done. The enemy’s columns were, however, now beginning to 
appear on the right, and Blake, yielding to this evidence, proceeded to 
make the evolutions, yet with such pedantic slowness, that Beresford, 
impatient of his folly, took the direction in person. 

‘Great was the confusion and the delay thus occasioned ; and ere the 
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troops could be put in order, the French were amongst them. For 
scarcely had Godinot engaged Alten’s brigade, when Werlé, leaving onl 

a battalion of grenadiers and some squadrons to watch the thirteen 

dragoons, and to connect the attacks, countermarched with the remainder 
of his division, and rapidly gained the rear of the fifth c as it was 
mounting the hills on the right of the Allies, At the same time the mass 
of light cavalry suddenly quitted Godinot’s column, and crossing the river 
Albuera, above the bridge, ascended the left bank at a gallop, and sweeping 
round the rear of the fifth corps, joined Latour Manbourg, who was 
already in face of Lumley’s squadrons; thus, half an hour had sufficed to 
render Beresford’s position nearly desperate. Two-thirds of the French 
were in a compact order of battle, on a line perpendicular to his right; 
and his army, disordered, and composed of different nations, was still in 
the difficult act of changing its front. It was in vain that he endeavoured 
to form the Spanish line sufficiently in advance to give room for the second 
division to support it; the French guns opened, their infantry threw out a 
heavy musketry, and the cavalry outflanking the front and charging here 
and there, put the Spaniards in disorder at all points; in a short time the 
latter gave wey and Soult, thinking the whole army was yielding, pushed 
forward his columns, while his reserves also mounted the hill, and General 


Ruty placed all the batteries in position. 

‘ At this critical moment General William Stewart arrived at the foot of 
the height with Colonel Colborne’s brigade, which formed the head of the 
second divison. The Colonel, seeing the confusion above, desired to form 
in order of battle previous to mounting the ascent, but Stewart, whose 
boiling courage overlaid his judgment, led up without any delay in column 


of companies, and attempted to open out his line in succession, as the 
battalions arrived at the summit. Being under a destructive fire, the fore- 
most charged to gain room, but a heavy rain prevented any object from 
being distinctly seen, and four regiments of hussars and lancers, which 
had passed the right flank in the obscurity, came galloping in upon the 
rear of the line at the instant of its development, and slew, or took, two- 
thirds of the brigade. One battalion only (the thirty-first) being still in 
column, escaped the storm, and maintained its ground, while the French 
horsemen, riding violently over every thing else, penetrated to all 

In the tumult a lancer fell upon Beresford, but the Marshal, a man of 
great strength, putting his spear aside, cast him from his saddle, and a 
shift of wind blowing aside the mist and smoke, the mischief was perceived 
from the plains by General panies who sent four squadrons out upon the 
lancers, and cut many of them off. 

‘ During this first unhappy effort of the second division, so great was 
the confusion, that the Spanish line continued to fire without cessation, 
although the British were before them; whereupon Beresford, finding his 
exhortations to advance fruitless, seized an ensign and bore him and his 
colours, by main force, to the front; yet the troops would not follow, and 
the man went back again on being released. In this crisis, the weather, 
which had ruined Colborne’s brigade, also prevented Soult from seeing the 
whole extent of the field of battle, and he still kept his heavy columns 
together. His cavalry, indeed, began to hem in that of the Allies, but 
the fire of the horse-artillery enabled Lumley, covered as he was by the 
bed of the Aroya, and supported by the fourth division, to check them-on 
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the plain, while Colborne stil) maintained the heights with the thirty-first 
regiment; the British artillery, under Major Dickson, was likewise 
coming fast into action, and William Stewart, who had escaped the charge 
of the lancers, was again mounting the hill with General Houghton’s 
brigade, which he brought on with the same vehemence, but instructed by 
his previous misfortune, in a juster order of battle. The weather now 
cleared, and a dreadful fire poured into the thickest of the French columns, 
convinced Soult that the day was yet to be won. 

‘Houghton's regiments soon got footing on the summit; Dickson 
placed the artillery in line, the remaining brigade of the second division 
came up on the left, and two Spanish corps at last moved forward. The 
enemy's infautry then recoiled, yet soon recovering, renewed the fight 
with greater violence than before; the cannon on both sides discharged 
showers of grape at half range, and the peals of musketry were incessant, 
and often within pistol-shot; but the close formation of the French 
embarrassed their battle, and the British line would not yield them one 
inch of ground, nor a moment of time to open their ranks: their fighting 
was, however, fierce and dangerous. Stewart was twice hurt, Colonel 
Duckworth, of the forty-eighth, was slain, and the gallant Houghton, who 
had received many wounds without shrinking, fell and died in the act of 
cheering his men. Still the struggle continued with unabated fury ; 
Colonel Inglis, twenty-two other officers, and more than four hundred 
men, out of five hundred and seventy that had mounted the hill, fell in 
the fifty-seventh alone, and the other regiments were scarcely better off, 
not one-third were standing in any. Ammunition failed; and as the 
English fire slackened, the enemy established a column in advance upon 
the right flank; the play of Dickson’s artillery checked them a moment, 
but again the Polish Lancers charging, captured six guns: and, in this 
desperate crisis, Beresford, who had already withdrawn the ‘thirteenth 
dragoons from the banks of the river, and brought Hamilton’s Portuguese 
into a situation to cover a retrograde movement, wavered; destruction 
stared him in the face, his personal resources were exhausted, and the 
unhappy thought of a retreat rose in his agitated mind; as yet no order to 
that effect was given, and it was urged by some about him that the day 
might still be redeemed with the fourth division. While he hesitated, 
Colonel Hardinge boldly ordered General Cole to advance, and then riding 
to Colonel Abercrombie, who commanded the remaining brigade of the 
second division, directed him also to push forward into the fight. The die 
being thus cast, Beresford acquiesced, and this terrible battle was continued. 

‘The fourth division had only two brigades in the field; the one 
Portuguese, under General Harvey; the other, commanded by Sir W. 
Myers, and composed of the seventh and twenty-third British regiments, 
was called the fuzileer brigade. General Cole directed the Portuguese to 
move between Lumley’s dragoons and the hill, where they were imme- 
diately charged by some of the French horsemen, but beat them off with 
great loss; meanwhile, he led the fuzileers in person up the height. 

‘ At this time six guns were in the enemy's possession, the whole of 
Werlé’s reserves were coming forward to reinforce the front column of the 
French, and the remnant of Houghton’s brigade could no longer maintain 
its ground. The field was heaped with carcases, the lancers were riding 
furiously about the captured artillery on the upper part of the hill, and on 
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the lower slopes, a Spanish and an English regiment, in mutual error, were 
exchanging volleys: behind all, General Hamilton’s Portuguese, in with- 
drawing from the heights above the bridge, appeared to be in retreat. 
The conduct of a few brave men soon changed this state of affairs. 
Colonel Robert Arburthnot, pushing between the double fire of the mis- 
taken troops, arrested that mischief, while Cole, with the fuzileers, flanked 
by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion, under Colonel Hawkshawe, 
mounted the hill, dispersed the lancers, recovered the captured guns, and 
appeared on the right of Houghton’s brigade, exactly as Abercrombie 
passed it on the left. 

‘Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, and rapidly 
separating itself from the confused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy’s heavy masses, which were increasing and pressing onwards as to 
an assured victory; they wavered, kesitated, and then vomiting forth a 
storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a fearful 
discharge of grape from all their artillery whistled through the British 
ranks. Myers was killed; Cole and the three Colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, 
and Hawkshawe, fell wounded, and the fuzileer battalions, struck by the 
iron tempest, reeled, and staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly and 
sternly recovering, they closed on their terrible enemies, and then was seen 
with what a strength and majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did 
Soult, by voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the 
hardiest veterans, extricating themselves from the crowded columns, 
sacrifice their lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair 
field ; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire indis- 
criminately upon friends and foes, while the horsemen hovering on the 
flank threatened to charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that 
astonishing infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no ner- 
vous enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order; their flashing eyes 
were bent upon the dark column in their front; their measured tread 
shook the ground ; their dreadful volleys swept away the head of every 
formation; their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that 
broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and with a 
horrid carnage, it was driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the 
farthest edge of the hill. In vain did the French reserves, joining with the 
struggling multitude, endeavour to sustain the fight; their efforts only 
increased the irremediable confusion, and the mighty mass giving way like 
a loosened cliff, went headlong down the ascent. The rain flowed after in 
streams discoloured with blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant 
on the fatal hill !'—vol. iii. pp. 534—541. 


This passage affords another proof of the Colonel’s curious feli- 
city in the description of battles. When occupied on this, his fa- 
vourite theme, his conceptions become radiant with genius, his 
diction rises in dignity and force, his imagination glows with 
poetic fervor, and his whole composition assumes a compact and 
classic elegance, which fits it for immortality. 
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Art. II.—Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, by the two 
of Selimno and Pravadi ; also of a visit to Azani, and other newly 
discovered ruins in Asia Minor, in the year 1829, 30. By Major, the 
Hon. George Keppel, F.S.A. In two volumes, 8vo. London: 1831. 


Tue author of these volumes is an indefatigable traveller, and a 
most industrious note taker. He goes about froin country to coun- 
try, evidently for the puspore of making books, and of gratifying 
his own curiosity as well as thatof the public. Such an occupation as 
this is very far from being unworthy either of his rank or profession. 
The idle time that is at the disposal of military men in a period 
of peace, could hardly have been more usefully occupied by Mr, 
Keppel, if it had been devoted to the fashionable amusements of 
es His example is worthy all praise, and the advice which 
he gives to others of his profession, to move about the world, and 
bring home records of their activity, will not we hope be without 
influence. To those whom it may reach and induce to become 
literary tourists, we would however offer a word of admonition, 
which Mr. Keppel could not be expected to have given, with the 
view of warning them not to be quite so voluminous as he his. 
When we say that whatever is really interesting in these two tomes 
might well have been comprised in a duodecimo, we feel that we 
are abundantly liberal upon the point of limitation. There are 
upwards of a hundred and thirty pages of Appendix, which might 
have been altogether spared, for nobody now ever thinks of read- 
ing that avowedly dull division of a book. The author has a habit 
of separating his composition into innumerable small paragraphs, 
the correction of which habit would reduce the work by nearly 
another hundred pages. He is moreover diffuse and prosy in an 
extreme degree, expanding through many sentences a slender idea, 
which might be much more advantageously omitted or conveyed in 
a single line; and of introducing an infinity of small details, to which 
no human being, save Mr. Keppel himself, will attach the slightest 
value. If these incumbrances were removed, and the remaining 
matter clothed in a concise style, we are satisfied that a small duo- 
decimo would afford ample room for the description of all that we 
should have any mans to know, concerning either his journey 
across the Balcan, or his visit to the ‘ newly discovered ruins in 
Asia minor.’ 

It is with regret that we make these remarks, because we feel 
every disposition to treat Mr. Keppel with that indulgence, which 
his accomplished mind and his very amiable character deserve. 
We wish also to give the utmost encouragement in our power to 
those gentlemen, who, after travelling in foreign countries, under- 
go the trouble of preparing their observations for the press. We 
are not among those who Took upon all modern books of travels as 
sO many nuisances ; on the contrary, we think that there cannot 
be too many of such productions, provided they be comprised re- 
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pectively within a reasonable and readable compass. The features 
of society are passing through perpetual changes in almost every 
quarter of the globe. Tourists who follow each other, for example, 
in Russia or Germany, not to speak of England, find much that 
is new in each succeeding cycle of four or five years. Even what 
is old and unvarying, two men will seldom see under the same as- 
pect. Their travels are or ought to be their biographies for the 
time of their absence, and must in this respect be always interest- 
ing, however beaten the path may be over which they have jour- 
nied. For our own part we confess that we uniformly take up 
works of this class with a peculiar pleasure, which nothing can 
take away except the imperfection of their execution. 

Leake, Macfarlane, Alexander, Walsh, and other writers, have 
very lately visited and described almost every foot of the ground 
which has been trodden by Mr. Keppel. Yet his volumes are not 
at all to be despised. Though his style is diffuse, it is always gen- 
tlemanly ; it may not be captivating, but at the same time it is 
never offensive either to good taste or morals. His attention was 
attracted to the Balcan in the summer of 1829, by the war then 
pending between Russia and Turkey. He had felt interested in the 
fortunes of the latter power, from the intercourse which he had 
already had with the country, and he determined to witness the 
issue of the contest in which, as it was then generally apprehended, 
her existence, as a nation, was at stake. It was at first his inten- 
tion to hover in the rear of her armies, in order to observe their 
mode of warfare ; but, unfortunately for his military education, they 
were all routed by the Russians before he could get near them. He 
was therefore, to use a vulgar adage, “a day after the fair.” But 
he saw a good deal that was interesting in either camp after the 
conclusion of the peace, and he carefully ascertained, what Diebitsch 
had sufficiently demonstrated before him, that the Balcan is not im- 
passable to an invader. He proceeded to Constantinople by Corfu, 
Lepanto, Corinth, Napoli di Romania, and the Dardanelles. He is 
thus one of our latest travellers in Greece, of which he gives us a 
deplorable account. Corinth is a mere heap of ruins, interspersed 
with the bones of men and horses, the melancholy proofs of the mas- 
sacre which was perpetrated there some few years ago. Near it is 
a village recently founded by a Philhellenic association of Ameri- 
cans, under the the direction of a Dr. Howe, with the existence of 
which we were not before acquainted. This gentleman, under the 
sanction of Capo d’Istria, formed a colony of destitute persons 
collected from different parts of Greece, and was making, it would 
seem, some progress towards success, his community having been 
within a period of three years augmented from fifty to one hundred 
families. But Mr. Keppel, who is manifestly prejudiced against 
Capo d’Istria, says that the Doctor is likely to give up his charge, 
from disgust with the Count, to whose mandates he is unwilling to 
yield obedience. At Argos, Mr. Keppel witnessed a meeting of the 
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Greek legislative assembly, which was held in an ancient theatre, 
temporary semicircular benches having been arranged for the occa- 
sion. The building had no roof, but, like the primitive theatres of 
Greece, was covered in with boughs of trees. The assembly was 
summoned by beat of drum. Mr. Keppel asserts that the President, 
Capo d’ Istria, had already corrupted, by bribing, all the members 
to the number of about two hundred, and that they were prepared 
to approve of any measures which he might propose. They were 
for the most part dressed in the Albanian costume, which 1s emi- 
nently classical and becoming. Mr. “= gives the following 
not very prepossessing description of the President : 


‘ His excellency is a man of small stature, with large dark eyes, black 
eyebrows, white hair, a very pale face, (apparently the consequence of the 
anxiety attending his situation,) and a pair of ears whose size has already 
been eulogised by a preceding tourist. I was introduced as a traveller on 
his way to Constantinople, and I was gratified by about five and twenty 
minutes’ very entertaining conversation, if conversation it could be called, 
when the only part I bore in it was the occasional interjections of “ oui,” 
“mais,” and “vraiment.” We were scarcely seated, when, without further 
preface, the president entered into what appeared to me to be a defence of 
his government. He began by repeating the usual arguments against the 
general diffusion of knowledge, alleging that instruction would be more 
detrimental than advantageous to the happiness of the Greeks in their pre- 
sent state: he said that it was impossible to legislate for a people who 
belonged to the eleventh, upon the principles of the nineteenth century. He 
observed that the greater portion of the Greeks were but little removed from 
the state of barbarians, but omitted to mention the number of patriotic and 
enlightened natives of Greece who were endeavouring to raise their country- 
men from this degraded condition, or how assiduously he had himself been 
employed in undermining the laudable efforts of all such patriots. To 
some of his remarks the answers were so obvious, that I was about to 
attempt a reply; but I never got further than * mais,” for the point was 
abandoned without a struggle, and his observations were dexterously shifted 
to another subject. 

‘Upon the whole, I was more entertained by the interview than con- 
vinced by the arguments, or impressed with the talents of the speaker. 
There was something too dramatic in his manner, and the matter appeared 
to be too much got up to produce the effect intended. 1 afterwards com- 
pared notes with others who had also had the honour of an interview with 
the President of Greece, and found their reception to tally very much with 
my own. 

‘A few facts relating to Count Capo d’Istria will illustrate his character 
better than a host of arguments. 

‘In 1829, previous to the election of deputies for the Panhellenium, the 
president announced his intention of making a tour through the Morea, and 
applied to the French political agent, and to the admiral, for money to 
enable the peasantry to cultivate the lands, many of which had gone out 
of cultivation for want of means. A large sum was advanced to him, 
which he distributed among the electors of the several places were he was 
doubtful of obtaining votes; the consequence of this bribery was, that he 
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was elected for several places, which he filled with his own creatures, and 
obtained a chamber of deputies, as much at his command as if he had 
nominated every one. For the use he made of this power it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the acts of the Panhellenium, which gave him undivided 
and despotic sway, and then to trace it up to the alarming representations 
he is said to have made to Prince Leopold. 

‘ I was not present when he opened the assembly, but I understand he 
came dressed in a Russian uniform. 

‘I heard from an officer who was on board the Warspite in 1828, at the 
time Capo d’Istria was a passenger, that the conversation, almost every 
evening, turned upon the future prospects of Greece. ‘The president 
discussed them with apparent frankness, and always deprecated that 
crooked policy of obtaining any thing by lying, upon the principle of self- 
interest, which could not be obtained by straight-forward conduct. 

‘When, however, any favourite notion was combated, he would get 
furious, would often call for his bed-candle, and retire in a passion to his 
cabin, particularly when, in discussing the limits of Greece, the Morea and 
its islands were suggested as the probable extent.’—vol. i. pp. 26—30. 


Mr. Keppel accuses the President of the most abominable hypo- 
crisy with regard to Candia, of which so much was said at the time 
when the question of the Greek boundaries was under discussion. 
At the very moment when he was declaring in words and in de- 
spatches, that he on no account wished that island to be placed 
under his jurisdiction, and even justifying his objections by detailed 
reasons, he was actually engaged in organizing the insurrection of 
the Candiote Greeks, which afterwards proved so fatal to them! 
The author assures us that there are papers in existence which 
would completely establish this charge. He further states that the 
President has given the command of Napoli di Romania—the only 
strong-hold which the Greeks possess—to a Frenchman !—it being 
his policy to conciliate France, and at the same time to throw every 
kind of suspicion and odium upon England. It was in this spirit 
that the President dismissed General Church from the army, and 
Lord Cochrane from the navy. ‘ Indeed,’ he adds, ‘ his whole 
system of politics is anti-English ; and he is alike hostile to the 
regeneration of Greece, and to the interference of the British Ca- 
binet in its affairs.’ 

The sight of Constantinople, its hippodromes, mosques, seraglios, 
cottee-houses, and bazaars, have been so repeatedly described, that 
we shall make no apology for passing them over. That once splen- 
did capital seems to be going fast into decay, if Mr. Keppel’s ac- 
count of its desolate appearance be not overcharged. 

‘ It might almost be said, that the burying-grounds of the capital are as 
extensive as the town itself. What with fire, the plague, the bow-string, 
and the sword, the Turks have, since their establishment in Europe, but 
more especially of late years, required room to bury their dead. Formerly 
a dense population, they have now left the country almost a wilderness. 
Even at this spot, so highly favoured by climate, fertility, and commercial 
wealth, it is quite appalling to observe how few inhabitants have been 
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spared. During a ride of some miles, you may pass through streets where 
dogs are almost the only inhabitants. In the bazaars only, which are in 
the neighbourhood of the port, the stir and bustle of a capital can be 
remarked. Large quarters of the town, which fires have from time to time 
destroyed, remain deserted, the receptacles for the carcases of horses and 
dogs, upon which crowds of vultures and of dogs themselves may be seen 
to prey.’—vol. i. p. 77. 

It is no wonder that there should be such a number of tombs 
near a capital which, during the late invasion particularly, witnessed 
such an extraordinary succession of executions. Conspiracies 
against the Sultan were either feigned or found every hour. There 
were every day four or five public decapitations ; every night from 
fifty to a hundred individuals are said to have been strangled and 
thrown into the Bosphorus. ‘The slightest suspicion was sufficient 
to warrant this extreme penalty. Mr. Keppel gives a translation of 
a yafta, or sentence, that was appended, according to custom, to 
the heart. of an unfortunate man, who was executed, not for speak- 
ing treasonable language, but for hearing it! The document 
affords a horrible illustration of the state of criminal jurisprudence 


in Turkey. 


‘« Achmet, kiaya (chief) of the corporation of merchants dealing in 
articles of luxury in Constantinople. 

«« This wretch obtained, some time ago, through the munificence of his 
highness, the office of kiaya of this corporation. 

‘ « Instead of shewing gratitude for the manifold benefits he had received ; 
instead of thanking God in the five prayers ; instead of praying night and 
day with his family for his highness and for the Mussulman nation, in 
remembrance of the favours by which he had hitherto been loaded; instead 
of attending to his own business; instead of abstaining from ctriticising 
business which did not concern him; instead of living quietly, and being 
more than any other of the like employment attached to government, as 
his duty and sense of obligation should have compelled him; this man 
not only omitted making any of these reflections, but made use of seditious 
language, saying that the seraskier pasha, or seraskier capissi, had been 
torn in pieces; that this and that thing had been done. It is in this 
manner that he had the audacity to cause to be circulated false intelligence, 
conduct tending to spread alarm amongst Mahometan people. 

‘“ The fact being alleged, and Achmet being interrogated on the sub- 
ject, could not deny it. He only maintained that it was not he who had 
said it, but Abdi, a cavass of the imperial divan, living in the quarter 
called Feirouz-Aga. Abdi was summoned to appear, who being confronted 
with Achmet, he also has been unable to deny it. 

‘«* The boldness of their infamous conduct, and of the language which 
they have held on things which did not concern them, proves that these men 
are ungrateful wretches, traitors who ought to be made to disappear; and 
it is thus deemed necessary to execute upon them the penal laws, so that 
good order may be maintained. In consequence, the traitor, Abdi Cavass, 
has been executed in another place, and the robber, Achmet, has under- 


gone the punishment here, so that he might seem as an example.” ’—vol. i. 
pp. 89—91. 
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After satiating his curiosity with the lions of Constantinople, the 
author, accompanied by Lord Dunlo, paid a visit to Adrianople, 
where the head-quarters of Diebitsch were then fixed. He describes 
the Russian troops as appearing inexcellent order. In the cavalr 
every fourth man of the rear rank, and the whole of the front of 
each division, were armed with spears, which were found highly 
serviceable during the campaign. In marching, several of the infan- 
try regiments are preceded by parties of men two deep, who sing 
in parts, serving, we suppose, as a substitute fora band. The mix- 
ture of the Russians with the Turks had already produced conside- 
rable changes in the manners of the latter. Their ladies were 
allowed to visit and be visited, stays were introduced, and in other 
articles of dress reform had begun to make its way. Strangers 
were even allowed to be present at their religious service, which is 
an innovation upon one of their most essential usages. We have 
from Mr. Keppel a description of their demeanour at service, which 
will be read with no ordinary interest, as it is very seldom that an 
English traveller has had an opportunity of witnessing such a 
scene. 


‘I attended the mid-day service: the whole congregation were in the 
kneeling posture, their insteps flat on the ground, and their bodies resting 
on their heels. An imaun was before the altar, and chaunting in a strain 
not unlike that in our cathedrals. On pronouncing the words ‘ Allah 
ickbar,” (God is victorious,) they all simultaneously prostrated themselves, 
and striking their foreheads three times against the pavement, they called 
out “ Subah en Allah,” (God be with us). On the repetition of the words 
** Allah ickbar” by the imaun, who acted as fugle-man, they rose up with 
the same precision, and continued standing. The effect of this uniform 
movement in their great variety of dress was exceedingly curious. 

‘ To the imaun’s prayers succeeded those of the muezzim, who continued 
chaunting for some time ina harsh falsetto, and a service of responses then 
followed. An imaun now ascended the hoorsee: he began by invoking 
blessings on all the sovereigns who had preceded Mahmoud, the present 
grand signior, to the mention of each of whose names the people called 
ameen (amen). The list was closed by a prayer for Mahmoud himself. 
The imaun then chaunted extempore several verses from the Koran. In 
one part of the service the congregation, with uplifted hands and inverted 
palms, called out, “ Rub Illah ameen,” (God pardon every one), a prayer 
in which infidels are included, and a part of the creed but little in unison 
with Mahometan intolerance. 

‘The service ended by the priest giving the benediction of ‘* Salam 
alekoom,” (Peace be with you), to which the congregation all answered, 
“* Aletkoom salam” (To you also be peace) .’—vol. i. pp. 187—189. 


The latter words are equivalent to the Pax vobis, et cum spiritu 
tuo, of the catholic worship. The admission of ‘‘ infidels,” as we 
christians are all called by the Turks, to the mosques, is an era in 
Mahometanism, from which its decline and fall may, perhaps, here- 
after be calculated. Indeed the late war pretty clearly shewed, that 
the religion of the crescent had lost much of its terrible influence 
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upon the minds of its disciples. It no longer excites the same 
degree of enthusiasm, which appeared to flash from the scimitar in 
former days. The sultan himself is strongly suspected of indiffer- 
ence to the koran; it is certain that upon many subjects he pos- 
sesses ideas which are altogether European. His success in destroy- 
ing the janizaries is a striking proof of the superiority and firmness 
of his mind, and it is well known that he is anxious to abolish every 
usage, that merely depends upon prejudice and ignorance among 
his people. The entertainment which was given on board his 
Majesty’s ship Blonde, in the Bosphorus, to the principal dignitaries 
of the Porte, on the occasion of the peace of Adrianople, furnished 
another proof of the enlightened disposition of the Sultan ; for it 
must have been with his permission, if not by his order, that the 
invitation to that celebrated féte was accepted by all the members 
of thedivan. Two or three years before that period such an indul- 
gence would have been considered, even by the most liberal Turks, 
as nothing less than a profanation. Mr. Keppel was not present 
at this singular and interesting assemblage of Ginum and Maho- 
metans ; he has however been favoured by a friend with a descrip- 
tion of it, which, besides being well written and highly amusing, 
unfolds to the philosopher abundant materials for reflection. 


‘<«Tt rarely happens at balls given on board ship, that more than one- 
half of the deck is appropriated for the reception of company; but on this 
occasion the whole length of the frigate, from stem to stern, presented one 
beautiful saloon, partially divided off by the masts into four partitions. 
The lofty ceiling was formed of the flags of all nations, and illuminated by 
rows of variegated lamps, which wound round the masts in alternate orna- 
ments of the crown and the sultan’s cipher. In the bows of the vessel, 
rows of orange-trees presented the appearance of an enchanted grove, 
before which were spread narrow tables with refreshments, and between 
these and the foremast was chalked out the ball-room. A numerous and 
excellent band played from a semicircular orchestra round the mast, whilst 
immediately below them, and round the whole length of the ship, sofas, 
and rich Ottomans, in every varied position, contributed to the splendour 
of the scene, The part, however, which attracted universal admiration, 
was the stern of the frigate; for here, where the deck rose gradually to an 
elevation higher than that of every other part, the narrowing form of the 
frigate presented to the enraptured sight a highly-finished open tent, illumi- 
nated by chandeliers. Down each side of it, and along the back, were 
rich divans of crimson satin, edged with gold. The floor was covered with 
an eastern carpet, and the sides were formed of gauze, in wide stripes of 
alternate white and pink, the latter in puckers, and producing a singularly 
soft and elegant effect. The upper part was ornamented with festoons of 
pink. ‘The back part of the tent, which was of white satin, reflected two 
gilded ornaments of the crown of England and the sultan’s cipher, em- 
broidered in gold, on two blue velvet tiaras, and surmounted by miniature 
flags. Two small figures of angels, with wax-lights, threw a dazzling 
splendour over the beauties of this enchanting scene, which resembled the 
mystic bower of some fairy goddess, and terminated the long vista of the 
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saloon. The frigate had been newly painted; and along the whole length 
of the upper edge of the bulwarks were alternate rows of red and white 
roses, whilst the ports were occupied by chaste transparencies of different 
emblems of peace. 

‘«« The general effect of this splendid scene must have been very striking, 
as an aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia told me that he had never 
seen any thing to surpass it, even in the splendour of the imperial fétes at 
Petersburgh. Indeed, the magnificence of the frigate, embellished by 
every ornament which the palace of the embassy could supply, vied with a 
royal palace. All the minutiee of the detail seem to have been calculated 
with the same care; and the ladies of Pera still talk with rapture of an 
aquatic omnibus, in which they were conveyed from the shore to the ball, 
in a floating drawing-room, beautifully lighted up, and supplied with 
cushions and mirrors. 

‘«« The company, consisting of all the foreign ambassadors at Constan. 
tinople, in their full uniform; several Russian officers of Marshal Diebitsch 
Zabalcansky’s staff, from Adrianople; and the whole Frank society of 
Pera, were assembled on board before nine o'clock; and my Russian 
friend represented the inner tent to me as presenting one beautiful flower- 
bed of ladies, decked out in all the loveliness of Cachemere, and orna- 
mented with that profusion of jewellery which characterises the ladies of 
the Levant. 

‘«*Tt was about nine o'clock when His Majesty's ship Rifleman, which 
was stationed at a short distance off the harbour, gave the signal for the 
approach of the Turks. No sooner had the seraskier, followed by all the 
ministers, set foot on deck, than the band, which had hitherto remained 
mute, struck up the sultan’s favourite march. The Mussulmans were all 
dressed alike, in long mantles of dark cloth, reaching below the knee, and 
displaying, as they sometimes opened in front, the diamond aigrette which 
distinguished their respective ranks. “The head-dress was the simple red 
fez, an unbecoming close cap, with a blue tassel, which dangles down the 
side. They were all in the highest spirits, and viewed with ecstasy the 
festive scene ; spending the early part of the evening in alternately playing 
by themselves at cards, retiring on the ottomans to smoke the long chibouk, 
or admiring the beauty of the dancers. 

‘« The difficulties of etiquette, which very naturally arose, both with 
regard to the rank of Turks towards each other, and towards the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign powers, was overcome by Sir Robert Gordon in a 
very simple and judicious manner. Each foreign minister successively 
selected, according to her rank, the lady he was to take down to supper ; 
and each lady then gave her other arm to a Turk, according to his rank. 
They thus descended by threes, instead of by pairs. 

««< The main deck exhibited a splendid supper-table, at which two hun- 
dred guests sat down to a very singular ceremony, for the Turks conformed 
in every thing to the European manners; eating with knives and forks, 
joining in bumpers of champagne, in the toasts to the different sovereigns 
of Europe ; and appearing to enjoy, as if in a dream, every thing that the 
most princely hospitality and judicious taste could supply, as a specimen 
of the manners of the West. 

‘** After supper was over, and the dance recommenced, they were even 
persuaded to share in the promenades of the Polonaise; and, grinning 
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through their beards, gave their arms to the Houris with infinite zest. 
They staid later than their early hours sanctioned; and deep in the night 
were seen, alternately mingling in happy converse, or quaffing cups of 
European refreshment, Austrian hussars, Turkish ulemas, English mid- 
shipmen, and every varied character which the oriental metropolis can 
assemble. The sun had already illuminated the golden gate of the seraglio, 
and the muezzin called the Moslems to their first prayer, when the retiring 


guests, in arabas and on foot, regained, through the solemn cemeteries, 
their homes. 


*« Every body at Pera, whom I saw, spoke with rapture of this féte, 
which had outshone every thing of the kind ever given at Stamboul, and 
reflected the highest credit on the embassy, and the judicious arrange- 
ments of Captain Lyon and his distinguished officers.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 73—79. 


We have been amused with the real old Turkish indignation, 
with which Mr. Keppel comments upon this féte. Evidently 
angry with his bad fortune in having missed such a rare exhibition, 
he sets it down as a proof of gross ignorance and impolicy in 
Mahmoud to have exposed his ministers and himself to the con- 
tempt of his vassals, by conforming so far to European manners. 
‘ What,’ he asks, ‘ can be said of the enlightened character of the 
sovereign, who thus wantonly loosens almost the only remaining 
tie that binds his subjects in obedience to his despotic will?’ Then 
follow some fine reflections upon the connexion between the Otto- 
man government and the Mahometan religion, exactly in the strain 
that might be expected from a high tory Turk, all of which he con- 
firms with a quotation from Montesquieu’s ‘Spirit of Laws,” a 
book which he seems to have carried about with him in his port- 
manteau, as he appeals to it on every occasion. If Mr. Keppel 
had been in parliament, he would doubtless be as eloquent in 
favour of Gatton and Old Sarum as Sir Charles Wetherell. He 
must have been horror-struck at the idea of the Capitan Pasha’s 
intended ball, at which the Sultan was to have been present 
ancog., an idea, however, which was not carried into execution, 
because the ladies, for some unexplained reason, declared unani- 
mously against it. 

We shall not follow Mr. Keppel in his journey across the Balcan, 
an affair neither of difficulty nor novelty. High mountain passes 
that might easily have been rendered impregnable, steep roads, and 
torrents, he saw in abundance: but the passage over this frontier 
is no longer a mystery, and there is nothing particularly interest- 
ing in the author’s description of its localities. Count Diebitsch, 
who is here pourtrayed as a very ugly man, has completely broken 
the spell by which the summits of the Balcan had, before his march, 
been kept inviolate. Mr. Keppel does not rightly translate his 
title of Zabalcansky ; it means not a trans-Balcanian, which 
would only signify that he was a native of a country beyond that 
range of mountain, but literally a crosser of the Balcan. 


‘ Field-Marshal Count Diebitsch is a little, fat, plethoric-looking man, 
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something less than five feet high; he has a very large head, with long 
black hair, small piercing eyes, and a complexion of the deepest scarlet, 
alike expressive of his devotion to cold punch, and of a certain irascibilit 
of temper, which has elicited from the troops, to his proud title of Zabal- 
cansky, (or the trans-Balcanian), the additional one of the Semavar (or 
the tea-kettle). 

‘I have said that Count Diebitsch owes his fortune to his face; the 
sequel will shew how. He is the second son of a Prussian officer, who 
was on the staff of Frederic. At an early age he entered the Russian 
army, and obtained a company in the imperial guard. It was at this time 
that thé King of Prussia came on a visit to the Russian autocrat, and it 
so happened that it was Captain Diebitsch’s tour of duty to mount guard 
on the royal visitor. The Emperor foresaw the ridiculous figure the little 
captain would cut at the head of the tall grenadiers, and desired a friend 
delicately to hint to him that it would be agreeable to his imperial master 
if he would resign the guard to a brother officer. Away goes the friend, 
meets the little captain, and bluntly tells him, that the Emperor wishes 
him not to mount guard with his company: for, adds he, “ l’empereur 
dit, et il faut convenir, que vous avez l'extérieur terrible.” This * deli- 
cate hint,” that his exterior was too terrible to be seen at the head of 
troops not remarkable for good looks, so irritated the future hero of the 
Balcan, that, with his natural warmth of temper, he begged to resign, not 
his tour of duty only, but the commission he held in the Russian army; 
and being a Prussian and not a Russian subject, desired to be allowed to 
return to his native country. 

‘ The Emperor Alexander, who appears to have formed a just estimate 
of his talents, easily found means to pacify him, by giving him promotion 
in the line. He has subsequently made himself so useful in that part of 
the service, where beauty was not indispensable, that the late emperor 
placed him at the head of the general staff, which situation he held when 
the reigning emperor appointed him to succeed Count Wittginstein in the 
chief command. 

‘Respecting this last personage, who has been much blamed for the ill 
success which attended the Russian arms during his command, I should 
mention a belief generally entertained by the Russians, that Wittginstein 
would have done very well, if it had not been for the constant interference 
of the emperor Nicolas. It is said that Diebitsch was fully aware of 
this circumstance; and on being offered the command, expressly stipulated, 
as a condition of his acceptance, that he should be entirely unshackled by 
the imperial ‘* Je le veux.” ’—vol i. pp. 205—207. 


Upon his return from the Balcan, Mr. Keppel proceeded to visit 
the district of Azani. From Constantinople he at first pursued 
the high-road to Egypt, in a south-easterly direction, but from 
Kutaya southward and westward through the ancient kingdoms of 
Phrygia and Lydia, which have not been much explored. Mr. 
Keppel made the journey alone, having most probably had quite 
enough of Lord Dunlo’s company, during his expedition to the 
Balcan, although his politeness obliges him to say quite the reverse. 
We, who have had a little experience on the subject, perfectly 
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agree in all that he says as to travelling companions. In nine 
cases out of ten they are intolerable nuisances. 


‘In this expedition I travelled without a companion; and I recom- 
mend every one, whose object is information, to do the same, unless he 
be so fortunate as to find a fellow-traveller who combines science with all 
the other indispensable qualifications of a good travelling companion. Here 
I must anticipate an impression that might naturally be produced, namely, 
that this remark originated in something which occurred between Lord 
Dunlo and myself in the late journey. So far was this from being the 
case, that it was quite impossible for more perfect harmony to have sub- 
sisted between two individuals. Both nearly of an age, interested in the 
same objects of curiosity, each possessing a full command of temper, en- 
dowed with the same power of bearing privation and fatigue, we went 
through this somewhat arduous journey without a single dispute,—a matter 
of rare occurrence, if all travellers would confess the truth. 

‘ Yet, notwithstanding these advantages, we unavoidably interfered with 
each other’s plans; for example, my illness at Adrianople had caused three 
weeks’ detention to Lord Dunlo; and his being obliged to return to his 
duties as an attaché at Constantinople, prevented me from visiting Silis- 
tria, and other fortresses on the banks of the Danube. In short, from some 
experience in these matters, I pronounce a fe:low-traveller, in most cases, 
to be a great obstacle to advantageous research. To him only who makes 
a journey for information do I address myself. The society of a compa- 
nion is certainly more pleasant; but if pleasure be the only attraction, the 
tourist had better confine his wanderings to civilised Europe.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 130—132. 

It is highly creditable to Colonel Leake’s geographical know- 
ledge, that although he had not visited the Phrygian cities of 
Cadi, Azani and Synaus, he gives in his work on Asia Minor such 
clear directions with respect to their locality, that Mr. Keppel, by 
following his instructions, reached the two former, and discovered 
them precisely where he says they ought to be found. The route 
from Kutaya is over hills and through vallies, in a depopulated 
country, where nothing beyond a few worthless inscriptions on 
stone can reward the toil of the traveller. Several of these have 
been collected by Mr. Keppel. At Azani he saw the splendid 
ruins of a theatre and temple, of which he gives a detailed descrip- 
tion. So much of the latter remains that it is still visible at the 
distance of six miles. The near approach to it is marked by ‘a 
— quantity of prostrate shafts of columns plain and fluted, 

ighly ornamented capitals, and superbly wrought entablatures.’ 


The city itself has been reduced to a mere village, in several parts 
of which rows of erect columns are still standing. The cemeteries 
abound in architectural fragments, and Greek inscriptions arrest 
the eye of the stranger at every turn. 


‘These ruins,’ says the author, ‘ occupy the banks of a river, which, 
on my return to Constantinople, I ascertained to be the Rhyndacus. 
Over this stream are two ancient bridges raised on elliptical arches, and 
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once surmounted by balustrades, as is evident from the remains of metal 
which formerly retained them in their places ; a superb quay connects 
these bridges together. On the right bank of the river is the temple, 
from which a communication can be traced to the water's edge. Facing 
its north front, at about a quarter of a mile distant, is the theatre; and a 
little to its north-west angle are the remains of a building constructed of 
huge blocks, standing on a low hill.’—vol. ii. p. 205. 


The temple is supposed to have been dedicated to Jupiter, and 
appears, from Mr. Keppell’s account of it, to be equal in elegance 
and beauty of architecture to the best specimens of Greek taste 
now extant. On the outside and inside of the north wall there are 
inscriptions in the Greek and Latin 'anguages, of some of which 
Mr. Keppel succeeded in making copies. Those which he has 
inserted in his work relate principally to a dispute among the 
citizens of Azani, concerning some land that was sacred to Jupiter, 
and to honours which were paid to particular individuals who had 
deserved well of their country. r. Keppel also obtained here 
some silver and copper coins, Greek, Latin, and of the Lower 
Empire. Not far from Azani is the ancient city of Cadi, now 
called Ghiediz, ‘ of which,’ says the author ‘no account has been 
given by any European traveller.’ The population, consisting 
exclusively of Turks, occupy eight hundred houses, which are 
flat roofed, differing in that respect from the houses generally seen 
on that side of Asiatic Turkey, and closely resembling those of 
Bagdad. It is watered by the classic stream Hermus, which, 
entering the town from the north-west, winds through it with im- 
petuosity caused by the steepness of the mountain, and after 
taking a picturesque course, passes out through a chasm of a high 
abrupt rock, that would appear to have been cleft in twain for the 
purpose, and rolls onward towards the Archipelago. The archi- 
tectural ruins to be seen here are very inferior to those of Azani, 
consisting only of a few scattered fragments of columns. The fact 
of the greater part of this country having been at the time in open 
rebellion against the Porte, prevented Mr. Keppel from exploring as 
much of it as he had intended. We trust that some future traveller 
will be more fortunate in that respect. During a portion of his 
journey he was accompanied by one of the Government Spies, who 
are a numerous race, it appears, in the Turkish dominions. 

Mr. Keppel boasts that he is ‘the only English traveller’ to 
Ghiurdiz, supposed to be the Julio-Gordius of Ptolemy, a city 
which he visited after leaving Cadi. He gives no description of 
it, however, as he was prevented from making the usual inquiries by 
the presence of the spy. Proceeding thence through a beautiful 
country, he reached Ak-hissar, the first town in his journey from 
Kutaya, of which ‘mention is made by any modern traveller.’ 
Thus ends his visit to Azani, and to the ‘ newly-discovered ruins 
in Asia Minor’ so pompously announced in the title page ! 

With a view, we presume, to create or revive amongst us an 
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interest in favour of the Turks, Mr. Keppel has carefully collected 
several anecdotes, which place their character for honesty, parti- 
cularly, in an enviable point of view. One or two of these we shall 
select by way of example for our own population, amongst whom 
are to be found some of the most adept thieves in the universe. 


‘In the winter of 1828, the Turkish postman was sent to some distant 
part with a cousiderable quantity of specie. The money is carried in bags, 
which the merchants call groupes. ‘They are given to the postman, and, 
as I have just mentioned, without receiving any written document as a 
proof of the receipt. This man, on returning from his journey, was ap- 
plied to by a French house for fifteen thousand piastres (a sum at that 
time equal to two hundred and fifty pounds). He made no attempt at 
evading the demand, but immediately said, “ I have doubtless lost the 
groupe, and must therefore pay you as soon as I can raise the money.” 
After maturely thinking of the loss, he returned by the same road, quite 
confident that if any Mussulman should find the money, it would be re- 
turned to him. He had travelled nearly the whole distance, when he 
arrived, in a very melancholy mood, at a small miserable coffee-house, 
where he remembered to have stopped a few moments on his road. He 
was accosted at the door by the cafe-jee, a Zebek, who called out to him, 
“ Hallo, sherif! when you were last here, you left a bag, which I suppose 
to contain gold; you will find it just where you placed it.” The postman 
entered, and discovered the identical groupe, evidently untouched, although 
it must have been left exposed to the grasp of the numerous chance cus- 
tomers of a Turkish cafe. 

‘Mr. Charles Whittall, the gentleman with whom I resided while at 
Smyrna, told me, that, a short time before, he had engaged a poor Turk to 
carry specie, amounting to five hundred pounds. The man, on his return, 
said, ‘‘ I have delivered the money, but the correspondent says, that as 
he had written so lately, he did not think it necessary to write by me.” A 
short time after Mr. Whittall received a letter to say that the money had 
not reached its destination. Suspicion fell on the Turk, who was found, 
and informed of the circumstance: he asked leave to go in search of the 
money, begging only that he might be paid equivalent to the day’s work 
(some few piastres) he should lose in the journey. On inquiry, he dis- 
covered that a Greek had appropriated the money to himself, having been 
in immediate want of it. ‘The moment he called upon this person, he was 
paid back the five hundred pounds, and was given two thousand piastres, 
which he accepted, but instead of appropriating it to himself, paid it, as 
a matter of course, together with the original sum, into the hands of Mr. 
Whittall’s broker, and it was with difficulty he could be persuaded to retain 
the Greek’s fee.’-—vol. ii. pp. 290—292. 


The author, in taking leave of Turkey, expresses himself as 
having been much disappointed with all that he had observed in 
that country; he had expected to find a people grateful to their 
sovereign for having raised them from the abject state in which 
they had been plunged, and for having relieved them from the 
insolent oppression of the Janizaries; he had expected to see an 
effective and gallant army defending the Balcan with the wonted 
courage of the Osmanli, and the evils of a despotic government 
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mitigated by the interposition of a liberal and enlightened sove- 
reign. Upon what ground Mr. Keppel formed such expectations 
as these, expectations which we venture to say no other well- 
informed man in England had cherished for a moment, we are at a 
loss to conjecture. Far are we therefore from being surprised, that 
upon examining the state of Turkey with his own eyes, he found 
that he had been previously filling his brain with mere visions. 
We believe that in the following observations he gives a very true, 
though a lamentable summary, of the actual condition of that once 
powerful empire. 


‘ On my arrival in the Turkish capital, the streets were yet reeking with 
the blood of three thousand of her citizens, who, insulted in their religious 
prejudices, and oppressed by additional burdens, had been put to death for 
expressing their dissatisfaction against the Sultan and the existing order of 
things. 

* The first I saw of the Turkish army was in a disordered retreat from 
a victorious enemy, to whom they had abandoned, almost without firing a 
shot, their mountain passes and the former capital of their empire. 

‘ This remnant of the army consisted of a few boys, too young to bear 
the fatigues of a campaign, to which, rather than to the sword of the 
enemy, so many thousands of their comrades had fallen a sacrifice, their 
former national spirit completely broken, and their feelings in favour of the 
conquerors. The officers, raised from the lowest situations, ignorant, in- 
efficient, and, by the proscribing laws against the admission of Europeans 
into their ranks, debarred the means of obtaining improvement. Without 
a staff, without a commissariat, and without the necessary equipment of 
an army in the field. The Balcan untenable even in the hands of a Euro- 
pean army; and the few barriers which the nature of the ground presented, 
not made available. 

‘Commerce, instead of prospering, weighed down by the insecurity of 
life and property ; by the banishment of one of the wealthiest, and nearly 
the only people well affected towards the government; by the neglect of 
those advantages of position which this country possesses; by the unna- 
tural fluctuations of the exchange; by the debasement of the coin; by 
unjust prosecutions ; by numerous and grievous monopolies, of which the 
Sultan himself is the great promoter. 

‘The same evils pressing equally heavily on agriculture, besides one 
yet more ruinous than them all. On the European side of the Bosphorus, 
the greater portion of the inhabitants swept away by the calamities of war, 
those that remain, with arms in their hands, ready to act with the invaders. 
On the Asiatic side, nearly a whole population forcibly dragged from their 
homes to recruit an army which has ceased to exist; the remainder either 
in open rebellion, or only waiting for the opportunitysto be so. 

‘ These circumstances came within my personal observation: but if we 
— beyond my track, the prospect of Turkish affairs will be scarcely less 
gloomy. 

‘To begin with Europe. The Pasha of Scutari, whose movements 
when I was at Adrianople excited so much suspicion, shortly after removed 
all doubts of his intention, by hoisting the standard of rebellion. 

‘ The Servians and Bosniacks are, as well as the Bulgarians and Rou- 
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meliots, ripe for revolt. The two fertile provinces of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, from which the Sultan derived his ships and his treasure, are in the 
hands of the Russians. The Greeks are in the possession of a great 
portion of Greece, and their independence is acknowledged by the Sultan ; 
an act which, for reasons before assigned, will very probably hurl him 
from his throne. ; 

‘In Africa, we find that the tributary kingdom of Algiers has ceased to 
form part of the Turkish dominions; and that Egypt is worse than lost, 
the breach between Ali the Pasha and Mahmoud the Sultan being farther 
widened by the unsuccessful attempt of the powerless monarch to possess 
himself of the head of his mighty subject. 

‘ In Asia the affairs of Mahmoud are in no better condition. 

‘While Count Diebitsch was marching one Russian army through the 
European provinces of Turkey, having hardly oe | obstacles but those of 
climate to encounter, Count Paskevitch was conducting another through 
the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. Instead of being opposed as an 
invader, he was hailed as a deliverer. I was informed, on very credible 
authority, that the conquest of Armenia was achieved at the loss of ten 
men killed and forty wounded. As the Russian general advanced, the 
pashas vied with each other in tendering their submission. The Pasha of 
Bagdad begged for Russian troops to garrison his town; and the Pasha of 
Erzeroon has accepted office under the enemy of his country. 

‘ From the foregoing remarks, it will be perceived that the difficulties 
of Mahmoud are tenfold greater than those against which Peter had to 
contend. Let us now consider whether there is a proportionate superiority 
of intellect in the Turkish Sovereign to meet these difficulties. 

‘It is not my intention to recapitulate the instances of Mahmond’s 
incapacity which are scattered over this work. I shall add a few more 
observations, to justify the assumption that the character of the present 
Sultan is very far from coming up to the exaggerated notions that have 
been formed and promulgated respecting it. 

‘ It is currently asserted that Mahmoud is very much addicted to strong 
drink. This accomplishment he is said to have learned from his barber. 
His favourite beverage consists of strong liqueurs. The orders for many 
of his most violent acts are supposed to have been given while under the 
influence of spirits. This preference to liqueurs is because they contain 
the greatest quantity of excitement in the smallest space. 

‘ Fickleness is a point in his character that may be very fairly assumed. 
When his cavalry regiment was first established, he was in the habit of 
superintending its manceuvres for several hours every day: at the period 
of my departure from Constantinople, eleven ntonths had elapsed since he 
had seen the regiment under arms. This propensity is also shewn in the 
building of palaces, and deserting them as soon as finished. Numerous 
examples of this expensive folly now line each shore of the Bosphorus. 
The same feeling is indicated by the constant changing of his own and his 
troops’ dress. It is this latter attempt at conforming to European customs 
that appears to have misled so many Englishmen into the belief of his bene- 
ficialr eform. The European costume of the soldier is the first thing that 
strikes the eye of the new-comer. He perceives that it is an innovation, and 
assumes it to be an improvement, and hence he is disposed to give the 
Sultan credit for conduct which is not warranted by his acts; indeed, 
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this innovation was the last that ought to have been attempted: it was an 
invasion of his people’s prejudices, the infliction of a deep wound on their 
pride, and was one that could lead to no good result. It was, moreover, 
singularly ill-timed, being at a moment when every exertion was requisite 
to meet the crisis of an approaching war. 

‘ The great measure that distinguishes this reign is the extinction of the 
janizaries; but I am informed, by those who had a good opportunity 
of judging, that this was principally effected by the chief of the Tropijees 
(gunners); between which corps and the janizaries there had long existed 
a mortal feud. I hear that it was with the greatest difficulty Mahmoud 
could be persuaded to allow them to attempt what he had so much at heart 
to effect.’—vol. ii. pp. 406—413. 


As Russia is likely to be employed for some years in the western 
parts of Europe, it is probable that Turkey will enjoy repose for a 
sufficient length of time to enable her to recover from the many 
disasters which she has lately experienced. But whether the 
misfortunes and unpopularity of the Sultan will lead to his de- 
thronement, or whether in spite of them he shall succeed in civilizing 
his subjects and bringing them nearer, in all things, to the European 
standard, are still questions, the solution of which it will be exceed- 
ingly interesting to observe. Our hopes are that Greece may be 
regenerated, and, in time, filled with an intelligent and hardy race 
of men, who might ultimately drive back the Mahometans to 
their Asiatic fastnesses, and renew the empire of the cross at 
Constantinople. 





Art. I1l.—Ozford. A Poem. By Robert Montgomery, of Linc. Coll. 
Oxon. 12mo. pp. 258. Oxford: Collingwood. London: Whittaker 
and Co. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1831. 


So! So! The puffers of Mr. Montgomery's poetry, the heralds of 
his fame, the idolaters of his divine genius are beginning to blush 
for their folly! They really have paused upon this volume! They 
were ‘reluctant to throw a shadow upon the youthful talent whence 
it has sprung,” that is to say, to acknowledge that they have them- 
selves hitherto been too friendly and too foolish in their praises, 
They have thought it necessary to give the matter some “ consi- 
deration,” for the first time as it would seem, and the conclusion to 
which they have come is most remarkable. They ‘are bound by 
truth” (a novel ingredient in their canons of criticism) “ to say, that 
they do not think this poem worthy of the authgr!” Their admis- 
sions do not end here. After beginning with terms of censure as 
gentle as possible, one of these chroniclers of his poetic glories 
goes on to declare against him in the following alternating sentences 
of peace and war, in which self-love is seen casting a longing retro- 
spect upon faded panegyrics, and at the same time trembling before 
the frowns of public opinion, which can no longer be deluded with 
impunity. “There is a mediocrity running through the whole, 
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which shews that the subject rarely or never touched the imagina- 
tion of the writer; and there are a number of faults, not redeemed 
by a like number of the wonted merits which have hitherto, not only 
excited hopes, but displayed existing genius, in Mr. Montgomery’s 
compositions. As an accession to his fame, therefore, we hold 
‘Oxford’ to be a failure ; though it exhibits a mind yearning after 
the good and great, and teaches us to esteem the individual, while 
we regret to withhold our praise from the poet.” Such is the 
language of the Literary Gazette of the 19th of March, a journal 
which has for some years been lauding Mr. Montgomery, and other ~ 
equally conceited writers, to the highest heaven of renown; and 
which now at length begins to find that, in order to preserve its 
own existence, it must cease to be the auctioneer of the booksellers. 

We have never despaired of the cause of sound literature, although 
we must take leave to remark, that we have often been amazed at 
the confidence, to use a lenient expression, with which the praises 
of that same journal have been appended by certain publishers to 
the advertisements of their books. We do not mean to say that 
we were astonished at seeing them convert into an instrument for 
the sale of their publications, a Gazette that professed to be an 
impartial guide to the current literature of the day. To abstain 
from making the most of their own property would be a species of 
sacrifice, which cannot reasonably be expected from persons, whose 
ideas of literature are exclusively of a commercial character. But 
what we have been truly surprised at is this, that a journal written 
as the Literary Gazette usually is, in a style that is quite dis- 
graceful to the age in which we live, should not only have been 

uoted by intelligent booksellers as an authority in the way of cri- 
ticism, but that it should have actually exercised for any length of 
time, in these days of general education, a degree of influence un- 
known to any of its hebdomadal rivals, and against which not one 
of these has yet contended with success. In order to justify our 
charge we shall turn over a pile of that publication for the present 
year, which now lies before us, and shall transcribe from it at ran- 
dom a few sentences, which will prove that the person who has 
written them, whoever he may be, is utterly unqualified to sit in 
judgment upon English composition. We go to this task with the 
less remorse, because, far from entertaining any personal hostility 
to the Editor of the Literary Gazette, we, on the contrary, think 
of him with feelings of unaffected esteem, as we know him to be a 
gentleman of the most amiable character. Besides, he can have no 
just objection to being tried by his own rule, which he has thus laid 
down, p. 38 :—‘‘And if the author does take upon himself to criti- 
cise the works of others, he should be careful that Azs work should 
be free from the offences which he attributes to theirs,” a rule 
neither very happily nor very correctly expressed. Mere violations 
of syntax, such as those which are contained in the following sen- 
tenges, we shall not notice, as so many examples of this fault 
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crowd upon us, that if we were to quote them all, they would occupy 
many pages of our journal. 


‘In our last number we could only allude to this volume, and the elabo- 
rate and philosophical nature of its contents prevent us from doing much 
more just now.”—p. 21. 

“There seems to us no sufficient grounds for calling him an unkind 
son.”—p. 194. 

“The present work surpasses his (Mr. Alcock’s) former publications, 
and deserves to be placed amongst the best which has lately appeared on 
the nature and treatment of diseases.”—p. 185. 

“But the details of his history warrant the supposition that, neither his 
own interest, nor personal advancement were the motives of his courting 
the favour of the king by seconding his views.” —p, 225. 


To correct the syntax of the Gazette would be, indeed, an endless 
labour. What does the reader think of a critic, who thus pronounces 
an opinion upon a certain novel ? 


“Not an historical romance after Sir Walter Scott, only enacted in 
modern days; but rather ‘ chronicles scandaleuse’ like those of Comines, 
and like those chronicles, with nothing of what is commonly called scan- 
dal in them.”—p. 38. 


Passing over the bad English and the worse French of this 
sentence, we ask whether the critic does not say in the same breath, 
that the book is scandalous and not scandalous? Captain Crowe’s 
Memoirs, after furnishing six columns of extract, are dismissed with 
the following beautiful sentence :— 


‘But all our readers now sabby as much of dis Captain Crowe as 
‘ebery dog in kingston’ did, or at least as we can make them sabby ; 
and so we must hold no more palaver. !!!”—p. 66. 


Such is the language ofa critical publication, calling itself a‘‘Jour- 
nal of the Belles Lettres’! The same critic, after pronouncing 
an eulogium on Becker’s German Grammar, says :— 


“The difficulty of rendering the sense of German terminology into Eng- 
lish is the chief obstacle, which had to be overcome, and we think it has 
been surmounted as far as possible.”—>p. 71. 


In what English dictionary is the word terminology to be found ? 
What does it mean? Does it mean the science of language, or of 
boundaries? If the former, what is meant by the “ sense of Ger- 
man terminology ’’? 

One should think that an author criticising his own work would 
be able, in his own Gazette, to explain himself in language at least 
unambiguous. We admit at once the modesty of his apology. 
“‘ Our only resource is to state the truth candidly, and leave the 
truth to the judgment of our readers. We feel confident in their 
confidence, and in having deserved it; and therefore need only 
state that these criticisms emanate from the pen of a gentleman 
intrusted with the department of our Journal to which they belong; 
that the editor has such entire reliance upon his impartiality and 
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integrity, that he would deem it an affront to alter a syllable he had 
written.” We shall say nothing of the impartiality displayed in the 
sentence which follows. 


‘** Upon the whole, we are free to say, that this portrait gallery well earns 
its very extensive popularity ; for it can boast of original and well execu- 
ted raits, at a price which nothing but an immense sale could render 
possible ; and the memoirs have at least great pains taken to ensure their 
authenticity.”—p. 155. 


The memoirs, it seems, take pains to ensure their own authen- 
ticity ! 

‘“‘The hint of this very clever and very entertaining trifle seems to be 
taken from Pickard’s five-act comedy; but the author has, with his wonted 
skill, condensed its spirit into an olympic nutshell, all kernel, though enli- 
vened with the maggots of Mrs. Edwin.” —p. 173. 


We do not believe, that the English language contains a simile 
more unfortunate than this in every respect. It violates good taste, 
it is inapplicable to the subject, and highly offensive to the person 
to whom it is, evidently, the intention of the writer to pay a compli- 
ment ! 


“ The author of the present life (of Cranmer) has done wisely in quoting 
his authorities for such positions as contravene former opinions ; and in 
laying down his own, neither dogmatically nor unsupported, he has entitled 
himself to the claim of a fair and judicious biographer.”—p. 225. 


The sentence is inelegant, vague, and ungrammatical. We can 
guess at the critic’s meaning, in saying that the author of the Life 
has entitled himself to the claim of a fair and judicious biogra- 
pher ;” but this language does not express the idea which he in- 
tended te convey : unsupported is a most unhappy expression ; if 
used at all, it should have been as an adverb—unsupported/y. 


‘‘ These adventures, (of a Playwright), we are sorry to say, are exceed- 
ingly commonplace : the mere usual routine of two young lovers, separated 
by cruel fate, and brought together by such accidents as falls from vicious 
horses, being nearly drowned, but not quite, meeting at every strange turn 
of life, saving from the clutches of what the Irish call an abductor, and 
other cases of rescue too tedious to mention, till in the end they are rivetted 
together fast as the law can make them.”—p. 212. 


Here is a jumble indeed ! Passing over the questionable pro- 
priety of the phrase “‘ exceedingly commonplace,” what are we to 
make of the remainder of the sentence? What verb does “‘ the mere 
usual routine” govern ? Supposing we admit that the sentence is 
rendered intelligible by this construction, ‘‘ these adventures are the 
mere usual routine,” &c., are we also to carry on the syntax in this 
way—* these adventures are the mere usual routine,” “‘ and other 
cases of rescue too tedious to mention”? Assuming that lovers may 
be “ separated by cruel fate, and brought together by such acci- 
dents as falls from vicious horses, being nearly drowned, but not 
quite, meeting at every strange turn of life,” accidents which it 
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must be allowed are very awkwardly described, what are we to 
understand by the next member of the sentence, ‘‘ saving from the 
clutches of wi de the Irish call an abductor’? Who is saved? What 
is saved? How does this saving separate, or bring the lovers 
together ? 

‘‘ Our disappointment is the greater, as we looked for an abundance of 
whim, anecdote, and smart observation, not only on the stage, but on so- 
ciety at large. Having, however, but a sprinkling of these qualities, we 
shall do our endeavour to illustrate the volume in the most favourable light 
by their selection.” —Jdem. 

The first of these two sentences leaves it in doubt whether the 
critic looked in the book for “an abundance of whim, anecdote, 
and smart observation,” or on ‘‘ the stage” and “‘ society at large.” 
From the second sentence we collect, that it is in himself these 
“ qualities” (an anecdote being, os to this writer, a quality) 
reside, for he says, “‘ Having, however, but a sprinkling of these 
qualities, we shall do our endeavour (a very graceful style truly !) 
to illustrate the volume in the most favourable light by their selec- 
tion.” To illustrate means of itself to brighten with light, so that 
the adoption of the word /ight in the sentence is an unpardonable 
tautology. Then the selection is to be their selection, that is to 
say, a selection made by the qualities of “ whim, anecdote, and 
smart observation,” which, as we have just seen, are not in the 
volume but in the critic! 


To these precious specimens of the style of the Literary Gazette 
we might have added a great many others, if we had any desire, as 
we really have not, to wound the feelings of the Editor of that 
Journal, We have poeenser enough to assist the world of readers 


in appreciating the character of a publication, which affects to guide 
their taste upon matters of criticism. We leave it to them to dis- 
cover the principle, upon which men can, to any useful or legitimate 
purpose, dissect and estimate the writings of others, who, in the 
very sentences in which they convey their observations, betray a 
degree of ignorance, or want of care, infinitely more deserving of 
censure, than the worst of the productions upon the demerits of 
which they have the courage to pronounce. It is time that this 
humbug should cease. 
Indeed we have many reasons for believing that it will cease, 
and that speedily too. We have before us the prospectus of a new 
eriodical, to be entitled ‘‘ The Metropolitan,” and to be edited by 
r. T. Campbell and Mr. Redding, the late editor and sub-editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine. The paper in which they an- 
nounce the new Journal contains a disclosure, which coming from 
those gentlemen, experienced as they have been in the arts of the 
trade for the last ten years, is of singular literary importance. ‘‘ The 
employment,” say the ex-conductors of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, ‘of every description of periodical work as a medium for 
diffusing false impressions ee character of new publications, 
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has, in the present day, been carried to such an extent, as to injure 
seriously the cause of literature. Authors and publishers have 
been alike the victims of this prevailing evil.” Here is an astound- 
ing confession !—and that from two individuals who have been 
not a little behind the curtain, and not a little implicated in the 
maintenance of the very system which they now denounce ! 

We live indeed in a reforming age, and upon no other head of 
public grievance is the want of a thorough change much more to 
be desired, than upon that of the puff system, the rotten borough 
system of literature. Our readers will bear witness, that at a 
time when the streams of periodical literature were all corrupted at 
their sources, when no criticism was tolerated among the publishers, 
which was not tuned to uniform praise ; when the ‘ puff system” 
was in its most palmy state of prosperity; the voice of this journal 
was raised fearlessly, though alone, in vigorous and determined 
resistance against the numerous authors and booksellers, who com- 
bined their efforts, for the purpose of forcing upon the public a 
species of literature unworthy, in every respect, of the past and 
living intellect of England. The principles of taste and of justice 
by which we were sincerely guided, were misrepresented as mere 
malignity. Some persons asserted that we censured particular 
works, because we had not been bribed; and that we were out- 
rageous against others, because we had been highly paid to bring 
them by abuse into notice! It was the custom of most of the 
booksellers to advertise their publications, in the sheet set apart for 
that purpose in this journal. Several withdrew their advertisements 
because we would not lend ourselves to the chorus of applause, by 
which their new speculations were successively ushered into the 
world. Among these, some thought that they might do with us, just 
as they pleased. It was amusing to watch the manner in which, 
for a while, they coquetted with us before they finally declared off. 
A book was really good, and we accordingly displayed its merits. 
Advertisements, from which, by the way, we derive a most con- 
temptible profit, came in the next month with wonderful alacrity. 
Unfortunately, the next publication, se was some trashy com- 
pilation, which we exposed to well deserved punishment—that is, to 
no sale; we, in turn, were punished by no advertisements! In 
that respect our pages exhibited a melancholy blank, which the 
sages conceived would soon bring us to our critical senses. This, 
however, was not the case; we remained perfectly callous to the 
alteration, and praised and censured exactly as we thought just, in 
every case, and the advertisements followed or were withheld ac- 
cordingly, until we committed a monstrous and unpardonable offence, 
by detecting some errors which appeared in the first volume of a 
particular series, since when we have been, we believe, altogether 
cut off from the splendid patronage of the persons to whom we 
allude! 


We might reveal a similar piece of counting-house diplomacy 
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on the part of another firm, who complained of the multiplied con- 
tradictions which our pages gave to their paragraphs in the news- 
papers, and to the criticisms of their sub-editors and contributors, 
in certain magazines. If we would allow their puffs to deceive the 
public only for a while, until the impressions of their books were 
sold off, then we might say what we liked. But we were too quick 
with our attentions. We anticipated their magazine, and some- 
times even their newspaper paragraphs :—hence no more adver- 
tisements ! 

But this is not all. A custom has long existed, according to 
which every work of any importance, which an author wished to 
have noticed in the more respectable periodical journals, has been 
presented to the editors. The custom may probably have had 
its origin in an idea, not altogether unfounded, that if the editors 
were obliged to purchase such works as they might think most 
worthy of their attention, a great mass of those which issue from 
the press would come forth still-born. This is undoubtedly true. 
We conceive ourselves to be so far under an obligation to those 
who transmit their productions to us, as to think it necessary to 
pay immediate attention to them, and by so doing, we fully return 
the compliment. But as, on the one hand, we have never allowed 
that a work should receive an iota of praise, beyond what its intrin- 
sic merits entitled it to, merely because it had been presented to us, 
so on the other, we have scrupulously abstained from censuring any 
book, merely because it has been withheld from us by the author or 
publisher. We may have postponed our notice of such a book, and 
sometimes passed it by altogether; but if we should chance to buy 
or borrow it, we have uniformly treated it with the same measure 
of justice in all other respects, as we should have done, had it 
been placed gratuitously in our hands. It was very clear, how- 
ever, that certain publishers, whom delicacy prevents us from 
naming, conceived that they created a more serious obligation than 
we ever admitted, or ever will admit, by the presentation of their 
works; for as soon as they found that we were not to be trained 
to join in the jargon of indiscriminate applause by which their. 
adventures were uniformly introduced, they systematically withheld 
them from our journal. In pursuing this course they saved us 
from a great deal of trouble, as we thus had not the labour of 
wading through piles, which have since become the property of 
the trunk-makers, while it was silly in those persons to suppose, 
that we need ever allow any work of peculiar interest to escape 
the tribunal of the Monthly Review. We montien these things 
in order to shew the sordid spirit of trade, which has for some 
years insinuated itself into our literature, and at the same time to 
encourage other journalists who hope to succeed, as we have suc- 
ceeded, in resisting the attempts which have been, and still are, inces- 
santly made, in order toestablish a monopoly in criticism. We say ‘‘as 
we have succeeded,” for we believe that the integrity of this Review 
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stands unquestioned ; at least, the public seem to think so, as the 
circle of our influence becomes every day more and more enlarged. 
We can only attribute this result to the oe firmness with 
which we have pursued our labours, and particularly to the incor- 
ruptible and fearless consistency, with which we have exposed 
literary empiricism, wherever it has appeared, and by whomsoever 
it has been supported. 

We have broken more than one lance already with Mr. Montgo- 
mery, and if we again return to the charge, the only circumstance 
we have to regret in the contest is, that it may look upon our side 
more like a persecution of an individual, than the performance of 
a duty. Even this suspicion we must encounter, and we feel the 
less hesitation in doing so, because we are conscious of being 
actuated by no other than the most justifiable motives. Here is 
a writer calling himself a poet, printing what he denominates his 
“* poetical mre iy getting them illustrated by engravings, and in 
short, aping the course which is usually followed by the publishers 
of really celebrated productions, as if his effusions had already been 
stamped with immortality. The present composition he sends into 
the world, not simply as a poem, but as the fourth volume of Mont- 
gomery’s poems, and surrounded with all the paraphernalia which 
attend a series of approved and sterling compositions. This false 
appearance of general consent will, me a induce many persons 
to purchase the trash, who will not find out their folly until it be 
too late. To others it may be hoped, that our warning voice shall 
not be addressed altogether in vain. 

The professed object of the work is to celebrate the literary glories 
of Oxtord, and to afford a poetical repository of the great names, 
by which that university has been graced since its earliest founda- 
tion. How some of the writers, to whom it has been an Alma 
Mater, would stare at the pigmy who has thus essayed to emblazon 
their fame! How the chancellor, masters, and scholars, to whom 
this poem has been dedicated, must have been struck with amaze- 
ment, when they read the two first lines— 


‘What makes the glory of a mighty land, 
Her people famous, and her history grand ?’ 


We had ere while to object to this same bard, that he entered 
upon his subject er abrupto, with an earthquake, a storm, and a 
flourish of trumpets. Certes he has now gone to the other extreme, 
and commenced his theme in as creeping a style as could well be 
imagined. He soon, however, mends his pace, for a few lines further 


on he makes ‘curse’ rhyme with ‘ universe,’ and talks splendid 
nonsense. 


‘ For thus, the spirit on her wing sublime 
Above the reach of earth, and roar of time, 
In that deep energy may proudly share, 
Which featur’d worlds, and all that formeth there !’ 
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The roar of Time is to us a new operation. We never heard old 
Time sing, not to speak of roaring. We are at a loss to guess by 
what means the said roar could be effected, for hath Time organs ? 
And what, we beg leave to enquire, is the meaning of the phrase, 
‘all that formeth there ?”—Formeth what? What is the nomi- 
native case to the verb? 

‘If then from intellect alone arise 
The noblest worth a nation’s heart can prize, 
In tow’ry dimness, gothic, vast, or said, 
Behold her palaces of learning stand !" 


We had just now ‘grand’ rhyming with ‘land;’ here it rhymes 
with ‘stand :’ some pages farther on ‘grand’ has a ‘hand,’ and 
again takes to ‘land;’ it then marries with ‘ expand,’ once more 
reverts to its former lover, ‘land,’ and remains steadfast to the 
same flame on a fourth trial in the following enchanting lines— 


‘ Here Sydney dreamt, Marcellus of his land, 
Whom poets lov’d, and queens admitted grand ;’ 


it then becomes associated with ‘command,’ and after coquetting 
a second time with ‘stand,’ disappears. But the argument of the 
four lines above quoted is what we are most puzzled to make out. 
Let us put them into prose. ‘If then the noblest worth the heart 
of a nation can prize arise from intellect alone, behold her palaces 
of learning standing in grand, or vast, or gothic, or towery dimness !’ 
We confess that we cannot see any connexion between the ‘ If’ 
and the ‘behold,’ and are quite at sea as to the reason of the 
disjunctives between grand, vast, gothic, and towery, for though 
the ‘or’ is only actually prefixed to grand, it must, according to 
the construction, be understood as also belonging to the other 
three adjectives. 


After a flourish about the classic authors of Greece and Rome, 
the poet prays, 
‘Long maytheir forceful page and free-born style 
From year to year succeeding youth beguile ; 
The judgment form, uncertain taste direct, 
Teach truth to feel, and fancy to reflect !" 
The latter line sounds well to the ear; need we remark how 
truly ridiculous it is to talk of truth feeling, and of fancy reflect- 
ing? We should have thought that it was the province of truth to 
reflect, and of fancy to feel, and if we be right, the collocation 
shews how little this poet knows of either. 
‘ What soul so vacant, so profoundly dull, 


What brain so wither’d in a woful skull 
Can deem it, &c. 


We present these two lines as happy samples of Mr. Montgomery's 
power, in describing the soul and the brain of a decided bore. 
They form a pleasing and suitable introduction to his fine invective 
against the prize regulations of the University :— 
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‘ Alike one standard for the great and small 
Her laws decree, by which she judges all ; 
Hence, in one mould must oft confound at once 
The daring thinker with the plodding dunce ; 
The soaring mind must sink into a plan, 
Forget her wings, and crawl where dulness can ; 
Those bolder traits, original and bright, 
Fade into dimness when they lose the light 
Of open, free, and self-created day, 
Where all the tints of character can play ; 
While creeping plodders, who have never bred 
One single fancy to refresh the head, 
But toiled contented o’er a menial ground 
Where commonplace pursues her petty round, 
With smirking valor meet their judgment day, 
When talent melts in nervous gloom away.’ 


Did our friend Montgomery really come off the fiftieth best, and 
was his the talent which melted away in nervous gloom ?—The 
passage savours of complaint. It is followed by a rambling 
rhapsody, in much the same tone, about the sublimity of genius, 
and its power of creating thunders, unloosening storms, and nod- 
ding like Olympian Jove, and making the universe feel the said 
nod, and overawing every thing and every body, until in the end 
it becomes 


‘ The king of nature, and the lord of time! !’ 


It is wonderful to us how any man of mature age can sit down and 
deliberately pen such nonsense as this. We are next treated to 
a dissertation upon the antiquity of Oxford, the site of which, it 
seems, was chosen by the Roman Brutus, after whose time 


‘ A city rose beside the haunt ador’d, 
Where Memprick built what Vortiger restor’d.’ 


This last line is a perfect example of melody! Cesar’s self, too, 
visited Oxford, a fact which is proved in this way—“ Who will say 
that he was not there?” The poet having elaborately raised and 
glorified Oxford and its colleges, proceeds to characterize the great 
scholars by whom the University was, from time to time, adorned. 
We presume that our readers will be satisfied with a portion of his 
sketch of Johnson, in whose name Mr. Montgomery’s heart hath 
felt particular delight. 


‘ Yet round the grandest soul 
How weakness hovers with a vile control !— 
A grinning demon, whose contrasted sway 
Supremer wisdom cannot scorn away. 
As when some organ of the frame appears 
In matchless strength beyond the mould of years, 
A weakness balancing that strength is found ; 
So, oft in mind where miracles abound, 
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The lying pettiness of nature seems 

Reveng’d in mocking what perfection dreams. 
In Johnson thus: the piety that trod 

Each path of life, communing with her God, 

In gloomy hours could childish phantoms see, 
And give to penance what was due to tea! 

The mind that reason’d on the fate of man, 

And soar’d as high as wingless Nature can, 
Would oft descend, the petty bigot show, 

And wrench his spirit to out-talk a foe ! 

Or else, in whirlwind fury swept along, 

Desert the right to prove a victor wrong. 

The soul that spake angelically wise 

When truth and he were thron’d amid the skies, 
In human life his Rasselas forgot, 

To wear the meanness of our common lot, 

By passion bow’d, each prejudice obey’d, 

And grew ferocious when a smile was made !’—pp. 54—56. 

It seems that Mr. Montgomery has the honour of occasionally 
conversing with the ghost of Wesley, at least he informs us that he 
often sees in Wesley’s room a ‘ hol shadow ’ resembling that en- 
thusiast. Often too at night his ae paints Hervey in ‘a holy 
dream,’ and Sydney, a Ben Jonson, and Locke, with whose 


spirits he mingles, while others, according to the following elegant 
satire, are very differently employed. 


‘ But who can languish through a hideous hour 
When heart is dead, and only wine hath power ? 
That brainless meeting of congenial fools, 

Whose highest wisdom is to hate the Schools, 

Discuss a Tandem, or describe a race, 

And damn the Proctor with a solemn face, 

Swear nonsense wit, and intellect a sin, 

Loll o'er the wine, and asininely grin !— 

Hard is the doom when awkward chance decoys 

A moment’s homage to their brutal joys. 

What fogs of dullness fill the heated room, 

Bedimm’d with smoke, and poison’d with perfume, 

Where now and then some rattling soul awakes 

In oaths of thunder, till the chamber shakes ! 

Then Midnight comes, intoxicating maid, 

What heroes snore, beneath the table laid! 

But, still reserv’'d to upright posture true, 

Behold ! how stately are the sterling few :— 

Soon o’er their mary Ae nature wine prevails, 

Decanters triumph, and the drunkard fails : 

As weary tapers at some wondrous rout 

Their strength departed, winkingly go out, 

Each spirit flickers till its light is oer, 

And all is darkness that was drunk before !’—pp. 60—62. 
The fancy displayed in this description, the accuracy of the 
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metaphors, the comparison of midnight with a maid, an intoxicating 
maid, the contrast between the triumph of the decanters and the 
failure of the drunkards, the picturesque extinction of the tapers 
which winkingly go out, and the noble climax with which the mo 
scene is closed, 


‘ And all is darkness that was drunk before,’ 


combine to render this passage the most perfect model of satirical 
writing in our language! Nor is the poet unconscious of his 
ower in this department of verse, for it is one of his consolations, 
in reflecting upon the death of the ever-to-be-lamented Canning, 
that he had not 
‘ Inflicted pangs where only praise was due 
And vilely thwarted ev’ry nobler view; 
A more than melanch’ly for him who died, 
Slain by the weapons which renown supplied, 
My soul had borne.’ 

We believe that we shared as sincerely as most persons in the 
general sympathy, which was occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Canning ; but had we been standing in Westminster over his sacred 
remains, may we perish if we could refrain from laughter were 
Robert Montgomery near us, and talking of his melanch’ly ! 
There is something irresistibly original and ludicrous in his squeez- 
ing out the o/ A similar contempt is perpetrated against the 
same unhappy letter in ‘ parsonage ’— 


‘ Hath wistful gazed where neat the pars’nage rose.’ 


This, too, was the residence of Bowles—‘ Romantic Bowles,’ as the 
poet calls him ; he will hardly thank the man, we suspect, who has 
no scruple in turning Bremhill into a pars’nage. In like manner, 
the o is picked out from history, pastoral, memory, and a multitude 
of other words, which it would be grievous to mention. 

The following biting lines would seem to have been intended for 
one of the poet’s ci-devant worshippers. 


‘ Yet oft ambiguous Hate her truth beguiles, 
And envy wriggles into serpent smiles !— 
Some cringing, cawing, sycophantic sneak, 
With heart as hollow, as his head is weak, 
In smother’d voice will chance a rival sue 
To feed the pages of a starv’d review ; 
“‘ Dear Sir! I think your genius quite divine,” — 
Tomorrow, turn, and lash it line by line !’"—p. 84. 
Montgomery’s war with the critics does not stop here. It is re- 
newed with tenfold force at the close of a biograghical sketch, which 
he gives of his sweet self, as one of the worthies of Oxford, and as 
a bard treading the earth like an angel. We pity the hapless 
wights upon whom the following tremendous burst of invective is 


destined to fall. The ‘thundering pages’ in the last line will be 
admired as grand. 
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‘ Pleasant is morning, &c., &c., &c. 
* * * 7 * 


‘ But sweeter far proves his revengeful lot 
Whom fame hath slighted, or the world forgot, 
In printed bile to let his spirit vent, 
And mangle volumes to his heart’s content ; 
Corrupt what style, create what fault he please, 
Laugh o’er the truth, and lie with graceful ease ! 
Thus envy lives, and disappointment heals 
The gangren’d wounds a tortur'd mem’ry feels ; 
Thus wither'd hopes delightful vengeance wreak, 
And pages thunder more than scorn could speak.—p. 92. 


Nor yet is the anger of the be-criticised poet soothed by these 
effusions. He returns to the subject in his notes, and thus pours 
out all the phials of his wrath. 


‘In the course of this volume incidental allusions have been made to 
contemporary criticisms : no candid reader will mistake or misapply them. 
It would be a sensorious foppery for any man, whatever his rank in liter- 
ature, to express unlimited contempt for an art, in which many of the most 
accomplished and profound scholars of the day are engaged; and laugh- 
able bigotry to deny the wit, eloquence, and brilliancy, from time to time 
exhibited in our modern reviews. But while he allows the excellencies 
of criticism, he cannot be blind to the theoretic dulness, flimsy sarcasm, 
and monotonous twaddle, which distinguish a great part of it. Of late, a 
new class of critics has arisen, composed chiefly of bankrupt prosers, and 
miscellaneous rhymers, whom Pope has christened, ‘‘ Grub-street poets 
run to seed.”* At present, they are trying an experiment with public 
taste,—whether “ criticism,” diseased with prejudice, and bloated with 
vulgarity, will be popularly relished, and meet with success. Their whole 
power consists in noise and nonsense, and with these they make a most 
industrious rattle from week to week, and month to month. 

‘ But let no reader consider these remarks as intended to excite indig- 
nation against a mournful race of men, who are too often compelled to eat 
the bread of infamy, and, under the name of critics, unite the double 
character of poltroons and maligners. Rather let him change contempt 
into the more Christian feeling of pity. For are they not to be pitied, who 
are born—wretched—and die? We may indeed, on observing the swagger 
of their style, and the mock heroism exhibited in their ‘‘ defence of public 
taste,” imagine them to be the happiest fellows alive. Yet were he to single 
out one out of the herd for minute observation, how often would he discover 


him to be a shrivelled unfortunate, gnawed by disappointment, or jaun- 
diced by despair! one who has indeed been a writer of all work—the 
Helot of literature. Tragedies that were never acted, poems that were 
never read, and novels that were never sold, are his to claim. He has 
murdered for morning papers, and set houses on fire for evening journals, 
and yet remains unknown. Amid such disasters, let a generous mind 
pause ere it condemn him, whom circumstances have twisted into a 





* «Bad poets become malevolent critics, just as weak wine turns to 
vinegar.—SouTHey. 
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degenerate hireling, When the petty rivalries of the hour are forgotten, 
and truth is alone remembered, the retrospections of such a character are 
by no means enviable, ‘To him belongs not the smile of the good, nor the 
friendship of the great; as he has lived to be degraded, so will he die to 
be forgotten.’—pp. 266, 267. 


We trembled lest we should chance to come under the lash of 
this mighty scorpion poet. We hoped that he would be so good as 
to spare us, when lo ! upon returning to the text we found ourselves 
already in his fangs. Behold, readers, how we are mangled! We 
have indeed the consolation of being tortured in good company, for 
the Edinburgh is almost devoured at the same time. 


‘Each reptile started from his snug review 
To spit out poison,—as most reptiles do; 
Oh! how they feasted on each faulty line, 
And generously made their dullness thine ! 
From page to page they grinn’d a ghastly smile, 
Yet seem’d to look so heavenlike all the while ; 
Then talk’d of merit to the world unknown,— 
Ah! who could doubt them, for they meant their own. 


‘Religion too !—what right had he to scan 
The scheme of glory which she wove for man ; 
Or paint around him whereso’er he trod, 
The glowing fullness of eternal God ? 
Indeed ’twas hinted,—hop’d it was untrue, 
His heart had worn an atheistic hue; 
And still religion, though its hallow'd name 
Had lent a freshness to his early fame, 
Had not alike both heart and head inspir’d ; 
In short, the world was sick, and they were tir’d ; 
And then, to prove his verse had made it vile, 
They mouth’d it in their own sweet monthly style ! 


‘ Next, Paternoster * hir'd a serpent too, 
To sound his rattle in the Scotch Review ; 
And yet,—alas! that such a menial end 
Should wait on all who noble taste defend, 
Though much was thought, and more, divinely said, - 
The poet triumph’d, and the public read ; 
And when Abuse herself had ceas’d to pay, 
That public hooted, and she slunk away ! ’—pp. 92—S5. 


We breathe once more. Never in all our critical experience 
have we experienced any thing like this castigation. Our limbs 
quiver, the pen will no longer remain in our hands, for steed though 
it be, (and by the bye these steel pens are a most capital inven- 
tion; they save us at least an hour a day in mere mending, and 
applied to the glazed paper which has been recently manufactured, 
we have no difficulty in saying that we thus acquire another hour 


by greater velocity in writing, so that we thus gain an additional 
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month every year, and an additional year every twelve years, 
beyond the ordinary lot of mortals), it flies away in terror fest it 
should be sacrificed by the ‘ triumphant poet.’ Even our ink turns 
pale with fear! 

As however, after the dark and ominous cloud which the shep- 
herd anxiously watches upon the hill has broken, and the thunders 
with which it was charged have rolled away to the verge of the 
horizon, and the heavy shower hath fallen, the sky cheers up again, 
and the air becomes balmy, and the heart exults in the belief that 
the danger is over for the remainder of the day, so we, now that the 
poet has wreaked all his vengeance, and poured forth all his thun- 
ders, and hoping that, for a while at least, he will have no more to 
spare, venture with a stealthy pace to return to our critical chair, 
and resume the thread of our discourse. 

The horn of Heber’s fame is much exalted by Montgomery's 
verse. A happy and natural transition leads him then to the 
description of the commencement of his own collegiate life, in which 
the ‘ walk of wonder’ (!) through the town, the ‘ flutter of the vir- 
gin gown,’ the ‘giggles’ at the freshman, the majesty of High Street, 
the anticipating smiles of the tradesmen, ae sundry other mar- 
vellous things are splendidly recorded. Among the men with whom 
he became in due course of time acquainted, we observe were two, 
named Mr. Periness and Mr. Perfection, neither of whom it seems 
liked his poems. 


‘Then, happy Pertness, how sincerely vain ! 
And, sour Perfection, what sublime disdain ! 
For ever in detractive art employ’d, 

No virtue weicom’d, and no book enjoy’d.’ 


There was the rub. Another acquaintance of our poet was a mas- 
ter of arts of the name of Nothing. 


‘ But save me heaven! from what no words can tell,— 
A human Nothing, made of strut and swell, 
Who thinks no University contains 
Sufficient wisdom to reward his pains ; 
Yet, paltry creature! what a vacant skull ! 
In all but falsehood, vellainously dull ; 
Big words and oaths in one wild volley roll, 
And nature blushes for so mean a soul.’ 


So much for Nothing ! 

Having now sufficiently amused ourselves with the egotism, the 
conceit, the folly, and the ‘ strut and swell’ of Mr. Montgomery, 
let us not omit to do justice to those parts of his work which excite 
no other feeling than that of admiration. There are indeed not 
more than two or three passages, in the whole extent of the two 
thousand lines which make up this composition, worthy of the 
name of poetry. Perhaps the reader will agree with us, that one 
of these passages may be found in the author’s reminiscence of a 
visit which he paid to his friend Bowles. 
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‘ Hast thou forgot that balmy summer noon 
That glow'd so fair, and fled, alas! so soon, 
My chosen friend! in whose fond smile | see 
A spirit noble, and a nature free. 
When Blenheim woo’d us to her grand domain, 
Where Hist’ry smiles, and Marlborough lives again ! 
And on the way how sweet retirement threw 
A shade of promise o’er life’s distant view :— 
How wildly beautiful the vasty sky, 
Like heaven reveal’d, burst radiant on the eye! 
A spirit bosom’d in the winds, appear’d 
To chant noon-hymns, where’er a sound career’d, 
While ev'ry leaf a living gladness wore, 
And bird-like flutter'd as the breeze pass’d o’er ; 
The lark made music in the golden air, 
The green earth, yellow’d by a sunny glare, 
In twinkling dyes beheld her flow’ry race 
Dance to the wind, and sparkle o’er her face ; 
Faint, sweet, and far, we heard the sheep-bell sound, 
And insect happiness prevail around.— 
The green monotony of hill and glade, 
Where viewless streams,—by verdure oft betray’d, 
Like Charity, who walks the world unseen, 
Yet leaves a light where’er her hand hath been,— 
By bank and mead roll’d windingly away, 
*T was ours to witness in superb array ; 
And through that gate, in arched grandeur rear’d, 
When first the pomp of Blenheim park appear’d, 
My fancy caught from thine assenting gaze 
The magic gleam that sympathy betrays! 
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‘ Noon glided on, till day’s declining glow 
Beheld us sweeping o’er the verdant flow 

Wiad Of meadowy vales, to where the village hill 

ih | In garden bloom we welcom’d, bright and still. 
| That sunny eve in smiling converse fled 

Around a banquet generously spread, 

Beneath a roof where elegance combin’d 

The pure in taste with fancy the refin’d,— 

The church antique, whose ivied turret won 

The dying changes of departing sun, 

And gleamed upon us at our parting hour, 

I still remember in its beauteous pow’r. 

Then home we sped beside romantic trees 

Whose leaf-pomp glitter’d to the starting breeze, 

And fondly view’d in symmetry of shade 

The mimic branches on the meadows laid. 

In wave-like glory burn’d the sunset sky ! 

Where rosy billows seem’d to swell and lie, 

Superbly vast ;—as if that haughty Day, 

Ere yet th’ horizon saw him sink away, 

His clouds and colors vassal-like wontd see 

Once more awake, and own their Deity !’—pp. 70—74. 
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To this we shall add one other passage, in which, we would fain 
believe, the author wishes to make the amende honourable for the 
passionate and indeed low-bred phraseology, in which he has else- 
where indulged his temper. 


‘ Who breathes, in good and ill must bear his part, 
And each can tell a history of heart, 
How Time hath ting’d the moral of his years 
Through gloom or glory, triumph, pangs, or tears. 
And yet, howe’er the spirit prove her right, 
To give it voice is deem’d a vain delight ; 
And far too deeply is my mem’ry fraught 
With the cold lesson blighted hours have taught, 
To think a life so valueless as mine, 
With the stern feelings of a world may twine. 
But words will swell from out excited mind, 
As heave the waters to the booming wind, 
In some fond mood when dreaming thoughts control 
Departed years that slumber in the soul ! 


‘ Life still is young, but not the world, with me; 
For where the freshness I was wont to see ? 
A bloom hath vanish’d from the face of things ; 
No more the syren of enchantment sings 
In sunny mead, or shady walk, or bow’er, 
Like that which warbled o’er my youthful hour. 
Let reason laugh, or elder wisdom smile 
On the warm phantasies which youth beguile ; 
There is a pureness in that glorious prime 
That mingles not with our maturer time. 
All earth is brightened from a sun within, 
As yet unshaded by a world of sin, 
While mind and nature blendingly array 
In light and love, whate’er our dreams survey ; 
Though perils darken from the distant years, 
They vanish, cloud-like, when a smile appears ! 
And the light woes that flutter o’er the mind 
Are laugh’d away, as foam upon the wind. 
Thou witching spirit of a younger hour ! 
Did I not feel thee in thy fullest power ? 
Attest, ye glories! flash’d from clouds and skies 
On the deep wonder of adoring eyes, 
As oft school-free, I worshipp’d, lone and still, 
The rosy sunset from some haunted hill ; 
Or op'd my lattice, when the moonshine lay 
In sleep-like beauty on the brow of day, 
To watch the mystery of moving stars, 
Through ether gliding on melodious cars ; 
Or musing wander’d, ere the hectic morn, 
To see how beautiful the sun was born ! 


‘ A reign of glory from my soul hath past, 
And each Elysium prov’d mere Earth at last ; 
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Yet mourn I not in mock or puling strain, 
For joys are left which never beam in vain! 
The voice of friends, the changeless eye of love, 
And oh! that bliss all other bliss above, 
To know, if shadow frown, or sunshine fall, 
There is One Spirit who pervadeth all ! 

‘In youth, ambition was the nursing fire 
That quicken’d all bright-omen’d dreams inspire 
Of glory, when Titanic spirits claim 
A godlike heirship of undying fame ! 
By lake, or wood, or scenes of cloistral calm, 
When air descendeth in melodious balm ; 
Or, wildly roving with the sun and shade 
Wherever Earth her phantasies display’d,— 
Where heav'd a billow, or outspake a wind 
In tones of passion to accordant mind, 
How oft I ponder’d in delighted mood 
On the bright themes of England’s gratitude ! 
And tell, ye! whom high nature hath endow'd 
With wing-like thoughts that soar beyond the crowd, 
How Energy would dare to swell and rise, 
What gleams of glory would entrance her eyes, 
When words of Fame like heav’nly music roll’d 
O'er the wild spirit which her pow’er controll’d! ’ 

pp. 156—161. 


We have never denied that Mr. Montgomery could write poetry, 
and that too, occasionally, of a very pleasing description. It is his 
misfortune that he thinks infinitely better of himself than any of 
his judicious readers ever possibly can do; that instead of being 
obliged to his critical advisers, he considers those his enemies 
who do not yield him unqualified praise; and that he seems to 
consider a few really good passages quite sufficient to ensure the 
popularity of a long series of rhymes. He will find himself much 
mistaken ; he may be told, and may believe, that he has triumphed, 
to use his own expression, over the censures of some critics, but 
he may be assured of this, that the public voice is in harmony with 
theirs, and that if it were not so, not all their powers combined 
could mar his ambition. As to the malignity by which he supposes 
them to be actuated, it does not exist; it is very well for iain to 
apply a flattering unction to his soul, by imagiuing that those who 
expose his faults have some mean personal feelings to gratify. 
But he may be convinced that those amongst them at least for 
whom we may be allowed to speak, are governed by much higher 
principles of action, and are determined, under all circumstances, 
to perform the duties which they owe to the literature of their 
country. 

It is but justice to add, that the views of Oxford which illustrate 
this volume are all executed in the most admirable style. 
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Art. 1V.—Allustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, consisting of authentic memoirs and original letters of eminent 
persons ; and intended as a sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By 
John Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. vi. 8vo, pp. 896. London: J. B. Nichols 
& Son. 1831. 


NEARLY twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Nichols presented to 
the world the first six volumes of his “‘ Literary Anecdotes.” The 

resent work forms the sixth of a series which he has since added 
to the “‘ Anecdotes,” by way of supplement and illustration ; and 
when we are told that the stores of his correspondence are ‘ still far 
from being exhausted,’ we presume that the announcement may be 
considered as a warning to us to prepare for as many more. The 
reader may form some notion of the pile of materials which the 
editor must have at his command, upon learning that the single 
tome, whose title we have given above, contains very nearly nine 
hundred pages, many of which are in small print. It would be 


gross flattery, if we were to hail such a publication as this with 
feelings of marked satisfaction. We see no material benefit that 
can arise to the community, from the formation of a collection, 
consisting chiefly of smail details, connected with persons who have 
obtained no celebrity. Country curates who have occupied their 
idle hours in what they supposed to be literature, the composition 


of sermons, verses of which nobody beyond their own small circle 
had ever heard, essays upon subjects of local interest, haply upon 
the merits of the chase and the characters of dogs and foxes, think 
that their letters and the story of their lives must be supremely 
worthy of preservation, and forthwith they turn their eyes towards 
Mr. Nichols. They open a correspondence with him, amuse him 
with dissertations upon some favourite subject, send him their bio- 
graphies, and he, good man, deems every scrap of their writings 
worthy, not only of being carefully kept, but of being printed in his 
‘ Illustrations.’ 

Hence we have here a memoir of the Rev. John Hellins, F. R.S., 
of whom Mr. Polwhele, in his history of Cornwall, speaks,’as “ that 
celebrated mathematician,” but whose fame, we believe, was never 
before extended beyond the precincts of that remote county. The 
fact that he had begun life as a cooper, and that he had educated 
himself, would have been worth knowing, if he had ever risen much 
beyond the humble rank of the mechanic. The Rev. Malachy 
Hitchins is another of the Cornish worthies, whose biography has 
found its way into this volume. It seems that he died and left a 
son, who wrote *‘ The Sea-shore and other Poems.” Is there one 
reader in one thousand, perhaps we might ask in one million, now 
living, who has ever heard a syllable before concerning the said 
Malachy, or the said ‘‘ Sea-shore ?” Again, the Rev. Peter Cuning- 
ham, some years since curate of Eyam, near the Peak, in Derby- 
shire, had the courage to print a poem, intitled “ Britannia’s Naval 
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Triumph,” concerning which even Mr. Nichols has no recollection, 
and can find no record, with the exception of a few lines of extra- 
vagant praise written by a certain William Newton, and printed 
in that repository of all dull things, the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.” ‘This is enough, however, in the opinion of the editor, to 
entitle Mr. Peter Cuningham not only to the honours of a memoir, 
but also to the privilege of having fifteen pages of his letters printed 
among these ‘ Illustrations of the Literature of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury!’ Nay, even William Newton here obtains a niche ; being the 
author of the fulsome lines alluded to, and a village poet, in whose 
estimation Hayley was the most snblime of bards, and the most 
judicious of critics! Another hero, whose merits are here recorded, 
is the Rev. William Chubbe, who has left behind him in verse the 
following description of his own character, Perhaps it contains all 
that the world would ever desire to know about him. 


‘‘ Unfit for deeper studies, pleas’d with rhyme, 
And, from late illness, grey before his time ; 
Of middle stature, fond to bask away 
In sun and indolence the summer day ; 
Prone to dispute, if ehance he takes a cup, 
But never known to keep resentment up.” —p. 464. 


This celebrated name is followed by others equally well known, 
such as the Rev. Samuel Darby, the Rev. John Price, et hoc genus 
omne, the hitherto unknown inhabitants of the terra incognita of 
the republic of literature. In truth Mr. Nichols ought to bave 
intitled bis present publication ‘ Illustrations of the Curacies of 
the Eighteenth Century.” The name would then have been infi- 
nitely more in unison with the greater part of the materials, which 
would appear to be in his possession. 

We have thus freely stated our principal oetes to this work, 
which is a great deal too bulky, and too full of trifling details. At 
the same time we do not mean to say that it is altogether destitute 
of value. It may possibly be useful that there shall be compiled 
from time to time a collection of this nature, which, although unat- 
tractive to general readers, may serve to gratify the curious, in 
whose eyes small things are worthy of investigation. An idler 
meets, perchance, in the parlour window of an inn, or in an old 
library, a poem or a pamphlet which he had never heard of before. 
He looks into it; the style or the thought strikes his fancy, he 
reads it through, and coming to the end, he feels a disposition to 
know tpn. the author. He turns to Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations,’ 
and finds enough for his purpose ; forthwith he is pleased with the 
industry of that gentleman, a qualification which no person can 
deny him. Again, there may be here and there scattered amongst 
mankind, a few individuals who derive peculiar delight from the 
perusal of works, in which they may be informed of the opinions, 
the occupations, the little gossip even of an obscure curate’s family 
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and neighbours. .To such persons these Illustrations will afford 
abundant enjoyment. The descendants of the most huinble of those 
curates inay, sometimes, be raised to the highest stations which the 
charch or state has to confer; in that case it is pleasant to be 
able, with the ready assistance of such an Omnibus as this, to 
ascertain the — from whence they have sprung, and to encou- 
rage others by their fortunate example. 

Nor are these Illustrations altogether confined to names unknown 
in the world of politics and letters. The first article in the present 
volume is a proof of the reverse, since it contains, besides his own 
exquisite piece of autobiography, a memoir and several anecdotes of 
the late William Gifford, and some playful rhymes written by him, 
which have not been before published. The Coane and letters 
of Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, are also, particularly the latter, 
valuable in no ordinary degree. He was the only son of Thomas, 
the elder brother of the immortal Chatham, and from this connexion 
alone would have been entitled to distinction, inasmuch as it was 
to him, during his residence at Cambridge, that those affectionate 
and instructive letters were addressed by his uncle, which were 
subsequently published by Lord Grenville. He was called to the 
House of vas in 1784 by the title of Lord Camelford, and appears 


to have been a man of superior intellect. The latter years of 
his life were spent upon the continent. The famous borough of 
Old Sarum was a portion of his patrimony, and though he appears 


to have treated his members with more than common liberality, 
nevertheless, his notions of the extent of his power and property— 
with respect to that machine for the fabrication of representatives 
of the people, are abundantly characteristic, and strongly illustrate 
the sort of freedom which was allowed to their nominees by the 
patrons of close boroughs. Before we come to the precious epistles 
upon that subject, there are one or two upon the politics of the day, 
which will be read with interest. The first is dated in 178], at 
the time when Fox was, as he elsewhere expresses it, “ playing the 
devil” in the House of Commons. It is addressed, as all his letters 
printed in this collection are, to his intimate friend Mr. Justice 
Hardinge, an ex-Welsh judge, who appears also to be the friend 
of Mr .Nichols, and his assistant in the present work. 


‘* You remember when King William reproached the Duke of Buck- 
ingham for having revealed a secret, instead of receiving as an excuse 
that he had trusted it to his wife, the King replied, ‘my Lord, I never 
trusted it to mine!’ I cannot say as King William did, for I have trusted 
it to mine, but you are almost the only person else that has ever seen 
it; and though I have no reason to suspect your good woman's weak- 
ness, | confess I feel more easy that you have not mentioned it to her. 
At the same time, however, that I cannot bring myself to indulge your 
request, I am not a little flattered that you have made it; I hope you 
will not be able to bring our amendments in the Irish propositions to a 
dispute between the two Houses, upon the ground Fox seems to have laid 
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in for them; that fiend will find means to do the most effectual mischief 
to the country, whether in or out of office. I wish he were with his father, 
wherever that may be. Lord Camden would have been killed within one 
week more; indeed, so should we all. Do you breakfast here on Sunday?”’ 
—p. 74. 


The apprehensions of the writer would seem to have been con- 
siderably increased towards the latter part of 1782, for he then 
says—‘ After new year’s day we shall probably date from the first 
of the republic.’ In the March of 1783 he thus gives expression 
to his alarm. 


‘« The strange unsettled way in which I now live, between Petersham 
and London, keeps me in perpetual motion, without giving me an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with many of whose opinions I should wish to avail 
myself in this very extraordinary juncture. I have endeavoured to pre- 
serve my own consistency, whilst every thing has been turning round me ; 
which, by those who were carried on by the motion of others, is, | am told, 
deemed inconsistent. I opposed my Lord North, because I thought he 
availed himself of the influence of the Crown to its full extent, in order 
to support a violent, absurd, and ruinous system of war, which I trusted 
his successors meant to put an end to, after the influence of corruption 
had met with some checks that might bring it back again to certain 
bounds. Upon the death of Lord Rockingham, all the strength and union 
of those who had promised us a better prospect was dissolved by that 
party, who, thinking they have a right to the power of this kingdom, jure 


divino, could not bear to see the Treasury in hands they could not trust, 
in other words, that they could not dispose of. I thought it my duty not 
to countenance so factious a proceeding, which could be capable of 
deserting the country at such a moment, because it was not surrendered 
up to them as their property. 
*“T was told, ‘ Lord Shelburne was deceitful, that he did not mean 
ace, that he would never grant America independence, that he would 


ring back Lord North, and betray the country.’ I waited the event, to 
decide my conduct; I found the American independence granted, and the 
peace concluded. Was I inconsistent in defending that unpopular peace, 
and those unpopular ministers, at the moment the declaimers had them- 
selves made the league with Lord North, to overthrow the ministry, and 
bring themselves into power? Mankind can have but one opinion on such 
a junction; 1 cannot be sorry for it, as it has pulled off the mask, and 
exposed them to the most unconscious. They will, I hope, be ministers. 
The interested of their parties, especially of Lord North’s, will revolt from 
disappointment ; the men of principle will revolt from indignation; the 
people will despise them for their want of honesty, and hate them for the 
burthens it will be their lot to impose upon them, It is then that others 
may come forward, who may unite the respect of their sovereign, the 
confidence of the people, and the support of the respectable part of 
Parliament. This is the last hope of the country. Pray God it may not 
be defeated ! 
‘7 shall read with pleasure the tract you are so kind as to promise 
me, and with profit, upon a subject so little generally undersood. I shall 
be always happy to see you, and shall think it hard if we cannot contrive 
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to meet during the recess. Mrs. Pitt will certainly wait upon Mrs, 
Hardinge when she is settled in town; but at present her time is so much 
divided between her aged father* and her girl, who is just recovering from 
a long illness, that her attention and her time are almost wholly devoted 
to them. I am, dear Sir, your most obedient faithful humble servant, 
“** Tuomas Prrr,’”—pp. 76, 77. 

After the writer was raised to the House of Peers, his confiden- 
tial friend, Mr. Hardinge, was nominated by him for Old Sarum. 
The learned barrister seemed to have thought that he had suffi- 
ciently explained to his patron his political principles, and accord- 
ingly voted as he felt upon the question of reform. The following 
letter dated January 28, 1785, shows how the peer meditated on the 
matter, and how very little reference there is in this choice effusion 
to the rights and liberties of the Commons of England. 


«« A few words upon the last sentence in your note as to your demo- 
cratical principles of Reform, of which you say you gave me early notice. 
The question now grows more serious, and therefore let us understand one 
another. I never wished you to vote against your opinion upon any 
subject, nor do I wish it now. + Your principles, however, cannot be more 
decided upon the business of Reform than mine; nor are they half so 
strongly pledged to the public. Old Sarum has two representatives ; 
upon one of them I have not the smallest claim, because I never pretended 
any kindness to him in the seat I gave him. It is, to be sure, even in his 
instance, however, a whimsical thing, that from his connection with Pitt, 
he feels himself under a necessity of subverting, as far as his vote goes, the 
seat he is intrusted with by his constituents, or, if you choose to call it so, 
by his constituent. But were he to vote against what Pitt, to whom he 
owes it, professes to have at heart, I am well aware it might be interpreted 
by the enemies of his friend as inconsistency and double dealing. What is 
your case? the argument cuts exactly the other way. Who will believe, 
if they see you take a part in direct opposition to what I have so often 
declared to be my deliberate opinion, that there is not a game played 
between us for the sake of flattering the Minister's favourite “p wed My 
line has been distinct, and I have never departed from it. I dread every 
change; and at this moment in particular think it not only unnecessary, 
but, considering the state of Scotland and Ireland, I think such a measure 
madness and absurdity. If, however, the circumstances were ever so 
favourable, the utmost length I can go to is the one additional county 
member; but that [ consider as an experiment, and as a compounding to 
prevent further mischief. This I shall certainly say in the House of Lords, 
if ever it gets thither, and shall think (what I shall not say) that he is an 
enemy to parliament who goes further. If, from your general wish to 
support the Minister, or from your attachment to Lord Camden, or from 
a conscientious opinion upon the subject, you cannot think as I do, at 
least absent yourself upon this occasion, and do not distress me so far as 








* «Pinkney Wilkinson, Esq., of Burnham, Norfolk.’ 

+ ‘ This letter is endorsed by Mr. Hardinge, ‘‘ A divine letter,—upon the 
Reform of Parliament, for which Mr. Hardinge voted just after he was 
chosen for Old Sarum.” ’ ! 
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to make me appear to hold two languages, at the same time that you oppose 
one of the most decided political tenets | can ever form, and oppose it 
with the weapon I have put into your hands, 

* ** As to the democratical principle, how far that is likely to be grati- 
tified, by enabling three or four great families in every county, (generally 
peers,) to add to their influence in the House of Commons, or by rendering 
such additional influence still more powerful in ng oe the balance 
of the open boroughs, I leave to your reflection. 1 profess to wish that 
power and property may go together, and am therefore not very anxious 
for the Plebeian system. 

« « All I shall add is, that, if | were to consider only my own emolument 
and that of my son, (for I look no further), I should be happy that any 
scheme took place that would enable me to convert my privilege into an 
increase of income, which is a far more solid advantage than what is called 
importance and consideration. Weigh all this calmly in your own mind, 
and assure yourself that no difference of opinion will ever make an alter- 
ation in the affectionate regard with which I am faithfully, 

*« Yours, CaMELFoRD.” ’—pp. 80, 81. 


The next letter upon the same subject is dated February 19, 1785. 


« « Every day convinces me, that, as no man can think for another, so nei- 
ther can one man feel for another. J perfectly acquit you upon the assurances 
you give me of any bias in your mind, but what arises from your own judg- 
ment, upon this occasion. I have only to lament that your judgment and 
your feeling are not the same with mine upon it. As I recollect, the rea- 
son why the delay in presenting your return was thought more delicate 
was, that you might not seem to take your seat with a view, one way or 
other, to such a question. When you offered to resign your seat to me, 
after having voted on Sawbridge’s motion, I certainly should have thought 
myself much to blame to have accepted it; but so far was I from knowing 
your ideas upon the reform, that I have not at this hour a conception 
either of the principles or the mode you would wish to adopt in that refor- 
mation. 

** At this moment neither you nor I are acquainted with the plan Mr. 
Pitt has adopted ; all we know with certainty is, that any augmentation of 
county members alone is quite unsatisfactory to the wishes of the refor- 
mers, and in the teeth of their professed principles, either of democracy or 
equality in proportion, or the right of actual representation ; and that any 
extinction of boroughs, without proof of delinquency or forfeiture, is either 
an act of arbitrary violence, and therefore in every sense of the word uncon- 
stitutional, or it is liable to objections insuperable, if it is attempted to be 
put into a shape that will make it optional without injustice. 

*“ Do not imagine, however, my dear friend, that I wish to persuade 
ou against your conviction ; use your own discretion, act upon your own 
eelings in perfect freedom ; all I have to beg of you is, that, if you appre- 

hend your duty obliges you to take a part contrary to my opinions, you 
will at the same time find an opportunity of making it clearly understood, 
that it is so far from being in concert with me, that it is in direct opposition 
to those sentiments which I have so repeatedly declared, and which | shall 
entertain to my dying day. 

‘«* Having now explained our thoughts to each other freely on both sides, 
let us drop the subject, and hope that it will be the only important one 
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upon which there will ever be such a difference of sentiment between you 
and your faithful and affectionate, Cametroarp.”” 


—pp. 81, 82. 

What would Lord Camelford have thought, if he were living in 
these reforming times? We verily believe that he would have gone 
mad. Yet he was a fair, tolerant, sensible patron, compared with 
the mass of those who have lately had the Parliament of this 
country, we may say, almost wholly at their command. The won- 
der is, when we reflect upon the abuses which have so long ren- 
dered that assembly a House of Commons merely in name, but a 
house of lordlings in effect, that the people have not long since 
pulled St. Stephen’s chapel down about their ears. We find only 
one letter more upon this subject. It is dated from Lyons, No- 
vember 19, 1788. The reader will possibly think it sufficiently 


explicit. The words—“ my representative,” are in all conscience 
candid enough ! 


‘«« Heavens! what a misfortune does your letter announce to me! I can 
think of nothing else. I loved him* as a man ‘ who bore his faculties so 
meekly.” I feel gratitude to him as one who so lately honoured me with proofs 
of his esteem and gracious distinction; but what are my private feelings to 
those of the public? I conclude, before this answer reaches you, our fate 
will have been decided ; in truth, I already look upon the stroke as past, I 
dare not look forward. What a revolution we are to expect; not only 
England, but all Europe, trembles at the expected change of men and mea- 
sures! Our situation was too prosperous; happy in our interior govern- 
ment, and respected abroad, every power looked up to us to restore and to 
preserve the peace of Europe. Young as our Minister is in years, the 
wisdom of experience seemed to be born with him; and he was regarded 
as a consummate statesman in the wisest cabinets. What will succeed him 
we are to see; but we know already that they are likely to be such as will 
be neither possessed of the confidence of the nation nor the reverence of 
foreign princes, Pitt has shewn himself great in power, it remains for him 
to support, when deprived of office, the high opinion he has acquired. If 
he is betrayed into the petulance of opposition, and lends himself, as all 
have done before him, to be at the head of a faction, instead of consistently 
espousing the cause of his country, whether the proposition comes from 
one side of the House or the other, he will be no more in future than a 
common man with good parts ; he will be tried with the touch-stone. 

‘In this state of things I must speak plainly to you, my dear friend. 
In the new Parliament, if he wishes to bring into Old Sarum friends of 
his, I have friends of my own to whom I will give the preference, and you 
are one of them ; but if he calls upon me to place there two public men, 
who are necessary to him in Parliament, and for whom he can find room no 
where else, my private predilection will give way, because I think it ought, 
and you will be the sacrifice, which would not have been to a minister in 
place. I need not tell you this is a disinterested determination on my part; 


*«Qur late gracious Sovereign, (Geo. III.) whose first illness took place 
at this time.’ 
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that it proceeds from principle, and from political motives, more than from 
the attachments of gratitude. I do not recollect a single instance in which 
I have refused to comply with any request of his ; and I can scarcely recol- 
lect a single instance through his whole administration where he has had 
the means or the inclination to gratity any wish I have submitted to him. No 
matter, I love and respect him; I fee eg of him, and think the safety and 
honour of the country depend upon him ; and in the moment of adversity 
I shall feel happy if I can strengthen his hands by any means in my power. 
Do not be angry with me; if we were to change situations I should not be 
angry with you for it. I shall retain always a very sincere satisfaction in 
having had the opportunity of »eing useful to you. Judge candidly of me; 
and believe me, whether you are my representative or not, you have the sin- 
cere esteem of yours faithfully, CaMELFORD.” ’—pp. 95, 96, 


Lord Camelford’s letters from Italy and other parts of the con- 
tinent are written in a clever and amusing style; and shew consi- 
derable acquaintance with the fine arts. We have here also a 
specimen of his poetry, which is by no means contemptible. His 
title is, we need hardly add, extinct. It descended to his only son, 
Thomas, who was killed in a duel in 1804, and whose sister, mar- 
ried to Lord Grenville in 1792, thus became the sole depositary of 
his name and possessions. 

The memoir of the Rev. Baptist Noel Turner, of whom Mr. 
Nichols has given a well-engraved portrait, is particularly ae 


Wen, ; 
on account of his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, to whom he ha 


the good fortune to be introduced very — | in life. He died in 


the 87th year of his age in Dorset-place, Mary-le-bone, in 1826. 
To the latest period of his age he felt the utmost delight in speak- 
ing of that great man. ‘ His lively and animated description of 
the conversations which passed between them, and his close imita- 
tions of Dr. Johnson‘’s peculiar manner and diction, placed the 
very man before the eyes of his readers.” He held for some years 
the station of head-master of the Grammar-school at Oakham, 
after giving up which, he obtained the livings of Wing and Denton. 
The only literary work of any consequence which he published, is 
‘‘The Songs of Solyma,”’ being a new translation of the Psalms of 
David, some of which have been so well versified, that they are 
preserved in Mr. Burgoyne’s volume of sacred music. He communi- 
cated to the periodical journals several anecdotes of Johnson, which 
well deserve to be incorporated with Mr, Croker’s long expected 
edition of Boswell. They are inserted in this volume. We have 
here also from his pen “ Alexander’s Feast,” altered, and in some 
respects well altered, from Dryden. The original verses which 
follow, are not likely to propagate his fame. An epigram which 
he made upon clerical rhymes in general will apply with equal 
force to his own. 


‘« Alas! we rectors must resign 
All claims upon the muses blithe; 
The blithesome muses are but nine, 
And so we've none you see for tithe.” ’ 
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The Rev. William Chaffin, a clergyman by profession, in Dorset- 
shire, but who, itseems, partakes much more of the character of a 
country squire, has furnished Mr. Nichols with a lively piece of 
autobiography. According to his own account he held at one time 
two benefices, upon neither of which he resided, and was quite an 
adept in hunting, shooting, and fishing. He was in high favour 
with our late sovereign George the Fourth,when, as Prince of Wales, 
he occupied Mr, Strutt’s mansion and domains at Critchill. The 
parson was wont to attend the prince in his field sports, and in 
order to do this the better, was presented by him with a capital 
hunter! Well! let us pass by these faults in both parties. The 
following anecdote, which we have never before seen in print, 
would go far in our opinion to redeem many such errors in the con- 
duct of the then heir apparent to the British throne. 


‘One morning his Royal Highness called upon me alone, without any 
attendant, not even one servant, and desired me to take his information for 
a robbery, and to grant him a search-warrant. He insisted on my admi- 
nistering the oath to him, which I reluctantly did; and he informed me 
that the head groom of his stables had his trunk broken open in the night, 
and a watch and many valuable articles stolen and carried away; and that 
it was suspected, that they were concealed in such and such places, and 
that he chose to come himself, lest an alarm may be given and the goods 
removed. His Royal Highness sat by my side, while I filled up a search- 
warrant, which his Royal Highness hastened home with, and saw the 


execution of it himself; the goods were found in the suspected places, a 
nest of thieves were detected, and all brought to condign punishment. 
Should his Royal Highness become Sovereign, as by the grace of God he 
may soon be, what a strange story it will be to tell, that a King of Great 
Britain did apply to a poor country justice to grant him a search-warrant 
for stolen goods! But this would be a real fact.’—p. 212. 


The hunting propensities of this clergyman were not treated with 


similar partiality by the good old king himself, who, on one of his 
excursions from Weysisath, happened to see a portrait of Mr. 
Chaffin, painted by Beach, at Lord Dorchester’s. As his Majesty 
was on his way to the house of Lord Rivers, he observed the origi- 
nal standing at some distance, looking on at the cavalcade, and 
sent Lord Walsingham for him. 


‘ His lordship,’ says this eccentric autobiographer, ‘addressing me with a 
smile on his countenance, said, “ His Majesty wants to speak to you ; he 
wants to see whether your picture at Lord Dorchester’s is a good likeness.” 
| was much confused at this notice; and was hastening towards his Ma- 
jesty’s carriage, when I observed a favourite little dog of my nieces,’ run- 
ning under the wheels of another carriage, and in great danger, which with 
some difficulty I released, and took it up in my arms, and in that situation 
presented myself at the side of his Majesty’s chaise. 

‘His Majesty very graciously began a conversation with me, by asking 
me, if that house, pointing to it, was not mine. I answered his Majesty 
that it was. He observed that it was pleasantly situate, and appeared a 
good old mansion ; I informed his Majesty that it was built by my father; 
he said, that he thought it must have been much older; and then very 
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quickly added, ‘‘ Walsingham tells me that you are about to leave this 
fine healthy country for the foggy one of Cambridgeshire.” I answered, 
** Yes; and please your Majesty | do it for reasons, with which, if your 
Majesty was acquainted, I think you would not much blame me.” He 
instantly said, “I know, I know all.” And then looking earnestly at me, 
he said to Lord Walsingham, ‘‘ Beach has done justice; it is a good like- 
ness, a good picture.” Then looking at me again with a smile on his 
countenance, said, ‘‘ In your picture you are drawn with a book in your 
hand, but now you have a dog, a pleasanter companion, I suppose; for 
Walsingham informs me that you are a sportsman; all in character I 
find.” And immediately the glass was drawn up, and the cavalcade pas- 
sed on.’—pp. 214, 215. 

Among the remaining memoirs, which the reader will find wor- 
thy of notice, we may mention those of Mr. Eardley Wilmot ; of 
Mr. Sampson Gideon, who beginning the world with a fortune of 
£1500, raised it by his commercial enterprize and industry, to the 
amount of nearly £300,000 ;—of that elegant scholar and antiquary, 
the Rev. Thomas Leman ; of David, Earl of Buchan; and of Sir 
James Edward Smith, the well known English Linneus. Among 
the multitude of letters with which the volume is filled, we cannot 

ass over one addressed, in 1812, by the late Mr. George Rose, to 
Mir. Nichols, under the impression, which however was a mistake, 
that the latter was preparing a new and improved edition of Pope’s 
works. The Marchmont Papers, as our readers know, have since 
been published, but we do not know whether the epistolary 
writings of Pope, here alluded to, have been, as yet, made any 
use of, 

«« T was not aware of an intention to publish a new edition of Pope’s 
Works till I saw an advertisement in the Courier a few days ago. I wish 
you had mentioned it to me. You probably know that the late Earl of 
Marchmont was not oaly one of his most intimate and confidential friends, 
but his acting executor, and that I was sole executor to his lordship; in 
which situation I became possessed of all Mr. Pope’s unpublished writings 
—few in number and of no value; but I have letters of his own on various 
subjects; notes respecting his quarrel with Lord Bolingbroke; in which 
Lord Marchmont was the mediator; the best portraits of Mr. Pope, 
of Sir William Wyndham, and Lord Bolingbroke, each of whom sat for 
my lord. It must, however, be too late now to make use of any of these. 
I am, dear Sir, your very faithful humble servant.” ’—p. 353. 


Mr. Nichols seems to us to have attached a great deal too much 
importance to the correspondence of Mr. Gough with Messrs. 
Essex, Brooke, and Denne, which is insufferably tedious. Indeed, 
as we have already hinted, he is too much disposed, in general, to 
set a high value upon written papers, simply, as it would seem, 
because they happen to be exclusively in his own possession, We 
beg of him to condense his materials in future, to omit without 
mercy, and consign to the fire a ton or two of the stores which are 
yet far from being exhausted! Another volume of the same species 
as this, will to a certainty bring his ‘Illustrations’ to the tomb of all 
the Capulets. Let him at all events avoid a verdict of Felo de se. 
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Arr. V.— Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including Anecdotes of a 
Naval Life; chiefly for the use of Young Persons. Captain Basil 
Hall, R.N., F.R.S. In three volumes, 12mo. Edinbu : Cadell. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 1831. 


THERE are few naval men so indefatigable in their literary labours 
as Captain Basil Hall. He has industriously kept himself before 
the public eye, ever since the publication of his work upon South 
America—a work which, it would seem, obtained rather more popu- 
larity than the author would now desire for it. Having with true 
Scotch diligence succeeded in pushing that publication through 
several editions, and having put into his pocket the proceeds thereof, 
he has lately turned round upon it, and expressed his regret that it 
ever saw the light. He repents of the sentiments which it con- 
tained. They were, he finds, much too liberal—too sanguine in the 
cause of freedom, and in order, as it were, to expiate them, he made 
a voyage on his own account to the United States, whence he 
returned laden with accusations against the people of that republic, 
and with numerous bills of indictment against their institutions. 
In further performance of the penance which he imposed upon 
himself, for his early transgressions against the monarchical prin- 
ciple, he prepared with great labour, and published in the Quarterly 
Review, that too-celebrated article in support of the then projected 
ordinances of Charles X. We do not mean to say that the gallant 
Captain was admitted to the confidence of Polignac, or that he had 
any precise idea of the nature of the measures then in contemplation 
upon the part of the French cabinet. But it suited his purpose at 
that season to recommend steps similar to those which were after- 
wards adopted, and, despotic and impolitic as they were, he felt no 
a in propagating them through the medium of a British 
ournal, 
| For this veering about so suddenly, so decidedly, and so osten- 
tatiously, from one extreme of the political compass to the other, the 
Captain has been strenuously assailed by the critics in this country 
and elsewhere. In the present little work, in which, perhaps, 
nothing of the kind sane have been expected, he complains of 
such treatment in bitter language. So hurt was he by the remarks 
that were made in the American periodicals upon his late publica- 
tion, that he could not prevail upon himself to read their abuse, 
lest it might excite his anger against their nation, and thus possibly 
endanger the continuance of the peace, which now so happily sub- 
sisted between the republic and these kingdoms! We much regret 
that the gallant author did not peruse those sturdy reviews, one and 
all. They would have convinced him that the Americans are not 
such children in intellect, as to impute to this country at large, the 
narrow and prejudiced notions which he has so fearlessly arrayed 
against their system of liberty. He would have seen that they, at 
least the sensible portion of them, are too well acquainted with the 
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real state of public opinion in this country, to believe that prin- 
ciples, such as those which he maintains, are acceptable to any 
considerable portion of the impartial and well informed classes of 
our population. For the rest, we console ourselves with the hope, 
that Captain Hall will now behold, in their true colours, the real 
errors of his ways. We know him to be a sagacious, as well as 
a highly estimable person, and though the political atmosphere 
which prevailed when he wrote his books against the republic in 
America, and his article.in favour of despotism in France, might 
possibly, by some extraordinary power of refraction, have conveyed 
a great deal of wrong information to his senses, yet we trust that, 
now the horizon is clearer, he will be enabled to discover all out- 
ward objects in their just and natural positions. In other words, 
we shall venture to tell him, that the Duke of bce, on is no 
longer Prime Minister, and that the extreme hostility to liberalism, 
which signalized his political career, is no more the language of the 
court or of the admiralty. It is not now a professional sin, as it 
was not very long ago, for a naval captain to be a friend of liberty 
inevery region of the globe; and we are heartily glad of it, as we 
know of no incongruity more odious, than that which presents to 
us a commander of our wooden walls, in the uniform of the sea, 
shouting out “ down with the constitution!” Between our navy 
and civil liberty there is a natural, or at least a prescriptive, con- 
nection ; and we trust that Captain Hall will not continue to recom- 
mend, either by precept or example, the dissolution of so holy an 
alliance. 

It will be no defence for him to say that he has no desire to 
meddle with our own institutions. He is avowedly an anti-re- 
former, and so far he does meddle with the liberties of England. 
But we have often observed that those persons who are hostile to 
the march of freedom abroad, are equally adverse to it at home. 
Kindred opinions in every part of the world afford to each other a 
moral sanction and a real support; the freedom of America has 
long assisted to preserve and augment the freedom of our own 
country. The Reform Bill is the offspring of the late French 
revolution ; we do not deny it. The success of the famous ordi- 
nances, if they had been quietly submitted to in France, would have 
undoubtedly retarded that most salutary measure ; and thus, we 
see, that those who were for the ordinances of Charles X., are, 
naturally enough, against the new Magna Charta preparing for 
the signature of William IV. 

It is the more unpleasant to us to see such a man as Captain 
Hall abandon, even for a while, the path of generous and manly 
feeling, as we well know that he is endowed with a very superior 
mind, full of lofty sentiment, and, at the same time, a rs ered 
attentive to objects of practical utility. His curiosity urges him to 
inquire into every thing, and we firmly believe that his great 
ambition is to do as much good to his fellow beings as he possibly 
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can, in every sphere in which he may be placed. The little work 
before us is an incontrovertible proof of his disposition to promote the 
interests of the honourable profession to which he belongs; it is as 
affluent in the milk of human kindness, as any production that has 
ever come before us. It would seem to be intended chiefly for the 
benefit of young midshipmen; and to those valuable scions of the 
rising generation, it pends ogg beyond all price. The sketches 
which the author has given of his own early life in the navy, are 
highly interesting merely as a piece of autobiography; but they 
go a great deal farther; they are interspersed with sound obser- 
vations drawn from experience, pointing out the difficulties with 
which the young midshipman has to contend, the evils which 
beset his path, the mode in which he may occupy his many idle 
hours, and the measures by which he may regulate his intellect 
and his morals. We conceive that no better guide than these 
volumes could be placed in the hands of a youth intended for the 
navy. Before he goes on board at all, he may here see, as plain! 
as if the future were revealed to him, the sort of life upon whic 
he has resolved. They will afford him the opportunity of altering 
his intention in good time, should he find such a life not suitable 
to his dispositions ; or they will so far confirm him in his determi- 
nation, as that no disappointments, privations, or difficulties, shall 
have power to um De him in the earlier stages of his career. When 
once fairly embarked, these volumes will give him many an hour’s 
amusement mingled with sensible instruction. Perhaps it may 
not be too much to hope, that they shall produce a marked and 
serious influence upon the conduct of the profession at large, and 
that in time they shall convert the cock-pit into what it ought to be, 
a library and a study. Assuredly it is not a necessary ingredient 
in the quality of courage, that its possessor should be ignorant of 
history and elegant literature, that he should swear after the newest 
fashion, and spend much of his time in stupid reverie, or low horse 
play; in the indulgence of the table, or in any other occupation 
beneath the character of a gentleman. 

Doubtless in a literary point of view it may be said, that the 
Captain is inclined, like a greater spirit, now and then to nod. 
That is to say, he becomes garrulous and prosy, and talks too 
much like a schoolmaster and an author. But let that pass. The 
work is upon the whole executed in a clean artist-like manner. 
The style is as perspicuous as style can be. It never rises indeed 
to grandeur, neither does it very often creep upon the ground. It 
may excite no strong emotions—it may not be entitled to the cha- 
racter of ‘‘ fascinating ;” but the advice which it conveys remains 
upon the mind, and we shall see that more than one passage in 
the volumes deserves praise for fluency and picturesque beauty of 
expression. The relation, for instance, of the writer's early predi- 


— for naval life, is clothed in language admirable for its sim- 
piicity. 
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‘ Various circumstances conspired to give me, very early in life, what is 
called a taste for the sea. In the first place, | came into the world in the 
midst of a heavy gale of wind; when such was the violence of the storm, 
and the beating of the rain, that there were some thoughts of removing 
the whole party to a less rickety corner of the old mansion, which shook 
from top to bottom. So strong, indeed, was the impression made on the 
imagination of those present, by the roaring of the surf close at hand, the 
whistling of the wind in the drenched forest, and the obvious rocking of 
the house, under the heavy gusts of that memorable gale, that, as soon as 
I was old enough to understand any thing at all, the association between 
the events of my future life, and those of my birth-night, began to be sown 
in my mind. Thus, long before I shipped a pair of trousers, I felt that 
a salt-water destiny was to be mine; and as every body encouraged me to 
cherish these early predileetions for the sea, I grew up with something of 
the same kind of certainty of becoming a sailor, as an elder brother does of 
becoming a country gentleman, from his knowing—‘ for quickly comes 
such knowledge’—that the estate is entailed upon him. 

‘ The holidays, also, which released me from the irksome confinement 
of the High School of Edinburgh, were passed in the country, on a part 
of the rugged sea-coast of Scotland, peculiarly calculated to foster nautical 
propensities. During the weary months which preceded and followed 
these six delicious weeks of liberty, my thoughts, instead of being devoted 
to the comprehension of abstract rules of grammar, which it was our 
worthy preceptor’s sole object in life ta drive into us, invariably strayed 
hack to the picturesque and iron-bound shore, as it is happily termed in 
naval language, along whieh I was wont to ramble in full enjoyment 
during these holidays. 

* So incessantly, indeed, was the contrast presented to my imagination, 
between the cramped routine of school discipline, and the glorious freedom 
of the sea-beech, that I took little or no interest even in the games. which 
filled up the play-hours of the other boys; and, from dwelling upon these 
thonghts day and night, I became so gloomy and wretched, that the bare 
recollection of my feelings at that period often makes me shudder, though 
more than thirty busy years have since passed over my head. The master 
of our class was as excellent a man, I believe, as could be; but he would 
have deemed it a shocking crime against his calling—which he very na- 
turally considered the first on earth—to have allowed that any one boy 
possessed a particle more of feeling, or was conscious of more inde- 
pendence of thought, tham his companions. Still less could he under- 
stand that any boy should pretend to have aspirations and wild fancies— 
dreams he called them—the object of which lay far beyond the boundary 
walls of the play-ground. Accordingly I dragged on a tolerably profitless 
and painful existence for several years; though, perhaps, with a little 
— this period might have been rendered not only useful, bat 

PPy- 

‘Once only, dnting my continuance in this limbo, as the Spaniards calt 
the purgatory of children, | was addressed in a very kind manner by the 
head master, though a severe personage in his way, as far as regarded the 
use of the formidable strap, or taws, which in. Scotland supply the place 
of the wholesome birch of English seminaries. He took me on one side, 
and said in atone so unusual in the despotic government of schools in 
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those days, that it made me start,—** How comes it, little fellow, that you 
are always so gloomy; and that you never play as the rest do, but look 
for ever as if some misfortune had befallen you ?” 

‘ | answered, ‘‘ that the confinement of the school was much too great, 
and that I could not bear being always treated as if I had no feelings or 
peculiar wishes worthy of separate consideration. That it was not the 
number of hours’ confinement I complained of, but the awkward selection 
of the periods. Let me, sir,” I said, ‘‘ but choose the time for study, 
and I will cheerfully work even much longer. At present the day is totally 
cut up and destroyed.” 

‘He smiled, patted me on the head, and said the hours and discipline 
could not be changed, merely to suit the fantastic taste of one boy. I 
knew this well enough already ; in fact, 1 was not so absurd as to suppose 
that a public school could be maintained on my visionary principles, or 
that any rules could be established for their government but such as took 
account of average abilities, and made allowance for an ordinary share of 
feeling and patience. Whether or not my quantum of sensibility were 
needlessly great, is of little consequence ; it certainly was so different from 
that of my companions, that it completely prevented my profiting, in the 
mean time, by the opportunities of this school, and drove me to rest my 
only prospect of happiness in getting away from its thraldom. 

‘Certain very troublesome misgivings, also, as to the future, came 
across my juvenile thoughts about this epoch ; especially as to the pro- 
babilities of happiness in that wide world of freedom, for which my soul 
panted, and of which I knew nothing, except by description. 1 hap- 
pened, one day, to get hold of “‘ Gray’s Ode on a distant P tof Eton 
College,’—a poem fraught, it is true, with images of the hi possible 
beauty, both of thought and of expression, but most of which are certainly 
far better calculated to beget despondency than hope, by teaching that 
school days are unavoidably happier than those of after-life. 

‘What the “ march of mtellect” may bave done lately to remedy this 
matter, I cannot say; but in my time, and at the particular school alluded 
to, the season of boyhood was, to me at least, any thing but a happy one ; 
and I well remember, after reading the poem in question, exclaiming in a 
state of great despair, ‘‘ If it is certain that my future life is to be more 
wretched than this, which is now so full of misery, what, alas! is existence 
worth ?” 

‘In this terrified frame of mind, I dived into various other works, but, 
to my sorrow, very seldom met with any thing of a more consolatory nature. 
Nor was it till many years’ trial of the wear and tear of actual life, that I 
came to learn the fallacy of most of those assertions respecting the com- 
parative happiness of school ; and to feel assured that the whole, or nearly 
the whole matter, lies essentially with ourselves, since, in any situation in 
life, the amount of our happiness will be found to bear, in the long run, 
a pretty exact ratio to the heartiness with which we perform our duty. 
Whereas “ Gray's Ode,” “Young’s Night Thoeghts,” and other sombre 
productions, too often thrust into the hands of young people, would almost 
seem to inculcate the notion that the most virtuous are the least happy, 
and that life is necessarily filled with care and remorse, instead of being, 
as it really is, to those who choose to make it so, a scene of high enjoy- 
ment—not, indeed, one of unmixed enjoyment, but one in which t 
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pleasures generally far outweigh the sorrows. It has, accordingly, always 
seemed to me a libel on our nature, and a perverse misapplication of the 
gifts of Providence, to consider that the earliest days of life must of course 
be the happiest. It may do very well in poetical fiction, to talk of child- 
hood being the “ sunshine of the breast ;” but surely the true, broad day- 
light of life, not poetically, but practically speaking, is to be found ata 
later period, when the faculties are far more matured, and the will is left free, 

‘ Be all this, however, as it may, I never lost a minute in hurrying away 
from school the instant our examinations were ended. At these periodical 
trials, it may be well supposed, I never cut any great figure; for I con- 
tented myself with trying to keep a little above the middle, partly because 
some boys sat thereabouts to whom I was attached, and partly because 
the particular bench alluded to was near the fire. As soon as the term of 
imprisonment was over, I flew to the coach-office, and never felt perfectly 
satisfied that all was right and safe, till fairly seated on the top, by the 
side of my friend the guard, and bowling along the high road. On reach- 
ing the country, the first object always was to hunt out some of the 
fishermen on the shore, who readily engaged to give me a row next morn- 
ing. After a sleepless night of anticipated delights, 1 commonly found 
myself, at sunrise, in a fishing-boat, half a league from the coast, sur- 
rounded by congenial spirits—fellows who had no idea of grammar—and 
who were willing, either from bribery, or from motives of professional 
sympathy, to consider me as somebody, and not to reckon me as a mere 
zero, serving no other purpose but to augment the numbers of a school, 
without having any value in myself. 

* At all events, these hardy boatmen were so much amused with my 
enthusiasm about their art, that they took great pleasure in feeding my 
young fancy with tales of nautical dangers and hardships, the joyous ex- 
citement of which placed the dull drudgery of syntax in sad contrast. On 
these expeditions, didn I was always wofully sea-sick ; for the boats, 
or cobbles, as they are called, were not altogether so tidy as a man-of-watr’s 
gig; besides which, they generally enclosed a due allowance of bilge 
water, and decayed remnants of forgotten fish. So that my taste for the 
sea had often tough work to hold its ground against the deranged action 
of the stomach ; and it must be owned that I often leaped on shore again, 
to the enjoyment of steady footing, and an atmosphere less fishified, with 
a half-uttered vow at my lips that I would never tempt the ocean more.’— 
vol. i. pp. 1—10. 


Here we see all the symptoms of a strong predisposition for the 
sea, the promise of the future commander. His next step was to 
build a boat for himself, an undertaking which he accomplished 
with the assistance of a carpenter lad. Their combined exertions 
produced a rude imitation of a vessel, which, with a gardener’s mat 
for a sail, they had the infinite delight of beholding fly before the 
gale from one end of a horse pond to the other ! 

In speaking of the scholastic education of a youth intended for 
the navy, we are glad to find Captain Hall strongly recommending, 
among other objects, a close attention to the Greek and Latin 
classics. He is perfectly right in the praise which he gives to 
those imperishable productions, as instruments for disciplining the 
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mind, and training up the character, ‘so that it may be found 
equal to any task, no matter how unlooked-for it neg be.” He 
might have gone a little farther, and insisted upon the magical 
effect which the writings of Greece and Rome usually produce 
upon a generous mind. They form its taste betimes, they give it 
a disrelish for sordid sentiments, they help the character to ex- 
pand into manliness of thought and consistency of principle. Being 
almost all of them models of style, though varied in character, they 
afford the best practical lessons for the selection of expression, and 
the compression of thonght. Beyond these effects they are, in 
every state of life, in every mood of the mind, gentle and de- 
lightful companions, whose converse never fatigues, whose pre- 
sence is ever welcome, in whom we every day find something new 
to beguile us from the routine realities of existence. 

Having obtained his appointment as midshipman, on board the 
Leander, in the summer of 1802, the author, after describing in an 
interesting manner his feelings upon going on board, thus sets 


before us the mysteries of his initiation into his profession upon 
his first voyage. 


‘ Off we set, accordingly ; and it may be interesting, and perhaps use- 
ful, for youngsters in similar circumstances, to know, that all the pleasure- 
able anticipations came to pass sooner than any of those which were 
gloomy in their promise. Yet it is curious, that since those days, when I 
was first launched upon blue water, I have very rarely set out upon a voy- 
age without experiencing many misgivings, often amounting almost to a 
wish that some accidental incident might arise to check the expedition al- 
together. This is the more strange, as I have seldom, if ever, failed to 
find the reality more delightful than was expected, the difficulties more 
easily overcome, and the harvest of amusement and instruction more fertile, 
than any previous reading or conversation had led me to suppose the jog- 
trot course of a professional life could possibly afford. 

‘I don’t deny that I had sometimes a plaguy tough job of it to keep my 
spirits up to this mark; and though I never quite lost heart, I was often 
very low in the scale of resolution. So much so, that on looking back to 
those times, I fear I can discover moments when, had good opportunities 
offered, I might perhaps have been tempted to cut and run. Fortunately 
for me, however, there never was the least choice left between perseverance 
and poverty ; and I had been long taught to consider, that the bread of 
idleness, however supplied, was the most degrading food a gentleman could 
eat. It is true that I was not then so strongly convinced as I am now, 
that many of the essential advantages of the primogeniture law, lie on the 
side of the younger sons, yet I always felt that it was my duty, as well as 
my interest, to illustrate, practically, the truth of this seeming paradox. 

‘ The first damper to the magnanimous resolution, of making myself use- 
ful in the world, was caused by a speech of our excellent captain, who, 
calling all the youngsters into his cabin, a few days after we were out of 
sight of land, addressed us in the following words :— 

“«* Now, younkers, I have sent for you all, to tell you that you are not of 
the smallest use on board the ship; in fact, if any thing, you are rather in 


the way: but since you are here, I have no objection to your learning your 
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business, if you have a mind to do so. You shall, therefore, have your 
choice, either to keep watch or not, exactly as you please ; only, recollect 
this, if any of you decide to do your duty in the way proposed, you shall 
be made to perform it in earnest. So mind what you are about, and 
give me an answer to-morrow morning. Now, little fellows, be off with 
ou!” 

, ‘Out of about a dozen, I think there was only one other besides myself 
who decided upon keeping watch. Most of this party had been a cruise 
or two at sea before, and knew that pacing up and down the deck for four 
hours in the night, over and above the tasks of the day, was no joke; and 
they rather chuckled at the prospect of being let off so easily. For my 
part, I was so grievously annoyed at the contemptuous official assurance 
of being of no use, that J never hesitated an instant, but caught eagerly at 
any opening which promised me the means of belying this disparaging 
assertion. Of course, I knew little or nothing of the duties which would 
be required ; but I had a pretty distinct notion, that, provided any person 
has a specific course chalked out for him to follow, no matter how humble 
that path may be, there must be a better and a worse way for going over 
it; and, if so, that there will be a certain amount of distinction due to him 
who, in the first instance, resolves to do his business properly, and has 
afterwards perseverance enough to make good his pledge. 

‘To a lad who has health and spirits, keeping watch is rather agreeable 
than otherwise. I speak from about twelve years of almost uninterrupted 
experience of the practice, when I say that, upon the whole, its pleasures 
outweigh its annoyances. There is no opiate that ever was devised, 


which gives such hearty relish to sleep, as a good four hours’ night-watch. 
Without refining or philosophising too deeply, every one, I am sure, who 
has tried the experiment, will recollect the sort of complete self-satisfaction 


? 


with which he has “ turned in,” after having gone through his work, and 
stripped off his dripping clothes ; still less will he forget the delighted kind 
of hug which he has bestowed upon himself, when fairly under the 
blankets. All the world is then forgotten; the gale may be rising, the 
ship in no great safety, the labours of the night just beginning—no 
matter, his watch is out—his task is done. “I'll go to sleep,” he says; 
and sure enough, a young middy, after the weary watch is out, lies down, 
as perfect a personification of Shakspeare’s ship-boy, as imagination could 
desire. Though not literally perched on the high and giddy mast, he 
is pretty nearly as soundly rocked; for, after being bagged up in a ham- 
mock, and hoisted close to the beams, in the cable tier, with only a foot 
and a half of space above, and not half a foot below him, he is banged at 
every roll, against the stanchions, or driven by the motion of the ship 
against the deck over-head. In spite of all this, added to the loud creaking 
of the lower-deck guns, and the hundred-and-fifty other noises above and 
below him, he sleeps through all, and sleeps soundly; or, as the Spaniards 
say, “ Rienda suelta,”—at full gallop. 

‘ There is another very satisfactory result of keeping watch, besides the 
certainty of ensuring good sleep; it not only defines the duty to be per- 
formed, but the period in which it is to be done, so exactly, that all 
the rest of the time is free for us to make use of, in the way that most 
suits our own pleasure. To a person disposed to turn his spare 
moments to account, such privilege is a great affair, independently of the 
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moral advantage of having a precise task to execute at stated hours; this 
obligation of working periodically seems, indeed, to act as a sort of hone, 
on which our intellects, as well as our industry, may be sharpened. Some 
reasoners and refiners on this matter go so far as to say, that a man of 
talents and fancy will often be able to turn his gifts to greater account, if 
forced to give up a considerable portion of his day to drill, or even disagree- 
able drudgery, than if he had the whole twenty-four hours to himself. It 
has even been said, that the most successful and imaginative writer of our 
times, cogsiders himself indebted for some of his happiest flights, to the 
necessity of plodding round and round the dull routine of a court of law, 
for many hours of every day: for, when he takes wing to the country, 
in the vacation, the spring of his energies is vastly more elastic, than 
if he had not been chained to a desk for many months before.’-— 
vol. i. pp. 62—68. 


We have tuo much regard for our friends afloat, the brave sen- 
tinels who watch, when the time requires it, for the safety of our 
native land, to expose in too broad a light the amusements of the 
cock-pit. They can have no anaetinn: Went, we hope, to allow 


the author to disclose the secrets of their prison house upon the 
subject of eating. Certes in this respect they are not to be rivalled. 


‘ There is no class of persons in His Majesty’s naval service who have 
such ravenous appetites as the younger class of middies—indeed their 
plates and platters leave the birth, generally, as clean as they were before 
the dinner entered. What may be the cause of this voracity it is needless 
to enquire—the fact of their prodigious appetites is universal. And it will 
easily be imagined that, in such a community, the Esquimaux maxim of 
first come, first served, would sometimes introduce itself into the practice of 
those polished young gentlemen. One day, after keeping the forenoon 
watch, I went down at half-past twelve to dinner, but found nothing left 
on the board but a morsel of the ship's beef which we generally called 
salt junk, and sometimes believed to be salt horse, resembling very much a 
piece of mahogany, and often quite as sapless. To this was added a very 
small portion of suet pudding, called in our lingo, dough, or duff, and 
differing but little in aspect and weight from good honest pipe-clay. It 
has been very properly observed of a young midshipman, that “ although 
God may turn his heart, the devil cannot turn his stomach ;” and certainly, 
upon this occasion, I made no objection to the victuals set before me— 
except as to the quantity. In five minntes, the dish and the plate had re- 
turned to that habitual state of purity, which would have rendered the 
office of scullion a complete sinecure, had we been honoured with such 
an attendant.’—vol. 1. pp. 83, 84. 


The habit of considering his ship as his home, is not, perhaps, 
peculiar to the British sailor. The love which he bears to his vessel 
is, however, remarkable in every climate. This true feeling of the tar 
is expressed in enthusiastic language by Captain Hall. ‘We have 
no other thoughts,’ he says, ‘ of professional duty or of happiness, 
but whatare connected with the vessel in which we swim ; we take 
a pride in her very looks, as we might in those of a daughter ; 
and bring her crew up to honourable deeds, as we should wish to 
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instruct our sons. The rate of sailing of each ship in a fleet is a 
subject of never-ending discussion amongst all classes of the of- 
ficers, midshipmen, and crews, every one of whom considers his 
own individual honour involved in all that his ship does, or is 
capable of doing. This is true, almost universally ; but it is most 
striking, no doubt, in our first ship, which, like our first love, 
is supposed to drink up, from the opening flower of our young 
feelings, the richest drops of sentiment, never to be outdone, or 
even equalled, by future attachments! I owe, indeed, much good 
companionship, and many sincere obligations to other vessels ; yet I 
am sure, that if I live to be Lord High Admiral, the old Leander 
must still remain nearest and dearest to my nautical heart.’ 

With a full description of Bermuda, we have also an account of the 
amusements with which the midshipmen of the Leander sought to 
while away their time during the greater part of the winters of 1802 
and 1803. Among these was an attempt to capture a whale, con- 
nected with which, the captain relates an occurrence that will possi- 
bly startle the reader. The whale being hard pressed among the coral 
reefs which abound in that quarter, and desiring to be in somewhat 
deeper water, in order to escape his enemies, suddenly, and almost 
with the agility of a flying fish, jumped over one of these mystic 
boundaries, which confined his exertions! ‘So complete,’ says the 
captain, ‘ was this enormous leap, that for an instant we saw him 
fairly up in the air, in a horizontal position, at a distance from the 
water not much short, I should think, of half his own breadth ! 
His back therefore, must have been at least twenty feet, in perpen- 
dicular height, over our heads.’ We should undoubtedly have be- 
lieved this fact upon Captain Hall’s evidence alone, as he would 
never think of inventing such a story. At the same time we were 
giad to see his testimony fully confirmed by that of Captain 

coresby, who has stated that he witnessed many similar exploits 
of whales in the northern seas. 

We were much amused, and so doubtless will the reader be, 
with the whole of the story about the poor dog “ Shakings.” It is 
excellently told. The animal was the common property of the mid- 
dies ; they all loved him with an intense affection, which only grew 
warmer, in proportion as their favourite was persecuted by the 
officers of the ship. He was so filthy and so useless for any pur- 
pose whatever, that the latter had him frequently put on shore. 
“¢ Shakings ” as often, by some miraculous agency, found his way 
back again. At length he was consigned to a watery grave, with- 
out the knowledge of his protectors. The next morning all the 
dogs in the vessel appeared in mourning—a black bandage being 
tied round a leg of each. This was ordered forthwith to be re- 
moved. The pigs were next made in a similar way to express their 
grief for the loss of “‘ Shakings ”—to the infinite amusement of the 


whole crew. Even the officers joined in the laugh thus provoked 
against themselves. 
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This subject leads the author to another, which he treats with 
great delicacy, and in a manner that extends the practical utility of 
his observations, far beyond the limits of a ship. 


‘ Even at this distance of time, and although most of the officers | am 
now speaking of have long since been dead and gone, | still feel that it 
would be a sort of disrespectful liberty in me, and perhaps not very useful, 
to point out, with any minuteness of detail, those particular points in their 
modes of management, which struck me as being faulty at the time, or 
which now seem worthy of commendation. I shall merely mention a trait 
of character by which two of them were contra-distinguished from each 
other; and I do so the more readily, as the example seems to contain a 
lesson nearly as applicable, perhaps, to domestic matters, as to those of a 
stern profession like the navy. 

‘ Whenever one of these commanding officers came on board the ship, 
after an absence of a day or two, and likewise when he made his periodical 
round of the decks after breakfast, his constant habit was to cast his eye 
about him, in order to discover what was wrong—to detect the smallest 
thing that was out of its place—in a word, to find as many grounds for 
censure as possible. This constituted, in his opinion, the best preventive 
to neglect, on the part of those under his command; and he acted in this 
crusty way on principle. 

‘ The attention of the other officer, on the contrary, appeared to be 
directed to those points which he could approve of. For instance, he 
would stop as he went along, from time to time, and say to the first 
lieutenant, ‘ Now these ropes are very nicely arranged ; this mode of stowing 
the men’s bags and mess-kids is just as I wish to see it.” While the officer 
first described would not only pass by these well-arranged things, which had 
cost hours of labour to put in order, quite unnoticed, but would not be 
easy till his eye had caught hold of some casual omission, which afforded 
an opening for disapprobation. One of these captains would remark to the 
first lieutenant, as he walked along, ‘“‘ How white and clean you have got 
the decks to day! I think you must have been at them all the morning, 
to have got them in such order.” The other, in similar circumstances, but 
eager to find fault, would say, even if the decks were as white and clean 
as drifted snow—* I wish to heaven, sir, you would teach these sweepers 
to clear away that bundle of shakings!” pointing to a bit of rope yarn, 
not half an inch long, left under the truck of a gun. 

‘ It seemed, in short, as if nothing was more vexatious to one of these 
officers than to discover things so correct as to afford him no good oppor- 
tunity for finding fault; while, to the other, the necessity of censuring 
really appeared a punishment to himself. Under the one, accordingly, we 
all worked with cheerfulness, from a conviction that nothing we did in a 
proper way would miss of approbation. But our duty under the other, 
being performed in fear, seldom went on with much spirit. We had no 
personal satisfaction in doing things correctly, from the certainty of getting 
no commendation. The great chance also, of being censured, even in 
those cases where we had laboured most industriously to merit approbation, 
broke the spring of all generous exertion, and, by teaching us to anticipate 
blame as a matter of course, defeated the very purpose of punishment when 
it fell upon us. The case being quite hopeless, the chastisement seldom 
conduced either to the amendment of an offender, or to the prevention of 
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offences. But what seemed the oddest thing of all was, that these men 
were both as kind-hearted as could be, or, if there were any difference, the 
fault-finder was the better natured, and, in matters not professional, the 
most indulgent of the two. The line of conduct I have described was 
purely a matter of official system, not at all of feeling. Yet, as it then 
appeared, and still appears to me, nothing could be more completely 
erroneous than the snarling method of the one, or more decidedly calcu- 
lated to do good, than the approving style of the other. It has, in fact, 
always appeared to me an absurdity, to make any distinction between 
public and private matters in these respects. Nor is there the smallest 
reason why the same principle of civility, or consideration, or by whatever 
name that quality be called, by which the feelings of others are consulted, 
should not modify professional intercourse quite as much as it does that of 
the freest society, without any risk that the requisite strictness of discipline 
would be hurt by an attention to good manners, 

‘ This desire of discovering that things are right, accompanied by a sin- 
cere wish to express that approbation, are habits which, in almost every 
situation in life, have the best possible effects in practice. They are vastly 
more agreeable certainly to the superior himself, whether he be the colonel 
‘of a regiment, the captain of a ship, or the head of a house; for the mere 
act of approving, seldom fails to put a man’s thoughts into that pleasant 
train which predisposes him to be habitually pleased, and this frame of 
mind alone, essentially helps the propagation of a similar cheerfulness 
amongst all those who are about him. It requires, indeed, but a very little 
experience of soldiers or sailors, children, servants, or any other kind of 
dependents, or even of companions and superiors, to shew that this good 
humour, on the part of those whom we wish to influence, is the best pos- 
sible coadjutor to our schemes of management, whatever these may be.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 163—168. 


_ The good sense of these observations is obvious. They are beau- 
tifully illustrated by a passage from the works of the greatest 
master of the human heart. 


‘There is one practical maxim, trite, indeed, though too little acted 
upon, but which bears so directly on this subject, that I wish exceedingly 
to urge it upon the notice of my young friends, from its being calculated to 
prove of much use to them in the business, as well as the true pleasures of 
life. In dealing with other men—no matter what their rank or station 
may be—we should consider not so much what they deserve at our hands, 
as what course is most suitable for us to follow. 

« «« My lord,” says Polonius to Hamlet, in speaking of the poor players, 
*¢ J will use them according to their desert.” 
~ €“ Odd’s bodikin, man, much better!” is the answer of the judicious 
and kind-hearted prince. ‘ Use every man after his desert, and who shall 
‘scape whipping ? Use them after your own honour and dignity; the less 
they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty.” 

‘ Most people, however, reverse this beautiful maxim, which breathes the 
very soul of practical charity, and study to behave to others in a manner 
suitable to the desert of those persons, while they leave out of the question 
entirely the propriety and dignity of their own conduct, as if that were a 
minor, and not the primary consideration! Does not this occur every time 
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we lose our temper? At all events, the maxim applies with peculiar force 
on board ship, where the character and conduct of every other are daily 
and hourly exposed to the searching scrutiny of a great number of persons 
who have often little else to do but watch the behaviour of one another,’ — 
vol. i. pp. 171—173. 


It is delightful to find in such a work as this, which will unques- 
tionably be long popular in the navy, rules of conduct so wise in 
honediee, and so truly in unison with the dictates of christian 
charity, so neatly put, and explained with a cordiality that raises 
the author in our esteem. Nor does he seem to be a mere theorist 
in benevolence. The following passage will shew, that he has 
adopted a mode of repaying acts of favour done to himself, in a 
way that deserves universal imitation. The heart that is not moved 


by such an example, must never have been itself the object of 
kindness. 


‘It was not thought right to let any of us young folks visit the shore 
alone; but I was fortunate in being invited to accompany one of the 
officers. To the friendship of this most excellent person, at the periods of 
most need, I feel so much more indebted than I can venture to express 
without indelicacy, that I shall say nothing of the gratitude I have borne 
him in return, Perhaps, indeed, the best, as being the most practical 
repayment we can ever make for such attentions is, to turn them over 
again and again, to some other person similarly circuimstanced with our- 
selves, at those early periods. This would be acting in the spirit with which 
Dr. Franklin tells us he used to lend money, as he never gave it away 
without requiring from the person receiving such assistance, a promise to 
repay the loan, not to himself, but to transfer it, when times improved, to 
some one else in distress, who would enter into the same sort of engage- 
ment to circulate the charity. On this principle, I have several times, in 
the course of my professional life, rather surprised young middies, by 
giving them exactly such a lift as I myself received at New York—showing 
them strange places, and introducing them to the inhabitants, in the way 
my kind friend adopted towards me. These boys may perhaps have fan- 
cied it was owing to their own uncommon merit that they were so noticed; 
while all the time I may have merely been relieving my own conscience, 
and paying off, by indirect instalments, a portion of that debt of gratitude 
which, in spite of these disbursements, I find only increases, in proportion 
as my knowledge of the world gives me the means of appreciating its 
value. 

‘ That it is the time and manner of doing a kindness which constitutes 
its chief merit, as a matter of feeling at least, is quite true; and the grand 
secret of this delicate art appears to consist in obliging people just at the 
moment, and, as nearly as possible, in the particular way, in which they 
themselves wish the favour to be done. However perverse their tastes may 
be, and often, perhaps, because they are perverse, people do not like even 
to have favours thrust upon them. But it was my good fortune on this, 
and many other occasions in life, early and late, to fall in with friends who 


always contrived to nick the right moment to a hair's breadth.’—vol. i. 
pp. 197—199. 


The author has given a very full and, even to laymen, a very 
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interesting description of the whole routine of duties, which the 
midshipman has to perform on board of his vessel. That of keep- 
ing watch would seem to us not to be by any means the pleasantest, 
although Captain Hall, who must know a great deal better than 
we do, is of quite a different opinion. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘ one of the 
most important wheels which go to make up the curious clock-work 
of a ship’s discipline.’ Engaging as he represents it to be, we much 
fear that we should be found frequently in the situation of the sup- 
Mr. Doughead, of whose attachment to his hammock we 
ave a va wes picture. Very few of the middies, it seems, are 
fond of turning out at once for the midnight watch. 


‘ Alas! it is far from this; and no one who has not been exposed to the 
trial, can conceive the low ebb to which patriotism, zeal, public spirit,— 
call it what you please—sinks at such an hour, in the breast of the un- 
happy wretch who, in the midst of one of those light and airy dreams, 
which render the night season of young people such a heaven of repose, 
is suddenly roused up. After being awakened by a rude tug at the clews 
of his hammock, he is hailed, after the following fashion, by the gruff old 
quarter-master. 

‘« Mr. Doughead!” : 

‘No answer. Another good tug at the hammock. 

*«* Mr. Doughead ! it’s twelve o'clock, sir!” 

‘ «* Very well—very well; you need not shake me out of bed, need you? 
What sort of a night is it?” 

‘“ It rains a little, sir, and is just beginning to blow. It looks very 
black, sir.” 

‘ « Oh, plague take it! Then we shall have to take in a reef, I sup- 

7” 


« « Tt seems very like it, sir. It is beginning to snufile.” 

‘ With this Mr. Doughead gives himself a good shrug in his blanket, 
turns half round, to escape the glare of light from the quarter-master’s 
lantern, hung up within six inches of his face, expressly to keep him 
awake, and in ten seconds he is again tightly clasped in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, the presiding deity of the cock-pit at that hour. By and by comes 
down the quarter-master of the middle watch, who, unlike the young gen- 
tleman, has relieved the deck twenty minutes before. 

‘«« Mr. Doughead! it’s almost one bell, sir.” 

« “ Indeed!” exclaims the youth. ‘ I never knew any thing of it, I 
never was Called.” 

‘ “ Oh yes, you were, sir. The man I relieved said you asked him what 
sort of weather it was, and whether we should have to take in a reef.” 

‘ “ T ask about the weather? That’s only one of the lies he always 
tells, to get me into a scrape.” 

‘ While they are speaking, the bell strikes one, indicating that half an 
hour has elapsed since the first conversation took place, touching the wea- 
ther; and presently, before Mr. Doughead has got his second foot over the 
side of his hammock, the mid who is to be relieved by him, comes rattling 
—_ the cock-pit ladder, as wet as a shag, cold, angry, and more than half 
asleep. 


‘Tsay, Master Doughy, do you mean to relieve the deck to-night ? 
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Here it’s almost two bells, and you have hardly shown a leg yet. I'll be 
hanged if it is not too bad! You are the worst relief in the whole ship. 
I am obliged to keep all my own watch, and generally half of yours. I'll 
not stand it any more, but go to the first lieutenant to-morrow morning, 
and see whether he cannot find waysand means to make you move a lit 
faster. It’s a disgrace to the service!” To all this Duffy has only one 
pettish, dogged reply— 

‘<I tell you again, I was not called.” 

‘ The appeal to the first lieutenant, however, is seldom made; for all 
the parties concerned are pretty much alike.'—vol. i. pp. 245—248. 


We do not find that, after the war with France, or rather with 
Napoleon, was renewed, the Leander was engaged in any action of 
importance, at least during the time that the author was on board of 
her. She was successful in re-capturing, without a shot, the Cleo- 
patra, which had been made prize to a French ship of the line, the 
Ville de Milan, which Jack, with his usual love of cachology, called 
the “‘ Wheel’em along.” The captor was also obliged to strike, 
being unable to offer the slightest resistance after her contest with 
the Cleopatra. The Leander, however, made several other prizes 
in the course of the year 1805, to the great delight of her officers 
and crew, who had hitherto been not a little quizzed for their inac- 
tivity, or, we should ge say, for their want of good luck. The 
importance of the smiles of fortune, especially at the commence- 
ment of one’s career, suggests to this naval monitor a theme, which 
he works out with his usual felicity. 


‘ The influence of early success in modifying our future fortunes, seems 
to indicate one of the most striking characteristics of our nature; it 
almost invariably begets that valuable quality, cheerfulness, and a dis- 
position to be pleased with the persons amongst whom we are thrown, 
which experience shews are the surest passports to the favour of the world. 
It is quite true, as the amiable historian, Hume, says, in speaking of himself, 
that “‘a disposition to see the favourable, rather than the unfavourable 
side of things, is a turn of mind, which it is more happy to possess, than 
to be born to an estate of ten thousand a-year;” but, unless we fall in with 
a certain amount of good fortune soon enough in the journey, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain, amidst ‘ our crosses and losses,’ the proper 
degree of good humour necessary, first to gain, and then to preserve, the 
slippery favour of thoce with whom we have to deal. A man whose dis- 
position is prematurely soured, by the want of early success, generally 
busies himself in finding out rather the faulty views which things will bear, 
than the favourable ones; and, in order to justify his failure, industriously 
raises up fresh difficulties, instead of trying manfully to surmount those 
which really exist. He is never quite pleased with any thing or any 
person, and thus, almost inevitably, contributes to perpetuate his own 
want of success; such a man’s society is generally shunned, not from any 
thing actually vicious in his nature, but merely because he has acquired 
the disagreeable habit of disparaging every thing he sees. As it seldom 
occurs to him that he himself is in fault all the while, he goes on abusing 
the world and all which it inherits; and exactly in proportion as he growls 
himself out of company, he increases in the vehemence of his censure of 
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people and things, which, had his thoughts and feelings been differently 
pitched at first, might very probably have proved the sources of his fortune. 

‘On the other hand, if a young man happen to make some fortunate 
hits, as they are called, early enough in his career, to be put into good 
humour with the world through which he has to struggle, the journey of 
his life may turn out far easier, chiefly because he finds ‘troops of friends” 
always ready to assist him. The great mass of wayfarers in this arduous 
course, generally speaking, are like any thing rather than the good Sama- 
ritan, for they will seldom help those who either cannot, or will not help 
themselves ; we have, at all events, the authority of the parable for 
supposing that the chances are at least two to one against us, even in the 
extreme case, when we are left “half dead;” and it seems not too much to 
say, that the odds become ten times more unfavourable to us when we are 
capable enough of assisting ourselves, but rather choose to sit bawling to 
Mercury to help us out of the mire, instead of placing our own shoulders 
to the wheel.’—vol. ii. pp. 41—43. 

Nothing can be more modest than the account which the author 
gives of the course of industry, vigilance, and steadiness, by means 
of which he came to be considered by his commander, as by far the 
first and best of all his fellow aiden on board the Leander. 
Hence, whenever a prize was taken, he was generally sure to be sent 
to the next British port with her as prize-master—an appointment not 
only honourable in itself, but eminently conducive to his advance- 
ment in his profession, as it invested him for a while with all the 
responsibilities of a captain. While upon this subject, much to the 
credit of his moral feelings, he declares, in no unequivocal terms, 
against the natural equity of those international laws, which permit 
the spoliation by an enemy of private property found upon the high 
seas. It is indeed now required, that before a ship or cargo so cap- 
tured can be sold, and the proceeds distributed among the captors, 
the prize must be regularly condemned by a court of Admiralty. 
To a certain extent this rule has produced a salutary effect, though 
it was but little attended to during the late war. But even if it 
had been observed with the utmost strictness, how can it be sup- 
posed to give a really just right to the captor over property thus 
obtained? The nations of France and England declare war against 
each other; numerous merchant vessels belonging to either country 
are returning home from distant ports, laden with innocent goods— 
that is to say, with silk and cotton, timber, coffee, wine, fruits, and 
produce of every description, to the exclusion of gunpowder and 
fire-arms. They are met by hostile ships of war, or privateers, cap- 
tured, carried to port, condemned, and sold, “et the money is 
divided, according to certain rules of proportion, between the officers 
and crews of the capturing vessel ! Suppose, that in time of war, one 
of our gallant ships landed in the night time, at Havre or Boulogne, 
a cag | of marines, and that they proceeded to a gentleman’s 
mansion, broke open the door, and plundered it of all the plate and 
money they could find, returned to the ship, and were allowed to 
retain the property they had thus acquired, would any honest man, 
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putting his hand upon his heart, say that they had acted in con- 
formity to the laws of God ? Certainly not. hat then is the dif- 
ference between appropriating plunder thus removed from a private 
house on land, and confiscating, ate to form, the merchant’s 
vessel and cargo found upon the sea? We confess that we can sce 
none. If two hostile ships of war meet on their native element, and 
rush against each other with fury that cannot be extinguished, until 
either be the conqueror, let the conqueror have his palm and his 
reward, to which he has fairly entitled himself by his valour. But 
it is unworthy of the noble game of war, that one of her proudest 
instruments, a good ship, adorned by brave men, should chase and 
overwhelm the feeble and unprotected merchant, who is engaged in 
adventures of the sea, in themselves sufficiently perilous, for the 
support of his — It is more than unworthy, it is a violation 
of natural justice, however sanctioned it may be by conventional 
laws. But if this reasoning be true, as applied to a national ship 
of war, how much more forcibly does it not apply to privateers— 
that is to say, to private merchant vessels, sonal , and dispatched by 


their owners to various regions, for the express purpose of attack- 
ing and plundering every vessel belonging to the enemy’s country, 
which is not strong enough to resist them! The immorality of pri- 
vateering, as it is called, can admit of no question. It differs in 
nothing from robbery in private houses. It may be said, in favour 


of such captures, by national ships, that the custom inspires the 
men to do their duty with cordiality, because it promotes their 
individual interests, which it thus engages in the public service. 
But upon the part of the practice of privateering and letters of 
marque, nothing can be said that will stand for a moment the test 
of a sound conscience. We trust that the time is approaching when 
this important subject shall be fully considered, and such regula- 
tions shall be made by civilized states, as may be consistent with 
the just rights of property. Notwithstanding these observations, the 
captain’s account of his first experiment, as a prize-master, will not 
admit of disparagement. 


‘ For my part, I did not sleep one minute at a time during the first 
night I was prize-master. Every sea that struck the bows, and shook the 
Spanish brig I had charge of, made me jump up, fancying some accident. 
Or if I dropt into a half-slumber, straightway, methought, the furious 
Dons with their daggers were at my throat, and the beautiful prize wrenched 
from me! The next dream was, that we bad sprung a leak ; and the pumps 
being choked, all the cargo was melted away, and we had to return in a 
crazy boat, to tell a lame tale of services unperformed. On the second 
night, having overwrought myself with this sort of anxiety, I lay half 
awake, in a sort of fever, and fancied every thing was going wrong. I had 
left the deck at midnight, with the wind so dead against us, that it seemed 
as if our passage would never be made. I soon, however, fell so fast 
asleep, as to hear none of the stir which took place on deck early in the 
middle watch. Towards four o’clock I awoke, when all again was still. 
I had not taken off my clothes, and even the spy-glass, with which I had 
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been looking at the stars, was still in my hand. Of course, I imagined the 
wind, as wn was blowing against us, and, starting up, I went once more 
on deck, to growl at the hard-hearted breeze that kept us back. 

‘The moon, which had been high in the heavens when I quitted the 
deck, was now dropping into the western horizon, in the direction of the 
gulf of Mexico, between which and the prize there stretched a slender line, 
or chain, of bright silvery reflections, such as we rarely observe, except 
when the sea is verysmooth. The surface, indeed, was scarcely broken by 
the smallest possible ripple; for we were then leaving the trade-winds, and 
although a light air had sprung up from the southward, and promised to 
freshen, it, as yet, scarcely breathed along the face of the waters: still it was 
distinctly felt aloft. Ifthere had been the slightest swell, even the highest sails 
must have flapped against the masts. But the canvass, made of cotton, and as 
white as snow, being rendered quite damp by the heavy dew of the tropics, 
the royals and smaller studding-sails were bulged out under the influence 
of the light wind, and stood nearly as motionless, as if the prize had been 
one of those beautiful toys made of glass, and the whole scene, ocean, sky, 
and ship, a mere illusion. 

‘On looking over the gangway, therefore, I was surprised to see that we 
were stealing along at the rate of between four and five knots an hour, for 
the sea was so smooth, that not the smallest tremor had indicated how 
fast we were going through the water. The ear, indeed, when attentively 
pitched, could catch the faint sound of those tiny little waves, which the 
poets, I believe, call billows, breaking on the sharp bows of the prize, as 
her cut-water glided between them, or rather, across them, for we were 
going ‘right before it.’ The night, which had succeeded to a sultry day, 
was still so hot, that the officer of the watch, my assistant-mid, was pacing 
the deck without his hat, and his linen jacket thrown open, to catch the 
cool air, which he was whistling zealously to augment. He reported, that 
the breeze which had been directly against us when I left the deck, had 
died away, and in its place the light air now blowing from the south had 
sprung up, but so gradually, that he thought there was every appearance 
of its lasting. 

“ No one, perhaps, can conceive the delight of such a scene as this, but 
persons who have been in some way dependent upon the winds and waves 
for their success, and have experievced the happiness of a change from a 
foul wind to a fair wind. Every stitch of sail that could be set, was of 
course now crowded on the vessel, and every yard was trimmed with the 
utmost care, after which I again laid down, in spite of the picturesque 
beauty of the night, and in less than two minutes was fast asleep, dreamin 
of sailing past Old Cape Sambro, and of anchoring my charge, in ful 
security, at Halifax. Then I pictured in my fancy the great honour and 
glory of marching up to the admiral’s house, to report the arrival of a prize 
—always a welcome communication. Nor am I clear which was really the 
happier period of the two—the actual arrival in port, or these visions of im- 
portance, attached to the anticipated success of this first independent voyage. 
But of one thing I am quite certain, that all this stirring-up of the thoughts, 
and highly strained, yet not overstrained exercise of the faculties—this 
constant play of hopes and fears, anxieties during a foul wind, and ecstasies 
when it is fair, must be in the highest degree profitable to a young officer. 
My experience, at least, enables me to say, that such duties give a very 
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just foretaste of the future cares, as well as future enjoyments, of the pro- 
fession. I speak of those subsequent periods when, instead of a mere 
passing service, such as the humble charge of a petty prize, he is called 
upon to act under responsibilities, which are not only infinitely more weighty, 
but more permanent in their pressure, and which are varied in their kind 
and in their degree, much beyond the reach of experience to anticipate, or 
of previous instruction to render simple.’—vol. ii. pp. 62—67. 


The third volume is chiefly taken up with a trip to Spain. It 
contains, among other things, a vivid and graphic picture of the 
sanguinary battle of Corunna, of which the author was an amateur 
spectator. Being divested of pecmmnagag ~” it places the scene be- 
fore our eyes in the clearest manner. e must pass over all that 
relates to the Peninsula, as we have lately visited it in company 
with the ‘‘ young American ;” at the same time we may inform the 
reader, that Captain Hall’s account of his excursions in that countr 
are well worth attention. We cannot, however, take leave of this 
delightful work, without extracting from it the description which 
the author gives of a seaman’s funeral. There is a pathetic and 
manly tenderness in the picture which comes home to every heart. 


‘ Very shortly after poor Jack dies, he is prepared for his deep-sea grave 
by his messmates, who, with the assistance of the sail-maker, and in the 
presence of the master-at-arms, sew him up in his hammock, and having 
placed a couple of cannon-shot at his feet, they rest the body (which now 
not a little resembles an Egyptian mummy,) on a spare grating. Some 
portion of the bedding and clothes are always made up in the package— 
apparently to prevent the form being tuo much seen. It is then carried 
aft, and, being placed across the after hatchway, the union jack is thrown 
over al]. Sometimes it is placed between two of the guns, under the half 
deck ; but generally, I think, he is laid where I have mentioned, just abaft 
the mainmast. 

‘I should have mentioned before, that as soon as the surgeon’s ineffec- 
tual professional offices are at an end, he walks to the quarter-deck, and 
reports to the officer of the watch that one of his patients has just expired. 
At whatever hour of the day or night this occurs, the captain is immedi- 
ately made acquainted with the circumstance. At the same time the 
master-at-arms is ordered by the officer of the watch to take possession of 
the dead man’s clothes; and his messmates soon afterwards proceed to dress 
and prepare the body for burial. 

‘Next day, generally about eleven o'clock, the bell on which the half- 
hours are struck, is tolled for the funeral by one of the quarter-masters of 
the watch below, or by one of the deceased's messmates; and all who 
choose to be present, assemble on the gangways, booms, and round the 
mainmast, while the forepart of the quarter-deck is occupied by the officers. 

‘In some ships—and it ought perhaps to be so in all—it is made impe- 
rative on the officers and crew to attend this ceremony. If such attendance 
be a proper mark of respect to a professional brother, as it surely is—it 
ought to be enforced, and not left to caprice. There may, indeed, be times 
of great fatigue, when it would harass men and officers, needlessly, to 
oblige them to come on deck for every funeral, and upon such occasions 
the watch on deck may be sufficient. Or, when some dire disease gets into 
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a ship, and is cutting down her crew by its daily and nightly, or it may be 
hourly, ravages; and when, two or three times in a watch, the ceremony 
must be repeated, those only, whose turn it is to be on deck, need be 
assembled. In such fearful times, the funeral is generally made to follow 
close upon the death. : 

‘ While the people are repairing to the quarter-deck, in obedience to 
the summons of the bell, the grating on which the body is placed, being 
lifted from the main-deck by the messmates of the man who has died, is 
made to rest across the lee gangway. The stanchions for the man-ropes of 
the side are unshipped, and an opening made at the after-end of the ham- 
mock netting, sufficiently large to allow a free ssage. 

‘ The body is still covered by the flag already mentioned, with the feet 
projecting a little over the gunwale, while the messmates of the deceased 
range themselves on each side. A rope, which is kept out of sight in these 
arrangements, is then made fast to the grating, for a purpose which will be 
seen presently. 

‘ When all is ready, the chaplain, if there be one on board, or if not, 
the captain, or any of the officers he may direct to officiate, appears on the 
quarter-deck and commences the beautiful service, which, though but too 
familiar to most ears, I have observed, never fails to rivet the attention even 
of the rudest and least reflecting. Of course, the bell has ceased to toll, 
and every one stands in silence and uncovered as the prayers are read. 
Sailors, with all their looseness of habits, are well disposed to be sincerely 
religious ; and when they have fair play given them, they will always, I 
believe, be found to stand on as good vantage ground, in this respect, as 
their fellow-countrymen on shore. Be this as it may, there can be no more 
attentive, or apparently reverent auditory, than assembles on the deck of a 
ship of war, on the occasion of a shipmate’s burial. 

‘There is no material difference in the form of this service from that 
used on shore, except in the place where allusion is made to the return of 
the body to its parent earth. Perhaps it might have been as well to have 
left this unchanged, for the ocean may well be taken, in this sense, as a 

art of the earth, but since an alteration of the words was thought necessary, 
it could not have been made in better taste. 

igs land service for the burial of the dead contains the following 
words :— 

‘ «* Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of his great mercy, to 
take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, we therefore 
commit his body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust ; in sure and certain hope,” &c. 

‘ Every one, I am sure, who has attended the funeral of a friend,—and 
whom will this not include ?—must recollect the solemnity of that stage of 
the ceremony, where, as the above words are pronounced, there are cast 
into the grave, three successive portions of earth, which, falling on the 
coffin, send up a hollow, mournful sound, resembling no other that I know. 

‘In the burial service at sea, the part quoted above is varied in the fol- 
lowing very striking and solemn manner :— 

‘ “ Forasmuch,” &c.—‘‘ we therefore commit his body to the deep, to 
be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection of the body, when 
the sea shall give up her dead, and the life of the world to come,” &c. 

‘ At the commencement of this part of the service, one of the seamen 
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stoops down, and disengages the flag from the remains of his late shipmate, 
while the others, at the words “ we commit his body to the deep,” project 
the grating right into the sea. The body being loaded with shot at one 
end, glances off the grating, plunges at once into the ocean, and 
‘ “In a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into its depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 


‘ This part of the ceremony is rather less impressive than the correspond- 
ent part on land ; but still there is something solemn, as well as startling, 
in the sudden splash, followed by the sound of the grating, as it is towed 
along, under the main-chains. 

‘In a fine day at sea, in smooth water, and when all the ship's company 
and officers are assembled, the ceremony just described, although a melan- 
choly one, as it must always be, is often so pleasing, all things considered, 
that it is calculated to leave even cheerful impressions on the mind.’—vol. 
iii. pp. 213—219. 


We hardly think that there was any other than a mechanical 
necessity for the chapters, which the author has devoted to Ma- 
deira. The volumes could not, perhaps, have been made up without 
them. But let that pass. The public, especially the naval portion 
of it in esse or fieri, will easily overlook a little surplusage in a 
work otherwise so valuable and interesting. The goodness of the 
author’s heart, and the usefulness of his intentions, appear con- 
spicuous in almost every page. His great object is the improve- 


ment of his pee and he rightly goes about the accomplish- 


ment of his laudable design, by placing in the hands of its inex- 
perienced members, a little work with which they cannot but be 
charmed, and from which they cannot fail to derive lessons of the 
utmost importance, for the formation of their character and the 
regulation of their conduct in all that relates to the duties, which 
they owe to themselves, their country, and their CREATOR. 





Art. VI.—1. The Liturgy revised; or the necessity and beneficial effects 
of an authorized abridgment and careful revision of the various Ser- 
vices of the Established Church. By the Rev. Robert Cox, A.M. 
Perpetual Curate of Stonehouse, North Devon. 8vo. pp. 136. London: 
Hatchard & Co. 1830. 


2. A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of York, on the present corrupt 
state of the Church of England. By R. M. Beverley, Esq. Third 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 41. Beverley: W. & B. Johnson. 1831. 


As soon as the agitation at present existing in the public mind 
upon the subject of parliamentary reform, shall have subsided, 
we have little doubt that the attention of all well-informed and 
patriotic men will be turned for a season, with undivided force, 
towards the actual condition of the Church of England. We be- 
hold on all sides structures rising for the purposes of that establish- 
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ment, a few of which are really ornamental in the way of architec- 
ture, while the greater number seem from their style to have been 
intended rather as granaries or mews, than as houses for the wor- 
ship of the living God. These buildings are erected at an enormous 
expense, every farthing of which is taken out of the pockets of the 
people. The clergy who officiate in them, and the Archbishops 
and Bishops who preside over the clergy, enjoy an immense reve- 
nue, to which individuals of every order and degree must contribute, 
whether they belong to the Church of England or not. Sermons 
are preached and printed in unprecedented abundance, and the 
prescribed service is duly performed in every city, town, village, and 
almost every hamlet in the kingdom ; and yet what is the practical 
result of all this upon the moral conduct of the community ? 
It will not, we believe, be denied, that crime, instead of being 
diminished by all this machinery of religion, is increasing from 
ear to year with frightful strides; that among the classes of 
lehiasers, domestic servants, and shop clerks, dishonesty prevails 
to such an extent, that there is no security to be obtained against 
it; that from among the unprotected numbers of the female sex, the 
most deplorable corruption has long since banished every principle 
of purity, and the natural sense of honour. Even among those 
who frequent the churches of the Establishment, there are exceed- 
ingly few who understand what religion truly means, and who 
practise it with any degree of genuine piety. They, for the most 
part, believe that they are sufficiently religious, if they attend at 
the services of the church on Sunday, and abstain from doing 
injury to any body. If any one of them be asked what is meant 
by the Trinity, and whether he believe in the Incarnation and 
Divinity of Christ, it is of all things the most probable that he will 
give an answer, which shall betray the grossest ignorance. Certain 
it is, that his answer will not agree in all its parts with that of a person 
who sits before or behind him in the neighbouring pew ; and that 
he thinks himself entitled to hold what opinions he pleases upon 
the subject, inasmuch as, the church itself being founded upon the 
principle and the right of private judgment, he supposes that the 
same right appertains to him as an individual. We need not 
remark upon the myriads of sects which have sprung from this 
prolific source, and openly abandoned the established church, 
since, even at this late hour, her own doctors dispute about some 
of the most essential points of christian faith. There are those 
amongst them, for example, who maintain that Christ is really 
present, in some ineffable manner, in the elements of bread and 
wine administered at the communion table, while others insist 
that the rite is one of mere remembrance—a ceremony like the 
passover of the Jews. Again, upon the subject of confession, it is 
not very long ago since, at one of the Universities, a sermon was 
delivered , with the view of renovating, if possible, the ancient prac- 
tice, of calling upon the people to declare their sins to some 
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clergyman of their own selection. This would pre-suppose in him 
the power of Absolution—a power indeed daily declared by the 
Liturgy to belong to him, but the title to which is so generally 
denied, that the passage asserting it, is now looked upon as a mere 
formality, and Mr. Cox, for one, is anxious to have it disavowed 
altogether. ’ 

But whether the faculty in question be exercised by the clergy 
of the established church or not, is a question of no consequence 
whatever to the people who are entrusted to their apititeal care. 
What is absolution ? It is the remission, upon certain conditions, 
of the punishment due to sin. What are the conditions? Are 
they known to the people? Are they ever explained to them ? 
Millions upon millions of sins are perpetrated hourly in this country, 
and it is neither untrue nor uncharitable to say, that those who 
commit them do not often know the mass of guilt for which they 
have to answer. They are not taught the distinctions between 
different transgressions, they know nothing of true repentance, and 
they go on from day to day adding to their crimes, without so much 
as even thinking of the dreadful condition in which they live. It 
is not known by their clergy, and how can it possibly be examined 
and reformed ? 

Indeed, so far as religion is concerned, the church of England is 
a striking failure. In this respect it has completely broken down. 
As an affair of state, a department of the i 310, Predameu? of 
the country, calculated to bring together a certain number of re- 
spectable and well-dressed persons on a Sunday to hear a mono- 
tonous Liturgy, and a premeditated discourse, it is all very well. 
It serves to impose upon such persons the necessity of observing a 
decorous exterior, but to the heart it never reaches. It is utterly 
indifferent to the theological instruction, not only of its ministers, 
but of its congregations. With respect to the latter, it relies wholly 
upon discourses delivered from the pulpit, which are sometimes 
unquestionably eloquent and persuasive, but which are properly 
appreciated only by the higher classes, and produce no effect upon 
the lower orders. What are stately sermons compared with those 
lessons, which might be given to the youth of both sexes at school, 
to youth and adults in the churches, and even in their own houses, 
by clergymen really zealous for the welfare of their people? Where 
are their catechisms ? Where their attractive books of piety, which 
come home to the bosoms of families in their domestic retirement ? 
They have none—not even an authorized form of morning and 
night prayer, so necessary for all classes, in order to enable them 
to express the gratitude which they owe to their Creator, and to 
implore His assistance! The only one book recommended on all 
occasions, is the Bible, many parts of which are unfit to be exposed 
to innocent eyes. Mr. Cox is decidedly of this opinion ; he sug- 
gests the adoption of stated prayers for the beginning and con- 
clusion of the day, and the erasure from the Liturgy of several 
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passages, which could never have been intended to be read asa 
portion of divine service, to a mixed congregation. 

The fundamental error in the constitution of the church of Eng- 
land is the want of a constant and active relation between its clergy 
and people. We know many of the former to be most accom- 
plished scholars, and most excellent men; but of all of them it 
may be said, that when once the gown is taken off, they have no 
thought about their flocks until it is put on again. They look 
upon the church as a mere profession, and as an instrument for 
the advancement of their temporal interests. How rarely do we 
see them called to the bed-side of the dying sinner! How few there 
are amongst the married clergy, especially, who would readily 
attend to such a summons, even if it were sent to them! The fear 
of contagion isa terrible bugbear in such cases. We doubt if it 
would not compel them to hesitate between their natural affections 
and their clerical duty. They are not, however, often tried, for 
their people are unaccustomed to receive from them in private the 
slightest advice or consolation. They never think of such a thing. 

Experiments have been repeatedly made, with the view of bring- 
ing about a more animated and continued intercourse between the 
minister and the congregation ; but they have all uniformly fallen 
to the ground. Evening lectures were established during the Lent ; 
but there was nobody to listen to them! The service has been 
ordered to be performed on every morning of the week days. It 
has been performed, but the pews were literally empty. Half a 
dozen elderly persons of the female sex attended occasionally on such 
days, but the edifice looked so cold and cheerless, that they never 
persevered beyond a week or two. Mr. Cox acknowledges that 
the churches have been utterly deserted during the week days. He 
suggests in consequence, that for the morning service, service in the 
evening should be substituted, and that it should be very consider- 
~~ abridged. 

ndeed this reformer of the Liturgy, moderate and phlegmatic 
as he is, thinks the service in general to be too long, and in many 
respects very imperfect. He would omit the Exhortation; erase 
the word Absolution from the Liturgy ; follow the American prayer- 
book (the model by which he is chiefly guided) in changing the 
*“‘ which art in heaven,” in the Lord’s Prayer, to “ who art in 
heaven ;” and prevent so many repetitions of the Gloria Patri. 
He thinks many parts of the Psalms altogether unsuitable for the 
worship of the sanctuary, as containing expressions which are unin- 
telligible to the mass of the people, occasionally Judicrous in them- 
selves, and evenuncharitable. He questions the propriety of read- 
ing so much of the Bible in the churches now, inasmuch as the 
art of printing has enabled every person to have a copy of the sacred 
volume for his own perusal. He intimates that a new version of 
the Scriptures would be extremely desirable. He would throw 
overboard the Apocrypha altogether, and appoint services for the 
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great festivals, which would express ‘ a more lively and distinctive 
recognition of these joyous seasons.’ The Creeds also, he would 
expunge, and substitute for them ‘a concise but comprehensive sum- 
mary of the tenets of the church—a sort of Abridgment of the 
thirty-nine Articles,’ and even this he would have read only on 

articular occasions. These are but a few of the alterations which 

r. Cox has proposed. He has entered into the matter in detail, 
and has suggested so many changes, that if they were all adopted, 
the Liturgy must be completely revised, and altogether re-cast. 

This reverend gentleman has, nevertheless, only touched the sur- 
face of the evil. The whole object of his reform would be to do 
away, if possible, with that lassitude which now prevails among the 
congregation during the performance of the service. For this pur- 
pose he would shorten and vary it, and render it more capable of 
touching the feelings. But even if all his alterations were real im- 
provements, which will be much doubted, and even if they were all 
carried into execution, the same defect would still be manifest in the 
Liturgy of the church of England—its extreme nakedness and fri- 
gidity. It isa mass of ice upon the heart that is prone to strong emo- 
tion, such as genuine religious ardour must always excite. Hence 
the desertion from it, which is every year becoming more extensive, of 
persons who are led instinctively to believe, that there must be a great 
deal more in the spirit of christianity, than the established church is 
able toimpart. For this reason they fly to the meetings of the metho- 
dists, the ranters, and the other innumerable sects, who abound in 
this favoured land, and who have at least some fire and energy in 
their praises of virtue and their denunciations of crime. 

We do not know to what sect Mr. Beverley, the author of the 
Letter to the Archbishop of York, belongs. He is evidently a well 
educated man, and thoroughly conversant with church history from 
the earliest times. His pamphlet is written in a compact, well 
formed, and occasionally captivating style. Not even his antago- 
nists can deny that it is a clever and effective production. It has 
caused a prodigious sensation in the county (it ought to be called 
the principality) of York. Within a very short period it has 
reached a third edition, and strange to say, not one of the members 
of the church, which it fiercely attacks, has yet attempted to 
answer it. We understand that they are much puzzled as to the 
course which they ought to take; fearful of its power, they appre- 
hend that a controversy will only attract towards it a larger share of 
notice, and augment its circulation. Some were for prosecuting 
the author, but that would have been still more injudicious. He is 
himself altogether devoid of fear, and hence his language may occa- 
sionally be deemed too violent. For our parts we admire his man- 
liness, and applaud the spirit by which he is actuated ; for it is the 


spirit of truth, even though it be now and then overshadowed by 
error. 


‘ England, says this sturdy champion of reform, is thoroughly sick of the 
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church establishment, and your Grace’s diocese perhaps reckons more 
persons who feel this nausea, than any other in England. It is, therefore, 
surprising, that, from so large a mass of discontent, no one should have 
come forth to express the feelings of what, I am persuaded, is a large ma- 
jority of the population. The great spell that keeps all men silent on this 
topic, is the fear of that dreadful weapon, the accusation of atheism—a 
weapon always liberally used, by the clergy, when their strong holds are 
attacked. The popular indignation is so easily excited by this awful 
accusation, and the feeling of society in general is so decidedly against 
the crime inclnded in the charge, that no one dares to enter a war where 
such a weapon is used.—lIs this prudence, however, or is it cowardice ? 
The man who is sincerely attached to the Christian religion, and who 
thinks that its nominal guardians are in reality its worst enemies, should 
encounter even worse slander than this, in doing a service to a cause which 
might have even less claim to sincerity than the cause of religion. 

‘On some weak minds, perhaps, the unceasing assurances from the 
pulpit, that the church of England is synonymous with the Christian re- 
ligion, may have made a little impression; and I know some few persons 
who agree with the majority of the clergy in their definition of religion, 
Our reverend pastors present us a strange picture of christianity in their 
sermons, their charges, and their tracts. According to their notions, the 
Apostles, or at least the immediate disciples of the Apostles, were reverend 
gentlemen, residing on wealthy livings, preaching fifty-two written, printed, 
or lithographed sermons in the course of the year, and securing livings for 
their clerical, or commissions in the Roman army for their military, sons. 
In that golden age, according to their system, all the world was not only 
taxed by Cesar, but tithed by Ceesar, for the benefit of the primitive 
clergy ; and the priests of the first three centuries amused themselves with 
card-playing, fox-hunting, horse-racing, shooting, fishing, and dancing, as 
they do at present. Pluralities were multiplied, and translations were 
frequent. St. Paul had a golden prebend of Philippi, a large living at 
Rome, another at Thessalonica, and was besides ‘ the very reverend’ the 
Dean of Corinth. St. Peter was translated from the bishoprick of Babylon 
to that of Rome; and St. James was enthroned* at Jerusalem, with great 
pomp and large lawn sleeves, after having subscribed the thirty-nine 
articles, according to act of parliament. St. Bartholomew was pressed to 
take the see of Jericho, but he preferred holding the deanery of Napthali, 
with the great living of Succoth, which last was of the clear yearly value of 
£8,000, and besides was encumbered with very little duty, as there were 
only seven hundred persons in the parish, five hundred of whom did not 
believe in the Christian religion. St. Clement died worth twelve hundred 





* «« Enthroned,” and “ enthronization,” are strange words for placing a 
bishop in the chair of Christ; so preposterous, however, are we in our 
pomp and pride, that the newspapers assure us, at the last making of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it would have cost his Grace £30,000 if he had 
been enthroned with the full ritual in the chair of his own Cathedral! His 
Grace, therefore, very wisely avoided so heavy a mulct, by sending a deputy 
to act the farce of ‘‘ Nolo,” or by some other contrivance, which I do not 


exactly remember, escaped the fees, fines, and foppery, of that most stupid 
and frivolous rite.’ 
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thousand pounds in the three per cent. consols, the carefal savings of 
forty years’ episcopacy : and Irenceus, having been a tutor to a consul’s 
son, had the primacy of Rome offered him, which, however, he refused, 
being content with the bishoprick of Lyons.’—pp. 4, 5. 


The argument conveyed in this forcible irony, it would be diffi- 
cult to answer. The object of the ‘‘ Reformation” was to restore 
the Christian church to the state in which it was found in the 
three first centuries of its existence, and that object, it is contended, 
has been fully accomplished by the establishment of Protestantism 
in this country. But the pages of Ecclesiastical history demon- 
strate that no such system ever prevailed, in the primitive ages, as 
that which now upholds the church of England. Let us for 
instance consider what were supposed to be the character and duties 
of the bishops in those days. Having ourselves made some inqui- 
ries upon this subject, we can attest the correctness of Mr. Bever- 
ley’s statement. 


‘A “bishop” of the apostolical days, was some person of the lower 
orders, a man of mean birth, but of fair character and upright conduct : 
he was selected to his office for his piety, constancy, and courage—in 
short, he was a man whom the early Christians could trust ; and whether 
he was a fisherman, a money-changer, a tent-maker, a day-labourer, a 
common soldier, or a slave, (for all these were ‘‘ bishops,”) he was ex- 
pected to give up every thing in this world, to renounce his family, to travel 
whithersoever the elders of the church ordered him, to encounter all the 
danger and difficulties attending the character of one who was a chief of a 
forbidden religion, and, in fine, to die for the faith, if circumstances called 
him to martyrdom. The bishop, being thus selected, began his mission 
with fear and trembling ; he commenced his visitations to the various con- 
gregations of Christians by stealth, for fear of being arrested by the police ; 
he travelled on foot without money, he had neither scrip nor purse, nor 
house, nor home. God was his friend, and all good men his family. 
Beyond this he had nothing. In the darkness of night he visited the con- 
gregations, and there exhorted his flock to continue in the fear and worship 
of God, not dreading the face of man. His time was taken up in clan- 
destine preaching, in comforting the sick and afflicted, consoling the weak- 
hearted, praying with the sinners, and teaching the ignorant. Presently 
the governors of the place ordered him to be arrested with the other 
bishops ; he was thrown into prison, roughly treated, ill fed, exposed to 
cold and hunger, and after a long and rigorous durance, publicly beat in 
the market-place by the rods of the lictors. After this, he was, perhaps, 
banished from the city, and forbidden ever to return again on pain of death. 
In another city he was again taken up, and after several severe punish- 
ments by beating with rods, he was condemned to be thrown to the lions: 
but, perhaps, he escaped from prison by the assistance of his friends, and 
after terrible perils, by land and water, succeeded at last in eluding re- 
search in the depths of Syria, or the burning wildernesses of Ethiopia. 
But even there, after a time, the malice of persecutors hunted him out, 
and sent him, with other christians, to be judged and punished at Rome. 
At Rome, after another long and painful imprisonment, he is again con- 
demned to be thrown to the wild beasts, and at last his mortal sufferings 
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are ended in the jaws of lions or under the feet of elephants, amidst the 
applauding shouts of twenty thousand spectators. This is a faithful 
picture of an apostolical bishoprick, and hence we see the full force of the 
words of St. Paul—“‘ Are they the ministers of Christ? I am more; in 
labours more abundant, in stripes above measure ; In prisons more frequent, 
in deaths oft ; of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one ; thrice 
was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a 
night and a day have I been in the deep. In journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 
by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren. In weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness. 

‘ But what are the labours, watchings, fastings, perils and difficulties of 
our baron-bishops ? These holy men, perhaps, pass many a sleepless night 
in the first stage of their exaltation, to discover by what possible means 
they may escape the persecution of Llandaff or Bristol, or some other poor 
see, with which they find them themselves disagreeably saddled. To be rid 
of this meagre martyrdom, they have sundry struggles with Satan, many a 
wrestling in prayer, many a score of groans and tears. By dint of voting 
and jobbing in the House of Lords, the successor of the Apostles finds his 
prospects brighten a little, for, after infinite exertions of soul and body, he 
is translated to Exeter, peradventure whereby his apostolical pocket is re- 
plenished with a greater number of orthodox guineas. But not in Exeter 
is the godly man at ease: he is smit with a love of multiplication, and let- 
ter after letter is written to his patron and the minister, urging the neces- 
sity of a more advantageous translation. In the course of time, Winchester 
or Durham is vacant—then do all the eagles gather together to the car- 
case: loud are the screams of the apostolical vultures, and sad the dismay 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, to know how to satisfy so much pious 
voracity ; at last, after undergoing the threats of a dozen great lords, each 
eager for his own client, the Premier makes selection of the hero of this 
picture, and crowns his hopes with twenty-five thousand pounds a year, 
and all the gorgeous dignities of the Durham episcopacy. After this, 
surely, the man of God is contented at last? By no means; he has sons 
and daughters not a few, and nephews very numerous. For all these there 
must be accumulated a store of good things full of marrow : the eldest son, 
perhaps, will condescend to gather up the dainties of the state as a layman, 
—he is to be the head of the family; for him therefore, the parliament, 
and the regular course of parliamentary jobbing, is open; but for his 
younger brothers, the church must open her nurse-like arms, and pour 
upon them a shower of benefices. My Lord Bishop is not slow to act the 
character of Jupiter Pluvius, and speedily sends forth from his liberal urna 
deluge of golden prebends, large livings, archdeaconries, residentiaries, pre- 
centorships, chanceries, sub-deaneries, perpetual curacies, fellowships, mas- 
terships, vicarages, and all the other thousand varieties of dew concocted 
by the bounty of cloud-compelling Jove. The young gentlemen who find 
themselves thus gilded from above, are probably the very worst sons of 
Belial that ever fornicated in the porch of the temple. I do not say-this of 
the real Durham, for luckily for me the present bishop has no children: 
neither do I say it of York ; but I do mean it for some bishop that either 
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is or was on the bench, and I know it as a positive fact, that so gross and 
scandalous was the conduct of one of the sons of this prelate, that even he 
revolted at the idea of going into the church, and long resisted the impor- 
tunities, and at last the commands, of his Right Reverend Father on this 
very infamous plan of aggrandizement. Threats, however, were at last 
employed, and the profligate was compelled to yield, though he did yield 
at last with a deep sense of shame and disgust. Circumstances have made 
me intimately acquainted with this transaction; but when it took place, 
or where, whether in the north or in the south, whether last year, or 
twelve years ago, I pray your Grace never to ask of me. I know it, and 
can vouch for it, and let that be sufficient.'.—pp. 10—12. 


Mr. Beverley cites with great effect a passage from the code of 
Justinian, in which it is enacted that no priests should be consecrated 
bishops, who had either children or nephews to provide for ; since “ it 
is almost impossible,” says the law, ‘‘ that those who give themselves 
up to the cares of life, which arise between children and parent, and 
which are of the very greatest importance, should spend all their 
thoughts and all their zeal on the service of God.” The remainder of 
the passage, if adopted in an act of parliament, would undoubtedly 
be considered as tending to overthrow the church of England, al- 
though no man of common sense and moderate informationcan doubt, 
that it is conceived in the true and pure spirit of Christianity. ‘ For 
since some pious persons with the greatest hope in God, from an ar- 
dent desire of saving their souls, hasten to the churches and bequeath 
to them all their worldly goods, to the use of the poor and indigent, 
and for other pious purposes ; it is highly improper that the bishops 
should profit by them, or spend them on their own children and 
relations: for a bishop should be entirely free from all affections 
for children according to the flesh, that he may be the spiritual 
father of all the faithful. On these accounts, therefore, we strictly 
forbid that any one, having sons or nephews, should be ordained 
bishop. Concerning those bishops, however, who now are, or who 
shall be hereafter, we command that they should on no account 
have the power of leaving by will, or giving away, (or by any other 
means that can be thought of) any thing of their own property 
that they may have come in possession of, or acquired, after they 
became bishops, either by will, or by donation, or any other manner, 
excepting only those things which they had before they were 
bishops.” [Codicis, 1. tit. 3. 42.] Had such a law as this existed 
upon our statute book, Dr. Tomline never would have been a bishop; 
or if he had been, the 700,000/. of which he is reported to have 
died possessed, instead of being divided amongst his already suffi- 
ciently opulent family, would have been applied to the endowment 
of an hospital, or a school, or have been distributed for the benefit 
of the church, and the relief of the poor. The case of Dr. War- 
burton, Bishop of Cloyne, is another striking instance of Episco- 
pal wealth. He was originally the son of an Irish piper, was 
educated for the Catholic church, but having been thrown by 
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accident upon the continent, into the society of Earl Moira, who 
induced him to conform to Protestantism, he was rapidly exalted to 
the see of Limerick, whence he was translated to Cloyne. In that 
retired place he died, in the year 1826, in the possession of 7000/. 
a year, and 120,000/. in ready money, all the fruits of the church 
in Ireland! But the fact of the excessive wealth of the bishops 
and of a portion of the clergy, is so notorious, that no man will 
attempt to deny it. Of its effect upon the stability of the church, 


as little doubt can be entertained, according to Mr. Beverley’s 
opinion. 


‘I am thoroughly impressed with the truth as paramount to all other 
truths, excepting the high mysteries of our religion, that the church of 
England, as it is now constituted, is a machine of anti-Christ, greatly sur- 
passing, in the grossness of its abuses, all other jobs or systems of corrup- 
tion that ever have afflicted the kingdom; and so much mischief has it 
done to religion, besides all the political enormities with which it may be 
charged, that all pious persons should hail with shouts of joy, that high 
and holy day, now not far distant, when the church of England will be 
abolished by act of Parliament, deprived entirely of all its revenues, and 
put on an equality with the other Christian sects tolerated in this country. 
This is speaking the truth without circumlocution; but it is a truth ac- 
knowledged more and more every day, and the more the clergy in this 
diocese are accustomed to hear this truth, the less will the evil day surprise 
them, when it comes upon them with thunder and an earthquake. I have 
said much of the injuries that religion suffers by the church of England, 
and this is the most important view of the subject, (though there are others 
also well worth attention,) for when the people see the teachers of righte- 
ousness, and ‘‘ the successors of the Apostles” practically confuting all the 
doctrines of the gospel, they naturally think that the scheme of Christianity 
is a formal ceremony of the state, invented for the decorum and civilities 
of the body politic. The machinery of a church united to the state, must 
of necessity tend to solemn deceptions, and in all other religions, but that of 
pure Christianity, solemn deceptions are the principal object.’—pp. 16, 17. 


The following picture is frightful, and, conscientiously speaking, 
we do not think it at all overcharged. 


‘ With the church of England and with true piety there is but a slight 
connexion. Some pious persons there are, undoubtedly, in the church ; 
but the great mass of religion is to be found with the dissenters, or with 
those whom the rulers of the church are pleased to nick-name Methodists, 
though they never went near a methodist chapel in their lives. The favored 
sons of the church, whom she delighteth to honor, are men in dignities and 
honors, men violent in their politics, jobbers in every department of the 
state, and all persons who are decorous church-goers, however scandalous 
their lives, or however base their principles. Decorum and outward shew 
are essentials in all things relating to the church of England; and two- 
thirds of the clergy, as well as two-thirds of their flocks, seem to think that 
religion is a theatrical ceremony that can by no means be omitted, but 
which, when once performed, is an indulgence general for any thing else 
that the heart may desire. Hence the nervous anxiety exhibited by the 
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clergy to see all the nobility and gentry in their churches; hence the un- 
ceasing sermons on the virtue of going to church ; hence the steady church- 
going of mayors and aldermen ; hence their decorous taking of the sacra- 
ment; hence the solemnity of chaplains and religious services in the court, 
and in the houses of the nobility. ‘If you go to church you will go to 
Heaven,” is not said in the pulpit in so many words, but is very broadly 
hinted in many a sermon and many a tract; and the complacency with 
which all steady church-goers view their own conduct, is a proof how they 
have interpreted the spurious divinity of their pastors. According to com- 
mon opinion, church-going and religion are synonymous! so that he who 
is religious must be a church-goer, and he who frequently goes to church 
must be religious. It is an ancient heresy as old as the time of the Jewish 
prophets, who have loudly complained of it in vehement and indignant 
language—* To what purpose is the calling of your assemblies,” exclaims 
Isaiah to the orthodox church-going Jews, ‘“‘ I cannot away with them, it 
is iniquity even your solemn meetings—when ye spread forth your hands 

I will hide mine eyes from you, yea when ve make many prayers I will not 

hear.” —These words are often read in the lessons, but they make no impres- 

sion on the hearers; when the ball of reproof is flying about, every man 

carries his own racket with him and strikes off the ball to his neighbour: 

so that this text, and fifty other texts like it, are supposed to apply to the 

Jews—to the Gentiles—to the any-bodies, rather than to our church, our 

corruptions, and our corrupt selves ! My Lord A., or Mr. whoremonger B., 

or jobbing placeman C., think the passage very fine and poetical, and per- 

fectly proper for those rascals the Jews; but to themselves it has no appli- 

cation whatever, for they continue to attend the solemn meetings with most 

decorous regularity, they spread forth their hands to the cathedral litanies 

and anthems with most picturesque effect, they make many prayers twice 
every Sunday, they take the sacrament occasionally to keep up appearances, 
but they will not give up one tittle of their evil practices, in whatever de- 
partment of immorality they are most conspicuous. . All this is well known 
to the clergy, but no reproof is ever heard, even in a whisper, against such 
villainous hypocrisy ; for as long as their flock answer to the muster-rolls 
of deception in the church, what matters it to them what they do out of 
the church ? In the whole course of my life I never heard of a clergyman 
refusing the sacrament to an immoral christian, and if your Grace can 
point out to me any one of the clergy in your diocese who ever ventured 
the experiment of this obsolete honesty, I should like to see the black swan, 
and to praise him as he well deserves to be praised. But how often have I 
seen immoral, scandalously immoral christians, pressing to the sacrament! 
and of their immorality there could be no question, it was open, flagrant, 
violent, and unconcealed—neither could it be suggested that they had re- 
pented, for their vice was of long continuance, and though it had been of 
many years’ standing, yet they hesitated not to eat and drink their own 
damnation repeatedly; neither did the clergy hesitate to administer the 
sacrament, though he knew all the circumstances of the case as well as any 
of the congregation. And this, I say, is so common a case, that there is 
no large town in England where you could not find an example of it every 
time that the sacrament is administered; and, I moreover assert, that 
your Grace knows this fact perfectly well, as well as all the other Right 
Reverends on the bench.’—pp. 18, 19. 
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Mr. Beverley is equally eloquent and correct in his description 
of the sort of preparation for the mission, which the Ecclesiastical 
students in Oxford and Cambridge generally undergo. Upon this 
subject we may appeal to the evidence of Mr. Montgomery, from 
whose recent poem a Bacchanalian scene has been cited in a preced- 
ing article. hen placed in the world, the utmost that can be 
said in favour of the unmarried clergymen of the Establishment is, 
that their immorality is not ostentatiously displayed. They cer- 
tainly pay in general so much deference to society, as to conceal their 
evil deeds as much as possible—the usual homage which hypocrisy 
pays to virtue. But they would admit, if the question were put 
to them by a fellow collegian, that, under the rose, they deny them- 
selves none of the indulgences to which other men are prone; and 
in addition to these, as Mr. Beverley testifies, ‘ they hunt, they shoot, 
they go to parties, they play at cards, they dance the gallopade, 
they flirt, they frolic, and act the merry fellow, with great applause !’ 
Can it be doubted by any person, who, like Mr. Beverley, has been 
able to peep behind the curtain of life, and to see men as they ne" 
are, divested of their theatrical costume, that the following skete 
is literally accurate in all its parts ? 


‘From persons, such as the ‘young gentlemen of fashion and education, 
whom it.is the pride of the church to reckon amongst her priests, and 
who give themselves up to all the pleasures of the age, what can be ex- 
pected, in the way of instruction in the pulpit? What, in the way of 
example, to the parishioners? The world expects much, and, according to 
the fashionable notions of most church-goers, a handsome young gentle- 
man, with a good voice, who has lately taken his degree at the University, 
and who comes to his parish with some literary eclat, is considered as a 
rare and valuable gift, likely to be of inestimable value to his flock. In 
this way the frogs croaked for joy, when King Log descended amongst 
them from the cloud-compelling Jove; and well will it be for the silly 
parishioners, if he contents himself with the character of Log, and does 
not assume that of the stork. I have known, and do know, scores of ihese 
young priestlings, who come warm from the hot-beds of the Universi- 
ties. A mighty sensation they make amongst the good Christians in some 
country town or village; but no one inquires what they have done hitherto 
in their zeal for Christ, nor what they are likely to do for the time to come. 
But let me tell these good Christians what they have done, up to- the 
moment that they entered into holy orders. The led the life of jovial 
debauchees at the University, they hunted, poached, frequented the stews, 
got drunk, broke lamps and windows, gave the proctors a run, contracted 
enormous debts, drove tandems to London, slanged, swore, smoked, fought, 
roared and rioted all the time that they were preparing themselves for the 
ministry of Christ’s religion. But your Grace will demand of me how could 
they commit all these excesses, and yet pay sufficient attention to their 
academical and divinity studies. Allow me to assure your Grace, that the 
most distinguished scholars are frequently men of profligate habits,—but 
that, for all ordinary purposes of academical examination, sobriety of con- 
duct is not in the slightest degree requisite, unless a man is a perfect 
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dunce. Your Grace has, doubtless, heard of the process of CRAM: and 
it is by this process that they prepare the young wolves who are intended 
to devour the flock of Christ. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, some 
works of Beausobre, Grotius, Tomline’s Theology, the Greek of the Greek 
Testament, the dates and geography of the Old Testament, a Latin theme, 
and a little more of such religious dainties, are easily crammed down the 
throats of future priests, to be inwardly digested till they are brought to 
light again by the stomach-pump of your Grace's chaplain. 

‘ Having received the mission of an Apostle, and a convenient veil 
having been thrown over his University and London excesses, the new 
curate comes to receive the applause of his admiring parishioners! Per- 
adventure he has a sonorous and musical voice; peradventure he reads 
the dismal truisms of his stupid sermons with an air of importance; he 
has a comely person; a profusion of black hair; neat black gloves, and a 
lily-white French cambric pocket-handkerchief; he delivers the blessing 
with a sweet pastoral tone, or his pauses and his cadences are perfectly 
ravishing! All this captivates his ignorant and irreligious auditors; they 
do not hunger and thirst after righteousness, and therefore care not if they 
be not filled; they are smitten with a love of forms and ceremonies, and 
such trumpery they get in abundance from their curate—that satisfies 
them, with that they are content, ‘‘for they know not that they are mi- 
serable, and poor, and blind, and naked:” so that whilst their shepherd 
grates his lean and flashy song on his wretched pipes of scrannel straw, 
they mistake it for most melodious music and exquisite harmony. 

‘When, therefore, I hear the deplorable stuff usually doled out in the 
pulpit by the average sort of clergy; when I see the lifeless and unfeeling 
manner of the reader, (orator he cannot be styled); when I reflect on his 
general conduct, and think of the immense importance of his office, if duly 
administered ; when I see the cold and ceremonious religion of the con- 
gregation; when I make the regular mechanical division of his flat dis- 
course, the tiresome “thirdly,” and the foolish “lastly,” the stolen sentences, 
the windy periods, the sesquipedalian phraseology, the hackneyed admo- 
nition, and the hypocritical regret—I sigh to myself, and repeat the words 
of Job, in the vulgate translation. 

‘«* Audivi frequenter talia, consolatores onerari omnes vos estis ! 

‘** Nunquid habebunt finem verba ventosa? Poteram et ego similia 
vestri loqui. Consolarer et ego vos SERMONIBUS, et moverem caput 
meum super vos. Usquequo affligitis animam meam et atteritis me 
Sermonibus ?” 

‘But all this we get from ‘gentlemen of education,” whom, according 
to the slang of the day, it is highly important to encourage with fat livings 
and ample pluralities. Where, however are these scholars whom we 
hypocritically pretend to foster and encourage by a judicious dispensation 
of ecclesiastical emoluments? Who are the clerical scholars of your 
Grace’s diocese? I know but two worthy of that name, and one of them* 
has been as completely neglected and overlooked as if he had been a priest 





* «The Reverend James Tate, master of Richmond School; and Mr. 
Archdeacon Wrangham. If learning should be encouraged according to 


the old fashion, who, in all Great Britain, has a better claim to rewards 
than Mr, Tate ?’ 
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of the Antipodes. Here, however, we touch upon a sore subject, at which 
I shall but glance at present, hoping, on a future occasion, to pay it more 
attention. Let me, however, in passing, observe, that though learning, as 
far as bribing can go, is more encouraged in the English Universities than 
in any country in the world; and that though the education of England is 
exclusively in the hands of the clergy, yet never was learning at so low an 
ebb, and never was our state of scholarship so contemptible as at present. 
I do not, therefore, merely deny that the clergy are learned men, but I 
deny that learning exists any where in England at present. We have 
mapy a gentleman who is called learned; many a stripling “‘ of prodigious 
talegts” at both the Universities ; but when their erudition is more closely 
examined, it sinks into insignificance, compared with the real genuine 
learning to be found on the continent, where there are no bribes, no plu- 
ralities, no fellowships, no deaneries, and no bishopricks. In England we 
are dying of plethory; we are crammed up to the throat with good things; 
the morsels meant to reward scholarship are so rich and heavy, that they 
kili, but do not nourish, and, unless the church is soon bled to syncope, 
we shall return to a state of middle-age darkness and ignorance, merely 
for want of some vigorous hand to remove superfluities. 

‘I therefore deny that the clergy are scholars; and if they were so, we 
might be positively certain they would not be rewarded for their scholar- 
ship. Neither is it fitting that they should be; the Apostles were not 
chosen to the ministry for their knowledge of Greek, their skill in metres, 
and their acquaintance with the lexicographers, but because it pleased 
God to call them “to suffer great things for his name’s-sake”—not to 
reward them with prebends and stalls, but to make them “‘ suffer” for a 
witness to the gospel. Livings, however, are not given as a reward for 
learning ; but for political jobbing, for the accident of birth, by family in- 
fluence, by ministerial favour, and by episcopal patronage. Livings are 
bought and sold, regularly valued, lives insured, great and little tithes, 
glebe, and agistment, all calculated and estimated by dexterous attorneys. 
The faree of ‘‘ rewarding merit” is a most evident imposture, nobody can 
believe it, and nobody does. Nevertheless, it serves to round a period, 
and is frequently mentioned by the advocates of the church, when pushed 
hard for an argument. The church, in reality, is recruited by speculators 
who have purchased the next presentation, by idle persons who want a 
nominal profession, by reprobate younger sons designed for a family bene- 
fice, by the sons, nephews, and cousins of the prelates, and by doubtful 
characters who wish to be considered gentlemen. I do not reckon, in this 
class, the true pastors of the English church, the evangelical curates: they 
are generally silenced, slighted, persecuted, and despised by their more 
powerful clerical coadjutors, who have received the government benefices 
for no good purpose.’ —pp. 28—31. 


All these deplorable evils the author justly traces to the con- 
nexion, which from its origin has subsisted between the church and 
the state. From this monstrous and adulterous union have sprung 
all the vices, which at this moment render England the most im- 
moral country upon the face of the earth. We say so advisedly 
and with the utmost freedom from passion, for we have no interest 
in the question, beyond a most sincere desire to see religion again 
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revived amongst us in its native purity and simplicity. We have 
nothing in a worldly sense to gain, and as little to lose, by the pre- 
servation or destruction of the established church. But we cannot 
shut our eyes to the evidence, flashing upon them from every quar- 
ter of the country, of the awful and irreparable injury which that 
church has inflicted, and is inflicting, and will inflict as long as it 
shall exist, upon the real spirit of Christianity. We have no desire 
to see one farthing of the property possessed by that church trans- 
ferred to any other, or to have any other system of worship erected 
in its place. We know of no system of Christianity, which could 
remain useful and uncorrupted for fifty years, if it were allied with 
the state, and endowed as the church of this country is. The uni- 
form sentiments of this journal will sufficiently vindicate us from 
the charge of atheism, or even of apathy towards religion, should 
any of the persons, whom this article will otfend, make such accu- 
sations against our character. No, we are far from being indiffer- 
ent upon that subject, which we have always considered and treated 
as the most momentous of all others. We look around and trem- 
ble for our fellow beings, who have no anchor to hold by, save the 
delusive one which they imagine to be safe in the bosom of a 
church, itself on the verge of ruin. Such we firmly believe, with 
Mr. Beverley, is the fate that already awaits it. 


‘It is my belief that all church property will, ere long, be confiscated. 
A general feeling pervades society, that the sun of the establishment has 
passed its summer solstice, and is rapidly descending into the wintry signs. 
Already does this full-grown tree shed its leaves; the axe is laid to its 
root, and, because it brings not forth good fruit, it will be hewn down and 
cast into the fire. It is in vain to conceal the truth any longer, that the 
church is in imminent danger. A multitude of circumstances have occurred 
of late, to accelerate its great day of reckoning, which will probably arrive 
before the expiration of ten years. Events unfavourable to sacerdotal 
power advance now full gallop; they hitherto have approached slowly, 
uncertainly, and with long delays: but now, circumstances so unexpected 
take place, that no man can say what may not happen before the year 
is ended. The extortion of Catholic emancipation from the reluctant 
hands of government—the repeal of the test and corporation acts—the 
French revolution, with the abolition of the established church of France— 
and the all but certainty of the speedy fall of the Irish church establish- 
ment, would be sufticient, of themselves, to shew the dangerous predica- 
ment of the English church. To these causes, however, may be added 
the great increase of dissenters, their wealth, vigilance, zeal, and activity ; 
their virtuous dislike of the church—the general education of the poor— 
the increased knowledge, and the thirst for reform, amongst the multitude— 
the monstrous abuses of the church itself—the worldly, secular, avaricious, 
and pompous lives of the prelates—the general grasping for wealth amongst 
the inferior clergy—the hateful system of tithes—the unpopular and aristo- 
cratic feeling of the priesthood in general—and the close and intimate 


union of the church with all men and measures that are arbitrary and over- 
bearing. 
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‘ Let us not, however, omit in this catalogue of causes, that which is the 
most honourable, a want of a purer church, felt with a deep sense of piety 
by the middling classes of society. For we must not imagine that political 
agitators only and dissenters are inimical to the establishment: there is a 
large and respectable party within the church, and deeply attached to the 
doctrines of the church, which, nevertheless, is earnestly bent on a thorough 
and radical reformation of the establishment. Every notion of reform is, 
however, steadily and haughtily opposed by the bishops, who, in the uniform 
policy of their worldly system, choose to consider the property and secular 
power of the clergy, as an essential part of that religion of which they are 
ministers. The many plans of amelioration suggested to the ecclesiastical 
rulers, are scornfully rejected ; the slightest hint at amendment is scouted 
as the suggestion of fanaticism or sedition ; and nothing is supposed pos- 
sible, in the way of improvement, to a system which merely consists in 
collecting money and reading printed prayers. Our modern priests, truly, 
exhibit a profound ignorance of the operations of the human mind; they 
are as careless and inattentive to the signs of the times, as if the opinions 
of society in England were no less stable and immoveable than the opinions 
of the priest-ridden populace of Thibet. ‘They view themselves, and their 
establishment, with boundless complacency ; their own snug palaces and 
parsonages are, in their eyes, part of a system which, if universally extended, 
would produce universal happiness; and all that is wanting to introduce 
millenium, is a payment of tithe over all the habitable globe, to the pro- 
testant partridge-shooting hierarchy of the thirty-nine articles. Hence the 
sweet encomiums that they pronounce upon themselves and their system, 
in their sermons, charges, and speeches. Hence the strong indifference with 
which they listen to plans of reform and suggestions of improvement. 
Within the last twenty years the emperor of China published an edict pro- 
hibiting any new invention, ‘‘ because the Chinese nation had arrived at a 
state of perfection which it would be impious to endeavour to improve.” 
This edict was in the very spirit of our church, which, though it all of a 
sudden, and in the course of one year, burst into existence, from a system 
totally opposite to that now established, both in faith, practice, and principle, 
yet never since that day has changed the slightest particle of its abuses, or 
altered the smallest fraction of its corruptions. It is not so very long since 
the doctrine and discipline of the present church of England were con- 
sidered and treated as felony and heresy. It is a still less time since the 
church was abolished by act of Parliament, and restored to its former situa- 
tion by another act of Parliament; but neither the memory of its modern 
origin, nor of its entire abolition by law, can rouse it to view with attention 
and prudence that dark cloud gathering against it in the horizon. In vain 
for the clergy does the thunder roll and the lightning flash in the distant 
clouds ; they hear not, and they see not: and, as the flood came upon the 
Antediluvians when they were dancing, feasting, marrying and giving in 
marriage, so will the day of confiscation come upon the priesthood, when 
they are gathering tithe, and feasting in their pluralities. It will find the 
bishops moving up the steps of the Mithraic ladder to the seventh heaven 
of the primacy; those Right Reverend Fathers will be elbowing and push- 
ing one another in their scramble for translations, grasping at more pre- 
ferment, cramming their sons and nephews with spiritual guineas, bully- 
ing the dissenters, and praising themselyes—the inferior clergy will be 
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severally at the card-table, watering-place, or cock-pit,—they will be 
leaping donble ditches, imprisoning poachers, taking tithe in kind, danci 
the gallopade, or firing off their artillery at grand battus, when the deluge 
of reform will come upon them in a moment, and overwhelm them ina wave 
of “ apostolical” poverty and “ primitive” economy.’—pp. 32—34. 


Upon the subject of the disposal of the pre rty now in the pos- 
session of the church, Mr. Beverley offers the following suggestions. 


‘ Ifa question be raised as to the political management of church-property, 
it seems that great benefit might accrue to the state if a sale of it were to 
take place, according to some fair and equitable arrangement. Suppose, 
for instance, that all who now pay tithes to spiritual persons for spiritual 
purposes, should be compelled to purchase a perpetual release, by paying a 
ten years’ income of the tithe to government. Thus, ifa person paid £100 
per annum in tithe, he would have to pay £1,000 to government, and be 
released for ever from any future payment. Surely the tithe-payers would 
not much complain of such an arrangement ; but if the clergy should com- 
plain, I answer, that all present incumbents should be allowed to retain their 
benefices for life, by which means no person in possession would be at all 
injured ; and as for those future parsons who are not yet in being, it cannot 
be said that they who do not exist would be injured by such an arrange- 
ment: for no one hereafter would take holy orders who did not know what 
he had to expect. If, however, some should persist in thinking that we 
hereby injure some embryo parsons, as well might it be said that we are 
cruel to a crocodile when we break a crocodile’s egg. The cruelty is in 
imagination, and not in reality; for the crocodile is not yet in being. 

‘If the church-property be taken at five millions per annum, though some 
rate it much higher, there would by this scheme be paid fifty millions ster- 
ling to government, deducting a certain sum for purchasing an ample 
landed estate for the perpetual repair and ornament of the cathedrals. On 
this subject considerable liberality might be allowed; I would grant an 
ample revenue for the purpose, more ample than any cathedral possesses 
at present; but the rents of the estates, and the disbursements of the rents, 
should be in the hands of commissioners, two-thirds of whom should be 
laymen, nominated by government. 

‘Let not your Grace mistake my meaning; I do not propose to keep the 
cathedrals in repair, from an attachment to them as temples, but as splen- 
did edifices, exhibiting all the possible beauties and grandeur of the gothic 
architecture : and, though I know that they were built by the priests of an 
abolished religion, yet their present possession might be conceded to the 
Protestant clergy, who represent the creed of the majority, and who have 
been the possessors for a time sufficient to give a title by law. If, however, 
at some future period, the decided majority of the inhabitants of a country 
should become Roman Catholic, then it would be but just that the priests 
of the religion of that majority should again take possession of the cathe- 


dral, which was originally built, founded, and endowed by Roman Catholics.’ 
—pp. 37, 38. 


_ Upon the maintenance of the cathedrals, or their ultimate des- 
tination, we shall say nothing. But if any such fund as that which 
Mr. Beverley has alluded to were created, we confess that we should 
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like to see it applied for ever to the relief of the poor in the three 
kingdoms. The people would thus be relieved from two most bur- 
thensome charges, which to millions are productive of extreme 
hardship. Welsow of no injustice much more objectionable than 
that, which compels a dissenter to pay for a church which he does 
not frequent, in addition to his own which he in every way prefers. 
This principle of our law must at all events be done away with. It 
will not stand the test of fair discussion for a moment in a reformed 
parliament. Let every man give tithes, or whatever other remune- 
ration may be deemed most convenient, to the pastor whose spiri- 
tual services he requires. This would be the proper and equitable 
rule; the present system is nothing short of an outrage upon the 
rights of property. The French system, of the state paying salaries 
to the clergy of every denomination, is equally objectionable. 





Arr. VII.—The Iliad of Homer, Translated, by William Sotheby. In 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1831. 


WE cannot possibly arrive at any just or correct judgment of such 
a work as that now before us, unless, in the first place, we are able 
to appreciate the peculiar duties that belong to a poetical translator 
in our language, and unless, in the next place, we keep the recol- 
lection of those duties constantly before us. True, we have a poet 
of tried skill to execute the given task : but then we should remem- 
ber that it is a poet stripped, for a time, by reason of his office, of 
most of his ancient and sacred rights and privileges—that the 
whole dominion of imagination is alienated from him for a season, 
that the staple sources of his current supplies are cut off—-that he 
but bears a barren sceptre in his hand—that not an impulse of 
feeling and scarcely a thought is at his disposal, and that even his 
very words are numbered. If we forget but for a moment such 
disabilities and restrictions as these, it will be in vain that we strive 
in our observations to do justice to the translator, or be useful to 
the public at large. And the obligation on the critic to consider 
these peculiar circumstances is particularly forcible in the present 
instance, since Mr. Sotheby’s renunciation of every assistance that 
is foreign to the original, is realized by him in the most satisfactory 
manner. It behoves every reader, then, to bear in mind, what it is 
that Mr. Sotheby professes to accomplish. He does not pretend to 
give us as good a poem as he could fabricate of the Tale of Troy: he 
does not offer to re-write the story of the Iliad, as was said of old 
Chapman: his contract is of a different description, for it obliges Mr. 
Sotheby to place his unlearned English reader—(we repeat our own 
language on a former occasion) as nearly as he possibly can, in the 
same condition as if he were perfectly familiar with the language of 
Homer. Furnished with this explanation, we have at once a key to 
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the present version of the Iliad. We can now readily understand 
the consistency of the translator, in adhering to the language that 
expresses the meaning of his original, in preference to any substi- 
tutes which he could employ, however they might add to the beauty 
or force of his numbers. No—he neither adds to nor subtracts 
from his text—he resists all allurements—he is overpowered by no 
temptations—he will not trespass beyond the limits of his bond. Let 
us say that this is not a practice from which a real poet can be sup- 
posed to extract a pa deal of enjoyment. Strong is the love of 
offspring: powerful the instinct of paternity. To strangle a new- 
born idea, which, by its loveliness, has just fascinated us to the ver 
soul—to hurry out of existence some darling thought--some cherwh 
of the fancy, the beautiful emanation of the happiest moment of 
mental excitement,—heroic indeed must be the bard who can con- 
template without emotion the commission of infanticides like these. 
Considering that the present version of the Iliad is characterised 
by a studied fidelity to the original in all respects, we scarcely 
think, that a comparison between it and the translation of Pope can 
be fairly instituted. Pope’s ambition seems to have been to con- 
struct a perfect poem, without reference to the defects or peculiari- 
ties of the original: Sotheby aims at giving us a faithful model of 
Homer. Pope is therefore without scruples, we might say without 
conscience. He augments, he curtails, he expands, or contracts ; 
he alters his materials as his taste or sense of expediency prompts 
him; his verse indeed is a Procustean bed, to which the text 
of the Meonian bard is adjusted, upon a principle of the most 
unmerciful indifference. Sometimes the meaning of the original 
is misapprehended by him, or at least it is misrepresented; we 
may say that there is scarcely a page of this celebrated version, 
that can be allowed to contain a faithful interpretation, in all its 
requisites, of the corresponding passage of the Greek. As an Eng- 
lish poem, the Iliad of Pope is unrivalled: but its merits, as such, 
are totally distinct from those of a legitimate translation. We can 
admit then that Mr. Sotheby has failed to give us the sustained 
spirit, the untired harmony, the unceasing splendour of Pope ; we 
can allow that his verses want the force and the polish, the copious- 
ness and the ease, and the general felicity, which distinguish the 
numbers of the bard of Twickenham. But such perfections are 
inconsistent with the fidelity of the interpreter. The translator 
should be but a passive agent of communication. He should reflect 
the impressions of another, and not give his own—when once 
he violates the reserve of his neutral character, he only imitates the 
treachery of the confidant who turns principal to the detriment of 
the person whom he professed to serve. Mr. Sotheby takes a more 
exact estimate of the duties of his voluntary commission: he ap- 
pears to us to have proposed to himself a task, which, before this 
day, we should have pronounced to be one of immeasurable labour, 
and of scarcely superable difficulty ; he has endeavoured to amal- 


gamate the literal phrase, the direct import rather of Homer’s lan- 
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uage, with the conventional peculiarities of English verse. The 
egree of success to which he has attained in this great enterprize, 
has not a little astonished us, for it implies the endurance of a 
course of minute and protracted labour, of which enthusiastic 
minds are not always disposed to be patient. It supposes, too, the 
careful superintendence of a guiding instinct, a power of selection, 
and adjustment, to the right exercise of which a thousand rare 
qualifications are essential. Not merely the language—but the 
style and manner of the immortal poet, are sought to be embodied 
in this version of the Iliad ; rising with its occasional sublimity, the 
English verse now and then emulates the majestic flow of the Ho- 
meric measures, and again subsides with its alternate falls, The 
epithets, too, to which so large a share of the poet’s meaning is 
given, are fully developed in most instances by the translator, whose 
contrivances for this purpose are often most ingenious and admirable. 
It is only in a translation, such as Mr. Sotheby has planned, that we 
can recognize any trace of those various poetical artifices, which the 
great master of poetry has so profusely employed for the purpose 
of maintaining or increasing the interest of his scenes, Some- 
times a well chosen epithet will effect his object ; sometimes he 
hides it in a parenthesis: on all occasions, however, we are struck 
with the delicacy of his art, and the graceful triumph in which it is 
sure toend. Neither Pope, nor the author of any other version of 
Homer with which we are acquainted, has given attention to this 
peculiar feature in the character of the Grecian poet; and, conse- 
quently, so far a great cause of the delight we feel in perusing the 
original, is withheld from the mere English reader. This complaint, 
however, does not include Mr. Sotheby, who has, with great inge- 
nuity, preserved the force and point of many of those beautiful ar- 
tifices. If, for preserving the characteristic attributes of Homer’s 
poetry, as far as the nature of our language enables him to do so, 

r. Sotheby deserve the applause of his country; he merits not 
less approbation, for the uniform solicitude which he has shewn, 
in keeping the narrative free from all adulteration or profane 
admixture of any kind. From the sacred office of guardian of the 
Homeric story, he seems scarcely ever to have been induced. to devi- 
ate. Hence every page of the new version is redolent of the vene- 
rable bard, whose rude strength and undisciplined boldness are not 
unfrequently represented in these pages to the very life. 

We could justify our praises by endless quotations from Mr. 
Sotheby’s work; but a few will be sufficient, since it is not our 
purpose to enter into an elaborate investigation of all the merits of 
this great pecrermnanan, but merely to point out those peculiar ex- 
cellences of the new translation which, as compared with all others 
of the same original, recommend it as an object worthy of national 
attention. The parting scene between Hector and Andromache, in 
the sixth book, is so universally known, that we have no hesitation in 
selecting it as a test, by which the success of different translators 
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may be tried. We are aware of the advan which we afford to 
Pope by this choice; still, we do not despair of being able to show, 
that his version of the celebrated passage is by no means the best. 
We quote from Mr. Sotheby’s Iliad— 


‘ Swift at the word, impatient of delay 
Thro’ Troy’s proud streets the chief retrac’d his way : 
And now arriv'd, where to the battle-plain 
The Sceean gate recall’d his step again, 
His rich-dower'd consort—from Eétion sprung, 
Who erst held sway Cilicia’s sons among, 
And from far Thebes, and Hypoplacia’s grove, 
Led the fair virgin to her Hector’s love— 
Before him came, and, with her, came the maid 
On whose fond breast their child was softly laid, 
Their only child, and lovelier in their sight, 
And fairer far than Hesper’s golden light. 
From fain’d Scamander Hector nam’d his boy, 
But proudly call’d Astyanax by Troy, 
In honour of his sire, whose single power 
So oft had turn’d the host from Ilion’s tow’r. 
But now the father, bending o’er his child, 
Ey'd him in silent joy, and sweetly smil’d, 
The while Andromache, dissolv’d in tears, 
Hung on his hand, and pour’d forth all her fears. 


*«* Too rashly bold, thee, sole defence of Troy, 
Thy brave right arm and fearlessness destroy— 
Fails then thy child a father’s heart to move ? 
Fails then thy wife’s unutterable love ? 

Thy wife !—no more—Greece arms ’gainst thee her force : 
Thy wife! a widow on thy blood-stain’d corse. 
Ah! reft of thee, be mine the wish’d-for doom 
To hide my anguish in th’ untimely tomb ! 
Ah! reft of thee, no hope, no solace mine, 
But grief slow wearing out life’s long decline. 
No mother waits me, no consoling sire, 
The hapless victim of Achilles’ ire. 
Ere from the sack of Thebes the chief withdrew, 
His ruthless rage my sire, Eétion, slew, 
Yet fear’d to spoil, but honouring, on the pyre, 
Him, with his arms, consign’d to feed the fire ; 
Then heap’d on high the earth, whose funeral mound 
With planted elms the Jove-born Oreads crown’d. 
They, too, in one fleet day all breathless laid, 
Seven brothers sunk at once in Hades’ shade. 
These, ’mid their cattle, on the pasturing mead, 
Achilles’ fury doom’d at once to bleed. 
And here the conqueror, ’mid his plunder’d store, 
From Hypoplacia’s groves my mother bore ; 
Then, richly ransom’d, back restor’d again, 
Too soon to perish, by Diana slain. 
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Yet thou, my Hector! thou art all, alone, 
Sire, mother, brethren, husband, all in one. 

In pity guard this tow’r, here shield thy life, 
Leave not an orphan child, a widow’d wife. - 
There, by the fig-tree plant thy war array, 
Where, easiest of ascent, to Troy the way. 
Thrice have the boldest chiefs that spot assail’d, 
And thrice the efforts of the boldest fail’d : 

Th’ Atride, either Ajax, Tydeus’ son, 

And Crete’s fierce king there led their warriors on, 
Whether by seer forewarn’d, or martial art 
There markt out Ilion’s vulnerable part.” 


‘ Hector reply’d :—“ These all, O wife belov’d ! 
All that moves thee, my heart have deeply mov'd: 
Yet more I dread each son of Trojan birth, 

More Ilion’s dames whose raiment trails on earth, 
If, like a slave, where chiefs with chiefs engage, 
The warrior Hector fears the war to wage. 

Not thus my heart inclines. Far rather far, 
First of Troy’s sons, I lead the van of war, 

Firm fixt, not Priam’s dignity alone 

And glory to uphold, but guard my own. 

I know the day draws nigh when Troy shall fall, 
When Priam and his nation perish, all ; 

Yet, less—forebodings of the fate of Troy, 

Her king and Hecuba, my peace destroy ; 
Less—that my brethren, all, th’ heroic band, 
Must with their blood embrue their native land,— 
Than thoughts of thee in tears, to Greece a prey, 
Dragg’d by the grasp of war in chains away,— 
Of thee in tears, beneath an Argive roof, 
Labouring reluctant the allotted woof, 

Or doom’d to draw from Hypereia’s cave, 

Or from Messeis’ fount, the measur’d wave : 

A voice will then be heard ‘that thou must hear, 
See’st thou yon captive, pouring tear on tear ; 
Lo! Hector's wife, the hero bravest far 

When Troy and Greece round Ilion clash’d in war— 
Then thou with keener anguish wilt deplore 

Him whose cold arm can free his wife no more. 
But, first, may Earth o’er me her mound uprear, 
Ere I behold thee slav’d, or see thy tear! ” 


‘ He spoke, and stretch’d his arms, and onward prest 
To clasp his child, and fold him on his breast ; 
The while the child, on whose o’er-dazzled sight 
The helm’s bright splendour flash’d too fierce a light, 
And the thick horse-hair, as it wavy play’d 
From the high helmet, cast its sweeping shade, 
Scar’d at his father’s sight, bent back distrest, 
And shrieking sunk upon his nurse’s breast, 
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The child’s vain fear their bitter woe beguil’d, 
And o’er the boy each parent sweetly smil’d. 
And Hector now the glittering helm unbrac’d, 
And gently on the ground its terror plac’d, 
Then kist, and dandling with his infant play'd, 
And to the gods and Jove devoutly pray'd : 


‘“ Jove! and ye gods, vouchsafe that Hector’s boy, 
Another Hector, all surpass iv Troy, 
Like me in strength pre-eminently tow’r, 
And guard the nation with his father’s pow’r !|— 
Heard be a voice, where’er the warrior bends, 
Behold the chieftain who his sire transcends : 
And grant, that home returning, charg’d with spoil, 
His mother’s smile repay the hero’s toil.” 


‘He spake, and gave, now sooth’d from vain alarms, 
The lovely infant to his mother’s arms, 
And the fond mother, as she laid to rest 
The lovely infant on her fragrant breast, 
Smil’d in her tears, while Hector, as they fell, 
Kist her pale cheek, and sooth’d with fond farewell. 


‘«* Grieve not, my love, untimely; ere the hour 
By fate predestin’d, dread no hostile pow’r; 
But—at the time ordain’d, the base, the brave, 
All pass alike within th’ allotted grave. 

Now, home retire; thy charge, beneath our roof, 
To ply the distaff, and to weave the woof : 

To task thy maids, and guide their labour, thine ; 
The charge of war is man’s, and, chiefly, mine.” 


‘ He spake: then raised from earth, and firmly prest 
On his brave brow the helmet’s wavy crest. 
She homeward went, and slow and sadly past, 
Oft turn’d, and turning wept, with woe o'ercast. 
And now beneath her Hector’s proud abode, 
Tears of deep grief from all around her flow’d, 
One woe in all, while all alike deplor’d 
In his own home, as dead, their living lord, 
Who ne’er, they deem’d, escap’d the battle plain, 
Would look on his lov’d wife and home again.’ 

vol. i. pp. 204—209. 


The number of lines here quoted is one hundred and thirty-four, 
whilst Pope has devoted no less than one hundred and sixty to the 
same —— of Homer. If Mr. Sotheby then has strictly limited 
himself to the meaning of his author, it follows that Pope has 
greatly exceeded the bounds of a translator. The first four lines 
of this far-famed scene are given by Pope as follows— 


“* Hector, this heard, return’d without delay : 
Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through streets of palaces, and walks of state: 
And met the mourner at the Sceean gate.” 
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A reference to the original text, and a few moments’ reflection, will 
convince us that there is a very material difference in the two trans- 
lations thus far. Homer represents Hector as leaving the city, dis- 
appointed at not meeting with Andromache. He distinctly tells us 
that Hector had arrived at the gate which would have led him 
direct to the battle plain, a stroke of art by which the poet en- 
deavours to heighten the satisfaction which we feel, when we find 
that at that very moment Andromache makes her appearance. 
This is one of those exquisite touches of Homer, so many of which 
are utterly lost in Pope. Mr. Sotheby, with admirable fidelity, pre- 
serves the original description. We continue our quotation from 
Pope. 

“‘ With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, 
His blameless wife, Etion’s wealthy heir.” 


The first of these lines is without any authority from the text; 
and, at best, the ‘ joyful fair” is but a very unworthy description of 
Andromache in her circumstances. The epithet, ‘‘blameless,” is 
entirely of Pope’s own suggesting; the real word employed by 
Homer, ‘‘ rich dower’d,” being retained by Mr. Sotheby. Pope’s 
lines on the child are certainly honest translations, not, however, of 
Homer, but of Dacter— 

*‘ Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born star that gilds the morn.” 


Homer had compared the boy merely to a beautiful star; Mr. 
Sotheby is content to do no more; but Dacier makes him like un 


astre qui se leve sur le horison, and Pope implicitly followed the 
French interpreter. 


“ Silent the warrior smil'd, and pleas’d, resign’d 
To tender passions all his mighty mind: 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand and then dejected spoke : 
Her bosom Jabour’d with a boding sigh, 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye.” 


So laboured and minute a register as this is of the progress of even 
conjugal grief, could never certainly have come from such a master 
as Homer, and, accordingly, it must be set altogether aside as a de- 
formity. Instead of beginning with “a mournful look,” and pro- 
ceeding through the various grades of mental agony, until the big 
tear comes at last to explode both the grief and the rhetoric, Ho- 
mer and his close translator have fixed the heroine in a living atti- 


tude, such as at once exhibits the intensity of her grief and her 
affection— 


TapiotatTo Saxpyxeovoa 
Evt apa of pu xeipi. 
These are the words whose meaning Pope has inflated into as 
many heroic lines, but which Mr. Sotheby, with infinitely more 
discernment and true poetical feeling, has translated— 
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‘ The while Andromache, dissolvu'd in tears 
Hung on his hand,’ 
This is precisely literal—but it is not the less effective. 
The address of the disconsolate Andromache to her husband thus 
begins in Pope’s translation— 


‘‘ Too daring Prince! ah, whither dost thou run, 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and son, 
And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he.” 


Here we have one one of the most natural and beautiful touches 
of the wonderful poet most signally destroyed. A fond mother to 
think of herself ‘or her interests before those of her boy! The in- 
sensibility of Pope astonishes us, for he makes Andromache refer 
to herself first in each of the alternate lines above, contrary alto- 
gether to the course of the poet, as may be seen in Mr. Sotheby's 
admirable verses. Where does Pope find the original of the next 
lines in the same speech ? 

‘‘ For sure such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice.” 


Another instance of the indifference of Pope to the delicate beau- 
ties of Homer, occurs a few verses afterwards. Andromache, accord- 
ing to this translator, addresses Hector in these words— 


‘“‘ Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee.” 


Here the most indispénsable phrase of all is left out—sv d¢ uo: @arcpos 
rapaxolrns, exclaims the eager woman passionately, and cheated for 
a moment into an exulting mood. Mr. Sotheby, it will be seen, has 
followed Homer, except as to the adjective «pos, the use of which 
by Andromache in the situation in which she was placed, exhibits 
the most profound and accurate acquaintance with the human heart. 
Pope, however, who had not room for the husband in any of his 
verses, does not hesitate to put two lines more of repetition into 
Andromache’s mouth— 


‘“‘ Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall.” 


The remaining lines of Andromache’s speech deserve the reader’s 
utmost attention, as he will see in the management of their mean- 
ing by each translator, demonstrations of taste and power, very 
dissimilar indeed. After the heroine had exhausted all her tender 
appeals to the love and pity of ber husband, Homer represents her 
as immediately having recourse to a species of argument, which, from 
its nature, she had reason to hope would prevail with the warrior. 
She points to a neighbouring spot, desires that Hector would keep 
guard there, since in that direction there existed facilities for the 
taking of Troy, which were not to be found elsewhere ; she adds, 
that three attempts by the boldest and bravest of the enemy, had 
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been already made to carry the place, and broadly insinuates that 
it was declared by prophecy to be a vulnerable point. Who does 
not recognize rie admire at once the divine skill of the poet, in 
thus endowing Andromache with just so much of what may be 
called an amiable cunning, as to enable her to make so plausible an 
excuse for requesting that Hector should remain with her? This 
is the consummation of the poetical power. Let any one read the 
following lines of Pope, and we are sure he will not deny that the 
translator was totally unconscious of the force of the passage. 


‘« That quarter must the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy: 
Thou from this tower defend th’ important post ; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.” —Pope. 


The last line, ‘‘ But stay my Hector,” is entirely out of place, as 
it grossly and directly communicates to her husband the whole ob- 
ject of Andromache, which she, all the while, had used her utmost 
skill to keep out of sight. 

In the next two lines Pope has betrayed the strangest ignorance 
of the Greek language. 


‘The chief reply’d: ‘ That post shall be my care, 
Not that alone, but all the works of war.’” 


He supposed that rade ravra meant “ all the works of war”— 
whereas the true meaning is—‘‘all your cares, my wife, are also 
cares of mine,” and in this interpretation we are confirmed by Cow- 
per as well as by Mr.Sotheby. The remainder of Hector’s speech 
as given by Pope, may be compared with Mr. Sotheby’s version, 
which, in our opinion, is quite as pathetic and as beautiful, though 
rendered with infinitely more precision than the former. 


‘* How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown’d, 
And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ? 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 

My soul impels me to th’ embattled plains : 

Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 

And guard my father’s glories, and my own. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates: 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, Imperial Troy! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 
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Not Priam’s hoary hairs defil’d with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore; 

As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread : 

I see thee trembling, weeping: captive led; 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes, of which so large a part was thine ; 
To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wife! 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Press'd with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.” — Pope. 


For the rest of this truly affecting scene, we cannot find anything 
to complain of in Pope, except the everlasting disposition to exag- 
gerate every passion or feeling. Mr. Sotheby is, as usual, correct 
and perspicuous. That so great a degree of fidelity to the mean- 
ing of the original should be kept up in the new version, so uni- 
formly with an adequate proportion of spirit and fire, is the more 
surprising, as such a union seems to have required an effort which 
Pope was certainly unable or unwilling to exert. In the descrip- 
tions of the battles, which it is well known abound in Homer, we 
miss none of the strength and boldness of language which we so 
much admire in Pope, at the same time that the latter must be said 
to be indebted for his success, very much to his own interpolations. 
We cannot light upon a single account of one of those conflicts in 
Mr. Sotheby’s work, which includes almost an idea or allusion that 
Homer has not already employed, and yet there is not the slightest 


diminution of the vigour of the passage. We quote from the eleventh 
book. 


‘ But, as keen reapers, band oppos’d to band, 
Toil in the harvest of a grateful land, 
And, where the barley bristles into grain, 
Row after row with sheaves o’erstrew the plain, 
The Greeks and Trojans thus in clash’d career 
Slay and are slain, none pause, none fly, none fear, 
But lift alike their crests, and, wild with rage, 
Like wolves th’ exterminating battle wage— 
Alone of all the gods, with grim delight 
Discord, there present, gloried mid the fight ; 
The rest, in peace, each on his palace throne 
Amid th’ Olympian cliffs repos’d alone ; 
But all Saturnius blam’d, whose partial sway 
To Ilion gave the glory of the day : 
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While reckless of their ire, from all afar, 

The thunderer, thron’d in glory, view’d the war, 
Troy and the Grecian fleet, and all the plain 
That blaz’d with arms, the slayers and the slain. 


‘ From the grey dawn, and thro’ th’ advancing day, 
Spears clash’d on spears, on watriors warriors lay ; 
But when in leafy heights, with toil opprest, 

The hewer seeks an interval of rest, 

And in the mountain glades, where fell the wood, 

Longs for refreshment, and prepares his food, 

Then rank to rank, loud shouting in their might, 

Greece turned the Trojan phalanxes to flight ; 

While, rushing from their van, Atrides flew, 

And fierce Bianor, guide of battle, slew : 

Next, his tried friend, associate of his war, 

Oileus urging on his battle-car ; 

Him, as he leapt on earth, and dar’d advance, 

And poise against the king his quiv’ring lance, 

His brazen casque betray'd, Atrides’ blow 

Smote his helm’d front, and laid the warrior low,— 

On thro’ the casque, the bone, the brain, the spear 

Flew, and arrested him in mid career. 

The conqueror left them prone in death to rest, 

Spoil’d their bright arms, and bar’d their snowy breast : 

Then rush’d, where Priam’s sons the battle led, 

This of a lawful, that a lawless bed, 

Isus and Antiphus, whom friendship held, 

And in one car at once to war impell’d ; 

The spurious drove, while, skill’d the lance to wield, 

Brave Antiphus in arms oppos’d the field— 

Them, once, amid their flocks Achilles found 

In Ida's glades, and there with osiers bound, 

Then loos’d, rich-ransom’d. Gor’d above the breast, 

Neath the king’s spear fall’n Isus sank to rest, 

But Antiphus, beneath the trenchant blade, 

That clove his ear, dropt, headlong, breathless laid : 

Then from each corse the conqueror swiftly drew 

Their armour flashing on his conscious view, 

First seen, when Peleus’ son the captives bore 

From pasturing Ida to the Phrygian shore. 

As when a lion, in keen search of food 

Views in the deer’s warm lair her tender brood, 

His forceful jaws, that grasp with ease the prey, 

Crush every bone, and reave its life away, 

The while the hind in horror standing nigh, 

Fain would defend, but dares not, fore’d to fly, 

And mid far woods, alive alone to fear, 

Bath'd in thick sweat-drops, seems the roar to hear : 

Thus none dar'd shield the Trojans, as they fled, 

While Greece resistless rush’d from dead to dead, 
—vol, i. pp. 340—342. 
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Another vivid and powerful battle scene is from the fifteenth book. 


‘ The Greeks meantime remain’d, 
And the fierce onset of their foe sustain’d : 
Firmly they stood, yet powerless to defeat 
Troy’s scantier bands, and force them from the fleet. 
Nor could the Trojans their firm phalanx break, 
And mid their ships and tents full inroad make. 
As when a line the skilful shipwright guides, 
Marks the smooth plank, ae equally divides, 
Thus in that fight, where neither foe prevail'd, 
One fate hung o’er th’ assailant and the assail’d, 
With different vessels, different chiefs engag’d, 
Alone ’gainst Ajax, Hector battle wag’d : 
Each for one ship: but not all Hector’s might 
Could fire the bark, or force the chief to flight, 
Nor Ajax’ utmost force could turn aside 
Th’ Hectorean strength, th’ advancing god his guide. 
But Ajax’ lance transfix’d Caletor’s breast, 
Who, with his flaming torch, had onward prest ; 
Thundering he fell, and from his unnerv’d hand 
Dropt on the blood-stain’d corse the flaring brand ; 
But Hector, when he view’d, where, bath’d in gore, 
The son of Clytius lay the ship before, 
Thus loud exclaim’d: ‘“ Ye Trojans, Lycias band, 
‘¢ Close-fighting Dardans ! hear your chief’s command ; 
‘‘ Not from this press of conflict now recede, 
‘On, Heroes! on, for warrior warrior bleed. 
** Let not the son of Clytius here remain, 
‘‘ Nor the fell hand that slew despoil the slain.” 


‘He spake, and whirl’d the lance that errant flew, 
And, aim’d at Ajax, Mastor’s offspring slew, 
Him the Cytherian, who, by blood distain’d, 
To Ajax fled, and long with him remain’d. 
There, as in life, still found at Ajax’ side, 
Pierc’d through the brain his lov’d associate died ; 
Fallen from the deck, he lay in dust below, 
And Ajax, shuddering, thus pour’d forth his woe : 








‘“ Lo! Teucer, well belov’d, our comrade dead, 
‘“‘ Who to our dwelling from Cythere fled, 
‘‘ He who, beneath our social roof endear’d, 
‘“‘ We, as a parent, honoured and revered ; 
‘‘Him Hector-slew. Where now Apollo’s bow, 
‘« Gift of the god, and arrows barb’d with woe?” 


‘ Young Teucer heard—and onward swiftly bore 
His bow already bent, and quivered store, 
Shower’d on the foe his shafts—the arrow flew, 
And great Pisenor’s son, brave Clytus, slew— 
Lov’d of Polydamas,—the shaft from far 
Reach’d him, fierce lashing on his steeds to war; 
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His hand had grasp’d the reins, the chariot flew 
Where the press darkened and the slaughter grew ; 
Hector and Troy rejoiced, but none had power 

To guard their champion in that fatal hour. 

Deep in his neck transfix’d, beneath the wound 
Fell the prone corse, extended on the ground : 
Scar’d at the clang, his steeds, that backward fled, 
Dragg’d the void car, loud rattling o’er the dead. 
Polydamas first heard the rush and roar, 

And onward flew, and stood the steeds before, 

And to Astynous gave, Protiaon’s son, 

And charg'd, “‘ where’er the battle bore him on, 
Nigh him to keep the coursers strict on sight :” 
He spake: then mingled in the foremost fight. 
But as the brass-mail’d Hector onward flew, 

Keen Teucer forth a chosen arrow drew: 
And—had it reach’d him, there, untimely slain, 
Mid Grecia’s shouting fleet had Hector lain. 

But Jove, observant, deign’d the hero save, 

Nor to keen Teucer’s shaft that glory gave : 

But, while in act to loose it, snapt the cord, 

Snapt on that bow that ne’er had fail'd its lord. 
Wide stray’d the brass-barb’d shaft, down dropt the bow, 
And Teucer thus to Ajax breath’d his woe: 


‘** Some god, who joys our counsels to confound, 
“‘ Struck from my hand the bow, in act to wound, 
** And snapt the close-twin’d cord, I newly strung, 
‘“* To scatter death on death yon host among.” 


‘“ Ah friend !”—the dauntless Telamon replied— 
“ Leave that false bow, and cast thy shafts aside ; 
‘* Since heav’n the archer’s skill has render’d vain, 
‘“* Struck down the bow, and snapt the cord in twain, 
‘* Grasp the long lance, firm brace the ponderous shield, 
‘Rush on, excite the rest, regain the field, 
‘* Let not light conquest Troy’s proud warriors greet, 
“ But their best blood gush forth, ere flames the fleet.” 


‘Then Teucer in his tent the bow replac’d, 
And on his breast the four-fold buckler brae’d, 
Clasp’d the bright helm, that round his crested head 
From the wide-waving horse-hair terror spread : 
And, with his brass-edg’d spear, at Ajax’ side 
Stood in his armed strength, and Troy defied. 
Hector observ’d his arrow’s faithless flight, 
And, shouting to his host, led on the fight.’—vol. ii. pp. 95—99. 


The close, yet easy imitation of Homer’s similes, is one of the 
yer of Mr. Sotheby’s triumphs. In this, perhaps the most 
ifficult part of his task, the translator scarcely introduces a new 


idea or illustration: but, as on every other occasion, is resolved to 
work with the same instruments as his admirable master. The fol- 
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lowing passage contains a variety of similes, and it will be seen how 
well they are managed by the translator. 
‘ Antilochus rush’d on, as springs a hound 

To seize a fawn that bleeds beneath the wound, 

Pierc’d by the hunter's shaft, as unaware 

Leapt the rous’d slumberer from her ferny lair ; 

Thus, where thy corse, O Menalippus ! bled, 

ey victor darted to despoil the dead : 

y Hector not unseen, who fiercely sprung, 

And forward dash’d the ranks of war among. 

The Greek perceiv’d him, and tho’ brave and bold, 

Shrunk like a wolf, who slays before the fold 

The shepherd, or his dog, then flies away, 

Ere yet the gathering hinds pursue their prey : 

Thus fled the Greek, while shouting, as he fléd, 

Th’ Hectorean host behind the spear-storm shed : 

Yet—Nestor’s son, thus ardently pursu’d, 

Reach’d his own ranks, and turn’d back unsubdu'd.— 

Then ’gainst the fleet, like ravenous lions, drove 

The Trojans, perfecting the will of Jove. 

Jove melted Hellas’ heart, her strength abas’d, 

And more and more the exalted Trojans grac’d. 

Jove will’d, high honouring th’ Hectorean fame, 

That his brave arm should wrap the fleet in flame. 

’Twas his resolve, each deed divinely done, 

And ratified the vow that Thetis won, 

To view the accomplishment, and feast his sight 

On a consuming vessel’s blaze of light: 

Then drive back Troy, her gleam of glory o’er, 

And Greece to her pre-eminence restore. 

Hence Jove ‘gainst Hellas’ ships fierce Hector fired, 

And his bold heart with bolder rage inspir’d. 

As when Mars hurls his lance, or fiercely spread 

Flames mid thick woods that crest the mountain's head, 

Thus while his lip breath’d foam, and red with ire 

His eye-balls widely glar'd with living fire, 

Fierce Hector rag’d, and round him, as he past, 

The quivering of his helmet lightning cast. 

Down to his aid, descending from above, 

Came in his might the majesty of Jove, 

And mid the press of war, him, him alone, 

Rais’d to high fame, and glory all his own: 

Him soon to die: for death now hover'd near, 

And flash’d on Pallas’ sight Pelides’ spear. 


‘Then Hector strove to break the rang'd array 
Where brightliest mail’d the densest squadrons lay ; 
But all his efforts fail’d, so firmly clos'd, 

The Greeks in four-fold squares his strength oppos’d. 
As a vast rock, whose high o’erbeetling head, 

Casts its dark shade o’er ocean’s billowy bed, 
Withstands the winds’ tempestuous blasts, and braves 
The sea storm tempesting the world of waves ; 








” 
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Thus stood the Greeks, while bright as radiant flame, 
Swift, with impetuous bound, fierce Hector came : 
Dash’d on the throng, as when the storm-tost deep 
Bursts on the vessel with o’erwhelming sweep, 

Veils it in foam, while the tremendous blast 

Roars in the shivering shrouds, and bows the mast; 
The seamen dread, in doubt their lives to save, 

As yawns on every side their watery grave : 

Thus Hellas fear'd: but Hector onward sprung. 

As a gaunt lion darts the bulls among, 

Innumerous herds that indolently feed 

Mid the wide pastures of a marshy mead, 

Whom, all unskill’d to guard, a youthful hind 

Now forward rashly speeds, now pants behind, 

While in the midst, fierce springing on his prey, 

The lion, piecemeal, rends his limbs away, 

The rest all fly ;—thus fled, divinely driv’n, 

The Greeks from Hector and the Lord of heav’n. 

But Hector none, save Periphetes, slew, 

Who his distinguish’d race from Copreus drew, 
Copreus, who oft, by stern Eurystheus sent, 

On message to the strength Herculean went. 

Such was the sire: the son superior far 

In virtue, wisdom, speed, and force in war: 

His death crown’d Hector’s glory: bent on flight, 

As turn’d the chief from Hector’s matchless might, 
His footstep struck the border of the shield, 

Whose huge circumference graz’d the battle-field. 

He fell supine: and harsh beneath the blow 

Rang the brass helm around his batter’d brow. 

This Hector heard, and fiercer onward prest, 

Stood near, and plung’d his war lance in his breast. 
Amid his friends he fell: none dar’d to aid, 

But all withdrew at Hector’s might dismay’d ; 

Back to their fleet they past, then stood their ground, 
By the first rank of ships, encompass’d round. 

On rush’d their foes; while, more and more constrain’d, 
Greece sought her camp, and gathering there, remain’d, 
Nor to their tents fled diverse: shame and fright, 
And mutual exhortation staid their flight.’—vol. ii. pp. 103—107. 


The whole episode (if we may be allowed so to call it) of the 
death and funeral of Patroclus, is given by Mr. Sotheby with the 
greatest spirit. We must insert the description of the deadly strug- 


gle for the body of the chief, which was maintained by the con- 
tending parties. 


* Like fire the conflict burn’d: nor day nor night 
Had view’d the solar beam, or lunar light, 

So hung the cloud, with darkness deeply fraught, 
O’er the fam’d chiefs that for Patroclus fought. 
But, other part, beneath the light of day, 
Trojans and Grecians rang’d their mail’d array. 
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There blaz’d the sun, nor intervening cloud 

Or o'er the mead or mountain cast a shroud. 

They fought, they paus’d, and standing far apart, 
Shunn’d as it crost the light each glancing dart ; 

But, in the midst, th’ o’ershadowing gloom beneath, 
Scarce could the chiefs, with war o erwearied, breathe. 
The while, two leaders, Nestor’s sons, alone 

Ne’er had the fate of fall’n Patroclus known, 

But where the conflict, in its fury rag‘d, 

Deem’d that Mencetius’ son there battle wag'd. 

Not inobservant, in that doubtful day 

Of Grecia’s carnage, and her deep dismay, 

They fought apart, so Nestor gave command, 

And bade them leave the fleet and war on land. 

But ne'er throughout that day the conflict ceas‘d, 

No momentary pause the toil releas’d : 

Down each tir'd limb on sweat-drops sweat-drops flow'd, 
With each fresh slaughter fresh resistance glow’d, 
Each knee, leg, foot, hand, eyeball, o’er and o'er, 
Around Patroclus’ corse, defil'd with gore. 

As when a man to many a labourer’s toil 

Gives the bull-hide deep soaked in unctuous oil, 

They round it rang’d in circling order stand, 

And strain, and stretch it with unyielding hand, 

Till all its juice exude, and more and more 

The new infusion penetrate each pore : 

Thus here and there, in that close space confin’d, 
Each host to gain the corse its strength combin’d, 
These, with Patroclus slain, proud Troy to greet, 

And those to bear the dead to Grecia’s fleet. 

O’er the slain hero uproar wild arose, 

And the fierce madness of conflicting foes, 

Such as with grim delight had Mavors mov'd, 

Nor mail’d Minerva in her rage reprov’d. 

Thus, all that day, at stern behest of Jove, 

In ceaseless battle horse and horsemen strove. 
Yet—while the war far rag’d nigh Ilidn’s wall, 

Ne’er had Achilles’ known Patroclus’ fall : 

Ne’er deem’d him dead, but watch’d th’ expected hour 
To greet him, living, back from Ilion’s tow’r. 

He knew that ne’er Patroclus might destroy 

With, or without his aid, béleagur’d Troy. 

Such was the secret doom ‘Achilles heard 

From Thetis, bearer of Saturnius’ word. 

Yet Thetis spar’d his soul, nor ere reveal’d, 

That lov'd Mencetius’ son should fall on Phrygia’s field. 
Thus round the corse the iron tempest sped, 

And mutual slaughter pil’d on high the dead.'—vol. ii. pp. 174 





—176. 


Our concluding extract must be part of the description of the 
shield of Achilles, one of those passages of supreme poetical excel- 
lence, which the genius of Homer alone could attain. 
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‘ There, by the god's creative pow’r reveal'd, 
Two stately cities fill’d with life the shield. 
Here nuptials, solemn feasts, and pomps that led 
Brides from their chambers to the nuptial bed. 
Bright blaz’d the torches as they swept along 
Thro’ streets that rung with hymeneal song : 
And while gay youths, swift circling round and round, 
Danc’d to the pipe and harp’s harmonious sound, 
The women throng’d, and, wondering as they view’d, 
Stood in each portal, and the pomp pursu’d. 


‘ Next, on the shield, a forum met the view ; 
Two men contending, there a concourse drew: 
A citizen was slain: keen rose the strife : 
’Twas compensation claim'd for loss of life. 
This swore the mulct for blood was strictly paid ; 
This, that the fine long due was yet delay’d : 
Both claimed th’ award, and bad the Jaws decide 
And partial numbers stood at either side, 
With eager clamours for decision call, 
Till the fear’d heralds seat and silence all. 
There the hoar elders, in their sacred place, 
On seats of polish’d stone the circle grace ; 
Rise with a herald’s sceptre, weigh the cause, 
And speak in turn the sentence of the laws : 
While in the midst, for him to bear away 
Who rightliest spoke, two golden talents lay. 


‘The other city on the shield display’d 
Two hosts that girt it, in bright mail array’d. 
Diverse their counsel : these, to burn, decide, 
And those to seize, and all its wealth divide. 
The town their summons scorn’d, resistance dar'd, 
And secretly for ambush arms prepar’d. 
Wife, grandsire, child, one soul alike in all, 
Stand on the battlements, and guard the wall. 
Mars, Pallas led their host: gold either god, 
A golden radiance from their armour flow’d : 
Celestial beauty grac’d, and o’er the rest 
A god-like grandeur crown’d their tow’ring crest. 
Onward they past, till, where a river wound, 
A station fit for ambush mark’d the ground; 
A watering place for beasts of every kind, 
And there they couch’d beneath their arms reclin’d. 
Two spies, at distance from their comrades, lay, 
And watch’d the cattle on their wonted way. 
They come ;—unconscious of the ambuscade, 
Two shepherds, following, on their reed-pipes play'd. 
Warn’d by their spies, the warriors seize the prey, 
Drive the horn’d beasts and snowy flocks away, 
And slay the swains. As loud the tumult rose 
Of bellowing oxen, and conflicting blows, 
The chiefs from council dart ; with fiery speed 
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Mount, lash their coursers, pour upon the mead, 
And, warring on the margin of the flood, 

The spear-arm’d foe-men shed each other's blood. 
’Mid these Contention rush’d, wild Tumult rag’d, 
And ruthless Fate unsparing battle wag’d, 
Grasp'd one new- wounded, one without a wound, 
And drew another slain along the ground : 

While the dank garments that the warriors wore 
Clung to their shoulders, thick with human gore, 
Like life the conflict clash’d, the battle bled, 

And host immixt with host dragg’d forth by turn the dead. 


‘The god then wrought on that celestial shield 
A broad, a triple-plough’d, and fertile field; 
There many ploughmen, bending o’er their toil, 
Turn’d to and fro their yokes, and clave the soil : 
And, as they reach’d the confine of the plain, 
And paus’d to breathe ere turning back again, 
The master met them, and to every hind 
A goblet fill’d with luscious wine assign’d ; 
Then, each his furrow labouring, clave the ground, 
And strove to reach the glebe’s extremest bound : 
And the tilth darken’d like a new turned clod, 
Tho’ golden all: all wonder of the god. 


‘ Now, laden deep with corn, a heavy field 
Rose on the view, and bristled o’er the shield. 
The reapers toil’d, the sickles in their hand, 
Heap after heap fell thick along the land ; 
Three labourers grasp them, and in sheaves upbind ; 
Boys, gathering up their handfuls, went behind, 
Proffering their load: mid these, in gladsome mood, 
Mute, leaning on his staff, the master stood. 
Apart, the heralds, in an oaken glade, 
Slew a huge bullock, and the banquet made, 
While women, busy with the wheaten grain, 
Kneaded the meal to feast at eve the swain. 


‘Now, bow’'d with grapes, in gold a vineyard glow’d, 
A purple light along its clusters flow’d : 
On poles of silver train’d the vines repos’d, 
Dark the deep trench, and pales of tin enclos’d. 
One path alone there led, along whose way 
Ceas'd not the gatherers thro’ the live-long day : 
Youths and fair girls, who, gladdening in the toil, 
In woven panniers bore the nectar spoil : 
In midst a boy, who o’er the silver wire 
Breath’d the sweet sounds that thrill’d along the lyre ; 
While the gay chorus, as they danc’d along, 
Together struck the ground, and sweil’d the song. 


‘ Now a large herd, high-horn’d, part tin, part gold, 
Rose from the buckler of celestial mould : 
1 
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These from their stalls rush’d bellowing to the meads, 


Where flow’d a river midst o’ershadowing reeds: 
Four herdsmen follow’d, all in gold design’d, 
And nine fleet-footed dogs came on behind. 

Two famish’d lions, prowling for their prey, 
Sprung on the bull that foremost led the way, 
And wild with pain their bellowing victim drew, 
While on their tract the dogs and herdsmen flew ; 
Thro’ the rent hide their food the lions tore, 

The fuming entrails gorg’d, and drain’d his gore. 
In vain the herdsmen speed, and urge in vain 
The dogs the lions’ conflict to sustain ; 

Too weak to wound, they linger’d, half-dismay’d, 
Yet stood, too bold to fly, and fiercely bay’d. 


‘ Now the god’s changeful artifice display'd 
Fair flocks at pasture in a lovely glade: 
And folds, and sheltering stalls peeped up between, 
And shepherd huts diversified the scene. 


‘ Now on the shield a choir appear’d to move, 
Whose flying feet the tuneful labyrinth wove ; 
Such as fam’d Deedalus, on Gnossus’ shore, 
For bright-hair'd Ariadne form’d of yore. 
Youths and fair girls, there hand in hand advance’d, 
Tim’d to the song their step, and gaily danc’d. 
Round every maid light robes of linen flow’d, 
Round every youth a glossy tunick glow’d, 
Those wreath’d with flowers, while from their partners hung 
Swords that all gold from belts of silver swung. 
Train’d by nice art each flexile limb to wind, 
Their twinkling feet the measur’d maze entwin’d, 
Fleet as the wheel whose use the potter tries 
When twirl’d beneath his hand its axle flies. 
Now all at once their graceful ranks combine, 
Each rang’d against the other, line with line. 
The crowd flock’d round, and wond’ring as they view’'d, 
Thro’ every change the varying dance pursu’d ; 
The while two tumblers, as they led the song, 
Turn’d in the midst, and roll’d themelves along. 


‘ There, last, the god the force of ocean bound, 
And pour’d its waves the buckler’s orb around. 


‘ The shield’s vast bulk thus wrought, the Fire-God framed 
A breastplate that in brightness fire out-flam’d; 
Then a huge helm with various art imprest, 
And tow’ring on its strength a golden crest; 
Last, greaves of ductile tin. These, all complete, 
The Fire-God bronght, and laid at Thetis’ feet: 
She, like a falcon, from Olympus’ height, 
Flew with the arms that blaz’d around her flight ! ’—vol. ii. 220 


Having placed these copious samples of Mr. Sotheby’s version 
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of the Iliad before the reader, and having, by critical comparison 
of a single passage with a cg yer. one from Pope, indicated, 
what we believe to be a fair and judicious process for testing the 
merits of the two translations, we leave the rest to the public, satis- 
fied that sooner or later its decision on the matter will be a just one. 
We have pretty freely expressed our approbation of the specimens 
of a version, which Mr. Sotheby had published, and now, having 
the general impression, resulting from a perusal of the whole work, 
strong on our minds, we see no reason to retract one word of the 
eulogy which we bestowed on the performance. Very much the 
contrary, for our satisfaction at the complete undertaking is exactly 
increased, as the materials themselves have been extended. 

We felt the less difficulty in speaking conclusively as to Mr. 
Sotheby’s success, because the avowed design of his enterprize 
was one that may be said to be of a purely practical nature. He 
proposed to give a faithful version of Homer within the very con- 
strained limits of measures and rhymes. Of the execution of such 
a plan, almost any person of good education may be a judge, and 
few that have read and felt the Iliad, but will readily be able to 
tell, if in keeping closely to the text of Homer, Mr. Sotheby has 
also preserved much of his spirit. We have expressed our opinion 
on the subject, and we have no doubt the public and posterity will 
agree with us. We saw in Mr. Sotheby’s specimens the most 
unequivocal testimonies of his having thoroughly studied his great 
author, of having entered minutely into the wonderful contri- 
vances, which the illustrious poet brought together, and blended 
with so much address, in order to produce those effects, so vari- 
ous, so charming, so powerful, for which his works have been so 
glorious throughout all time. Mr. Sotheby, himself, no mean 
courtier of the harmonious nine, brought to his task the learning of 
a scholar :—he saw the inutility of another poetical periphrase of 
the tale of Troy in our language :—the splendid failure of Pope had 
warned him from the rocks of extravagance. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, that out of such elements an almost unexcep- 
tionable translation of the [liad should emanate.—We say “‘ unex- 
ceptionable,” not that there are no faults in this version, not that 
Mr. Sotheby has no pet expressions which he employs in season 
and out of season—not that he does not show a very inconvenient 
preference for the language of some of our quaintest writers— 
not, in fine that there are no crimes of negligence and haste to 
be found in his volumes, and that they do not require much and 
careful revision—but we say unexceptionable in principle and 
general effect—for we know of no book in any tongue, but this 
single one of Sotheby’s, in which any thing like a just conception 
of Homer, can be conveyed to an unlearned reader. 

The taste, we are told, for classical literature is dying. If this be 
the case, we can onl say that the sooner it is revived the better— 
whether or not Greek and Latin be worth the extended cultivation 
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which it has hitherto received, we shall not now discuss—but this 
no one can dispute, that the works of the classical authors contain 
the noblest models of sublime thought, of pure taste, and refined 
literature. The time perliaps may come, when the labour of 
studying the dead languages, for the sake of the treasures which 
they contain, may be rendered more delightful by adequate tran- 
slations—for Homer, at least, that time has now arrived. We say 
Homer without qualification, for in the nature of things we can- 
not suppose that Mr. Sotheby will be so insensible to his own suc- 
cess, and to the applause which will reward it, as to hesitate about 
making another splendid accession to our national literature in the 
Odyssey. 

We close our observations with an arithmetical comparison of 
the two translations of Pope and Mr. Sotheby. This comparison 
will afford a means of estimating the extent to which Pope has 
carried his exaggerations of Homer. 


POPE. SOTHEBY. BOOKS. POPE, SOTHEBY. 
Lines in. Lines in. Lines in. Lines in. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Destiny ; or, the Chief's Daughter. By the author of 
‘* Marriage” and the ‘‘ Inheritance.” In three volumes, 8vo. Edin- 
burgh: Cadell. London: Whittaker & Co. 1831. 

2. Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks. The Wife and Friends, and the 
Married Men. In two volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn & Bentley. 
1831. 

3. At Home and Abroad; or, Memoirs of Emily de Cardonnell. By the 
author of *‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘ Continental Adven- 
tures,” &c. A Novel. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Murray. 1831. 

4. The King’s Secret. By the author of “The Lost Heir.” In threé 
volumes, 8vo. London: Bull. 1831. 

5. Lucius Carey ; or, the Mysterious Female of Mora’s Dell. An Histo- 
rical Tale. By the author of “The Weird Woman.” In four volumes, 
8vo. London: Newman & Co. 183]. 

6. Alibeg the Tempter. A Tale Wild and Wonderful. By William 
Child Green, author of ‘¢ The Abbot of Montserrat,” &c. &c. In four 
volumes, 8vo. London: Newman & Co. 1831. 
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7. Crotchet Castle. By the author of “‘ Headlong Hall.” 12mo. pp. 300. 

London: Hookham. 183). 

Wirtn some aid from the friendly and well timed praises of Sir 
Walter Scott, Miss Ferrier, the author of the first novel on our list, 
has already obtained a considerable portion of the public favour. 
More, however, of that precious commodity has not fallen to her 
share than was due to her deserts. She is, in our opinion, an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd observer, and a dramatic painter of manners and 
character. She has a keen sense of the ludicrous, a thorough 
knowledge of the female heart, a sufficient insight into the follies 
of fashionable life, and, above all, a truly religious temperament, 
without a shade of bigotry or fanaticism. Her style of writing is 
pure and natural ; in her portraits it is neat and pointed; in her 
conversations smart and witty ; and in her sketches of scenery oc- 
casionally poetical. She has, indeed, the various attributes that are 
capable of producing, by their combination, an entertaining as well 
as an instructive story, and in ‘ Destiny’ she has displayed them 
all with complete success. 

The leading personage in this exhibition, for it has the indivi- 
duality of a comedy, is Glenroy of Glenroy, a Scottish chieftain of 
the old school. He is confined to his house by the gout, and is 
constantly scolding every creature about him. From morning till 
night every thing that happens goes wrong, and every body is to 
blame. His pride in the antiquity of his clan, forbids him to know 
any superior. The king might by a breath make a peer, but not 
all the sovereigns of the world could make a chief of Glenroy! His 
manners are rude, and sometimes even savage. Nevertheless, there 
is an under current of kindly feeling running beneath the more 
offensive parts of his character, which makes him singularly inte- 
resting. His grief for the death of his only son, the heir of his 
house, whom he loses at an early age, keeps our sympathies alive 
throughout. The perpetual reference to the tender scion prema- 
turely cut down— If he were here”—*“‘ his horse,” that was his 
dog,” as if all the world must know who was meant by Aim, is at 
once natural and deeply affecting. 

Glenroy had the misfortune to marry, for his second wife, the 
Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, whose character coincided with his 
own, so far as excessive aristocratic pride was concerned, but in 
all other things was his antipode. A showy, vain, heartless, silly 
woman, a little passée, she thought to improve her pin-money by 
this union. She had already experienced the happiness of the 
matrimonial state with a spendthrift, who left her a miserable an- 
nuity, and she was anxious to throw off her weeds. Her daughter, 
Florinda, a peeress in her own right, and an heiress to a large 
fortune, as it was supposed, was the sun of her existence, whom she 
had educated in the very first style, by a numerous train of gover- 
nesses and sub-governesses and masters and milliners. The con- 
Sequence was, that the daughter proved in time a second edition 
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of the mother, neither revised nor corrected, and inherited a similar 
portion of happiness. She is one of the heroines of this tale, but 
second to Edith, the only daughter of Glenroy, a model of amiability 
and good sense, though rather too close a copy of Lucy Bertram, 
whom she resembles equally in her character, as in her fortunes, 
She has also her female Dominie Sampson in a Mrs. Molly Ma- 
cauley, who having grounded her in the rudiments of a sound 
education, was retained in the family, and shared in its disasters. 
Although the imitation is open and avowed, it cannot be denied 
that it is cleverly executed, as Macky, (her pet name) is really a 
most amusing personage. Her homely phraseology, her fussy, 
hospitable, affectionate, and disinterested disposition, will secure 
her the favour of every body who becomes acquainted with her. 
As if Miss Ferrier could not escape from the train of imitation 
which the Dominie suggested, Edith has also her lover, a modi- 
fication of Harry Bertram, in Ronald Malcolm, a relative of her 
own, who quitting his home in early youth was for many years 
supposed to have perished at sea, but afterwards, to the surprise of 
his family, returns in safety. He was not, however, Edith’s only 
swain, for her first affections were placed upon Reginald Malcolm, 
who after coquetting with her for a while, preferred the young 
peeress. It is upon this baffled attachment that the whole interest 
of the story turns. It enables the author to represent the finely 
formed mind, the genuine sincerity, the tenderness, the purity of 
Edith’s character, in contrast with the superficial intellect, the 
plausible heartlessness, the selfishness, and love of extravagant 
show, which distinguished Florinda ; and to produce several strik- 
ing situations and most affecting scenes, in which this contrast is 
turned to moral purposes. Although Florinda by her artful conduct 
deprives Edith of Reginald, who was apparently devoted to her, 
and was besides after the death of her brother, the heir of Glenroy, 
yet her ‘‘ destiny” which preserved her for Ronald, conferred upon 
her by far the happier fortune. She lived to see her rival over- 
whelmed with misery, the result of her own folly, and of her hus- 
band’s unbounded profusion; while for her, the discarded one, 
after undergoing a series of heavy trials, which she endures with 
a resignation which adversity has taught her, an abundance of 
happiness is in store. 

The character of Madame Latour, a French governess, is also 
well drawn. Her intermixture of her native language with the 
most abominable English, is highly amusing. We fear that Miss 
Ferrier has gone beyond the legitimate bounds of comedy, in her 
representation of M‘Dow, a Scottish minister. He is a most in- 
sufferable bore, and is intended to be so. We doubt whether it be 
advantageous towards the accomplishment of any purpose, which 
can be proposed to be attained by the instrumentality of a novel, 
to introduce into such a story as this, an actor altogether so odious 
as M‘Dow. It is hardly an excuse for his appearance, that he is 
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painted to the life, that he is perfectly natural. A cat mews, anda 


pig grunts. Toinform us that a cat mews and thata pig grunts, is 
therefore very true to nature—but it is not on that account agree- 
able. The fellow is a caricature of the most repulsive kind ; he 
never enters on the scene without being an intruder, whom every 
body wishes in the bottom of the ocean. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ribley, though a brace of wealthy cocknies, are 
far from being the most worthless or uninteresting of the whole set. 
We have in Mrs. Malcolm, the mother of Ronald, a most charm- 
ing picture of dignified simplicity, mildness, and unaffected ele- 
gance—‘ even as that water is the purest which has no taste, that 
air the freshest which has no odour,’ to borrow the expressive and 
happy illustration of the author. In Benbowie we recognize a 
true Scottish follower of the clan of Glenroy—a kind of character 
that is not unfrequently to be found also in Ireland. 

Before we introduce the chief in persond, we shall give the 
author’s humorous description of him; it is a capital specimen of 
her “ characters” in general. 


‘ All the world knows that there is nothing on earth to be compared to 
a Highland Chief. He has his loch and his islands, his mountains and his 
castle, his piper and his tartan, his forests and his deer, his thousands of 
acres of untrodden heath, and his tens of thousands of black-faced sheep, 
and his bands of bonnetted clansmen, with claymores, and Gaelic, and hot 
blood, and dirks. 

‘ All these, and more, had the Chief of Glenroy; for he had a family- 
tree, upon which all the birds of the air might have roosted. Doctor 
Johnson, to be sure, has said that there are no such things as family-trees 
in the Highlands; but the Doctor’s calumnies against trees of every de- 
scription, or rather of no description, throughout Scotland, are too well 
known to require refutation. 

‘Glenroy, therefore, had a tree; and as for his rent-roll, it was like a 
journey in a fairy tale, “longer, and longer, and longer, than I can tell.” 
However, as the Chief himself was not particular in ascertaining the precise 
amount of his income, but lived as if the whole Highlands and Islands, 
with their kelp and black cattle, had been at his disposal; it would ill 
become his biographer to pry into the state of his affairs, for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious. Suffice it therefore to say, that the Chief of Glenroy 
lived in a style which was deemed suitable to his rank and fortune, by all— 
and they were neither few nor far between—who partook of his hospitality. 
In person, as in fortune, Glenroy had been equally gifted. He was a tall 
handsome man, with fine regular features, a florid complexion, an open, 
but haughty countenance, and a lofty, though somewhat indolent air. The 
inward man was much what the outward man denoted. He was proud, 
prejudiced, and profuse; he piqued himself upon the antiquity of his family, 
the heroic deeds of his ancestors, the extent of his estates, the number of 
his followers, their physical strength, their devoted attachment. On the 
other hand, he was of an open temper, of a social disposition, liberal to his 
tenantry, generous to his dependants, and hospitable to all. His manners, 
though somewhat coarse, were by no meaas vulgar ; and when a little 


under control, he could be both pleasing and gentlemanly in his deport- 
ment, 
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‘His supremacy being universally acknowledged throughout the exten- 
sive district where his possessions lay, he bore his faculties with that sort 
of indolent pomp which betokens undisturbed power. He felt himself a 
great man; and though he did not say even to himself that he was the 
greatest man in the world, he certainly would have been puzzled to say 
who was greater. 

‘Such was Glenroy; and with all these advantages, it was naturally 
expected that he would form an alliance worthy of himself and his clan, 
all of whom identified themselves with their Chief, and consequently looked 
upon his marriage as an event in which they bad an undoubted interest. 
As it was impossible, however, that any one so great in himself could make 
a great marriage, his friends and followers, being reasonable people, merely 
expected that he would make the best marriage possible. 

‘Greater speculation could scarcely have been excited at the court of 
King Ahasuerus, as to a successor to the rebellious Vashti, than that which 
prevailed amongst the clan on the subject of forming a suitable alliance for 
their Chief. Each had his favourite and exalted fair, in one or other of 
the most illustrious Scottish families, on whom he conceived that Glenroy 
should place his affections. But vain are the schemes of man! Instead 
of these glorious results, Glenroy did what many wiser men have done 
before him; he fell in love, and made what was called, a ‘* most unac- 
countable marriage ;” for he married a merely pretty girl, of neither family 
nor fortune, the orphan daughter of a poor hundredth cousin of his own. 
The fact was, Glenroy was too proud to consider it a matter of much im- 
portance whom he married: he could derive no consequence from his wife ; 
his wife must owe all her dignity to him. This was a blow to the clan, 
which all the youth, beauty, and sweetness of the lady could not reconcile 
them to; and it was not till the birth of an heir, that they recovered their 
spirits. But then bonfires blazed—bagpipes played—tartans waved— 
whisky flowed—all, in short, was done to welcome to this vain world an 
heir to its vanities. Alas! how short-sighted are sometimes even second- 
sighted mortals ! 

‘At the end of two years a daughter was born, but far otherwise was 
her birth commemorated. A lifeless mother—a widowed father—a funeral 
procession—tears, regrets, lamentations, and woe; these were the symbols 
that marked her entrance into life, and cast a gloom upon her infant days. 
The child was christened Edith, after its mother. And so ended Glenroy’s 
first attempt at connubial happiness.’— Destiny.—vol. i. pp. 3-7. 


Perhaps Miss Ferrier has favoured us with rather too much of 
the juvenile life of her future heroes and heroines. She takes them 
almost from their infancy, when scarcely yet removed from the 
nursery, tells us all those stories about their hair, eyes, and figure, 
in which fond mammas take so much delight, talks at full length 
of their amusements, and even treats us to their little quarrels, and 
to the edifying language in which they gave expression to their 
anger. The destined husband of Florinda thus addresses her 
mother, who threatened ‘that the savage should be sent from the 
house that very day,’ for giving the young damsel a slap on the 
cheek. ‘‘ But this house is not yours,” retorted Reginald, with 
equal warmth ; “it is my uncle’s house, and [ am to stay here till 
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my papa comes home, and then I shall make him send that wicked 
monkey to prison, for breaking my watch. The little wretch, I hate 
and despise her for telling lies,—yes, you shall go to prison, and 
be fed on bread and water, you little lying yellow-haired wasp !’’ 
This language may be, like M‘Dow’s character, all very natural, 
but it is certainly very far from being captivating to readers of any 
age. Yet the first volume is so full of this kind of writing, and of 
long preliminary descriptions of the various personages whom the 
fair author sets in motion, that it is calculated to raise strong pre- 
judices against the remainder of the work, and indeed to prevent 
many persons from reading the other two volumes. Those who 
judge thus hastily of ‘ Destiny,’ will indeed lose a good deal of 
enjoyment, a circumstance which was very near occurring to 
ourselves, had we not had the grace of perseverance. The scene 
in which, after a long absence from each other, Edith and Reginald 
mutually disclose the prepossessions of their youthful days, will 
put the reader in better humour with the author. We should 
premise that the malaria, of which the gentleman complains, 
was one that affected his mind rather than his body. In truth he 
had met Florinda, now the Lady Waldegrave, a peeress in her own 
right, abroad, and had been deeply smitten with her charms. 
Edith upon this, as upon all other occasions, engages all our sym- 
pathies upon her side, by the uncommon tenderness and maiden 


purity of her affections. 


‘Edith was arranging her drawing materials, preparatory to copying a 
drawing which lay before her, and which she had already begun. 

‘** | ought perhaps to feel ashamed of your seeing my poor attempts,” 
said she, as Reginald looked at the outline she had begun; *“ but,” she 
added, looking on him with theclear and innocent expression of her soft 
eyes, ‘I do not wish to hide any thing from you, Reginald, however pain- 
ful it might be.” 

‘* You have no cause,” replied he, bending over the drawing, and seem- 
ing to examine it very attentively. 

*“'To you, who have lately been seeing so many fine pictures in Italy, it 
must be a penance to be obliged to look at my poor scratches; but I don’t 
even wish you to praise them. I should think you were either laughing at 
me, or deceiving me, if you did so.” 

‘Sir Reginald stood with his eyes still fixed on the drawing, but his 
thoughts were evidently more profound ; at last, he said, in a voice of deep 
emotion,—“ It would be difficult to laugh at you, Edith; and Heaven 
knows! I have no wish to deceive you!” 

‘Tam sure you have not!” said Edith, with tenderness of tone and 
manner. But, dear Reginald, are you not deceiving yourself?” And she 
blushed to crimson, as though she thought she had said too much. 

‘Reginald made uno reply, but shaded his face with the drawing he still 
held in his hand. After a pause, raising his head, he said in a voice that 
vainly struggled with composure,—* I will not attempt to misunderstand 
you, Edith. You would tell me that you—” He stopped, as if suffocating 
with emotion. 
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‘« Yes, Reginald, said Edith, tenderly, ‘I would tell you how much 
you have wronged yourself and me, if you ever supposed I, for an instant, 
could forget—Ah, Reginald, do you think | should have continued to wear 
this ring, if 1 had ceased to——” love you, she would have added, but the 
words died on her lips, and she bent her head to hide the blush which 
glowed even to her brow. 

* Reginald took the hand she had half extended to him, and pressed it 
in silence to his lips, but some minutes elapsed ere he spoke; then, in a 
deep and faltering voice, he said,—* I believe you, Edith ; my doubts are 
now ended. Say, when will you become mine ?” 

‘ Edith started; for the accents in which this fond interrogatory was 
put, were any thing but those of hope and joy. She looked on her lover, 
and his face, even his lips were pale, and his features were contracted as if 
in agony. 

««* What is this ?” exclaimed she, wildly. ‘ You are ill, Reginald; Oh, 
tell me why do I see you thus?” 

‘«« T am ill, Edith,” said he, faintly attempting to smile; ‘ but do not 
be alarmed—it is a mere spasm, to which I am occasionally lable ; but it 
is past for the present, let us think no more of it.” And, assuming an air 
of gaiety,he sought to quiet Edith’s fears, and remove her suspicions, if she 
had any, as to the nature of his emotion. Edith was, of course, strenuous 
for medical advice: but Reginald assured her it was merely the effects of 
the malaria he had had, when at Rome, and consequently a disorder not 
understood by the physicians of this country. ‘‘ But time, and your good 
management, will perhaps enable me to get the better of it,” he added 
with difficulty, suppressing a sigh, “‘ if you are not afraid to undertake the 
cure.” 

** You had the malaria, then, and concealed it from me?” said Edith, 
reproachfully. ‘ Ab, Reginald, if you had known what your silence cost 
me ! but it was your tenderness for me made you conceal it from me; and 
you were ill while I was unjustly blaming you, perhaps——” 

‘** No, no,” cried Reginald, in agitation; “ 1 ought—But—oh, Edith, 
had I flown to you at the first, it might not then have been too late; I 
should not then have been the wretch I am!” 

‘* Dear Reginald, do not reproach yourself so bitterly, you could not 
foresee how fatally our dear Norman’s illness was to terminate.” 

‘** Fatally indeed!” re-echoed Reginald, as he leant his head on the 
table, and buried his face in his hands. 

***Had you been here, you could have done nothing for my poor 
brother,” said Edith; “ he would not even have known you, and you see 
you are not too late to be a comfort to us.” 

‘ Reginald looked up, and spoke more calmly, as he said, “‘ You were 
always gentle and forgiving, Edith; but you know not the depth of my 
self-reproach,” he added, with renewed agitation. ‘Edith, you see me 
broken in spirits, oppressed with remorse—the victim of a hopeless malady,” 
gasped he, striking his bosom ; “yet, if I can but make you happy, I can 
bear it all. Edith, a brighter, happier destiny might be yours, but if you 
will unite yourself with me, let it be quickly, let there be no idle delay, 
there has been too much already.” 

‘A painful surmise now darted into Edith’s mind; she had heard of 
the baleful effects of the pestilential fever at Rome, in even affecting the 
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mind of the sufferer long after the cause had apparently ceased ; and 
trembling at the dread suspicion, she knew not how to reply. 

‘« Speak, Edith,” he cried, impatiently, “do you repent ?” 

+ Edith cast her streaming eyes upon him with a look of tenderness and 
affection, whilst she slowly and distinctly uttered, ‘‘ Never!” 

«« Enough!” cried Reginald, as he pressed his quivering lip to her 
hand; then, after a short pause, he said with calmness, ‘‘ And now, Edith, 
| again entreat that there may be no trifling delays on your part; on mine, 
everything shall be done to accelerate matters; for that purpose I must 
now leave you fora time. I must go to Dunshiera; there must be much 
for me to do there, and the more, that I have to prepare it for its future 
mistress.” His voice now faltered a little, and he stopped, but soon went 
on. ‘| have too long neglected it, but I must now live there for a part 
of the year if I can. I am aware of the opposition this will meet 
with from Glenroy ; but much as I owe him, and desirous as I am, by 
every means in my power, to discharge my debt of gratitude, still I cannot 
devote myself wholly to him.” 

‘« Tt would be too much to expect,” said Edith with a sigh; “ and yet, 
my poor father! how shall I leave him in his present state of mind? and 
still worse, how will he bear your absence—you who are now every thing 
to him ?” 

‘« Yes,” cried Reginald, again relapsing into agitation; ‘my father’s 
mistaken tenderness for me has placed me in a cruel situation. I have 
incurred a Joad of gratitude to Glenroy, which crushes me to the earth ; 
his house hitherto has been my home, but Edith, I cannot, I will not, con- 
tinue to drag out a useless existence here.” 

‘ Glenroy’s voice was at that moment heard loudly calling ‘‘ Reginald,” 
and presently he came slowly shuffling into the room, talking to himself as 
he was wont to do.”-——Destiny.—vol, ii. pp. 60—66. 


The necessity for a more candid explanation upon the part of 
Reginald, soon becomes more pressing, as Lady Waldegrave and 
her mother, who had long been absent from Glenroy, made use 
of the death of his only son, as a pretext for their proceeding in 
person to offer him their kind condolence. The real object of the 
daughter at least, was to see her lover from whom she had parted in a 
quarrel, which she was most anxious to make up. We do not mean 
to follow this pair through all their intricacies of courtship. We 
shall limit ourselves to a conversation which passed between Edith 
and her father, upon the subject of an answer to Lady Waldegrave’s 
self-inviting letter. It shews out the prominent traits of the old 
chieftain’s character in bold relief. 


** Are you to be all day writing that letter, Edith ? is it not done yet?” 
were the queries that greeted her on her entrance. 

‘“ T beg your pardon, papa; but I have not had time.” 
__‘“ Not had time! you've had time to write at least a dozen of letters— 
it’s really intolerable ; what’s the use of you women learning to write at all ? 
you should all keep to your needles and thread, like that idiot, Molly 
Macauly, and not torment people with your trash of letters this way. 
Have you not written the one I desired you yet?” 
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‘« It is not five minutes, papa, since Reginald showed me the one you 
had received from Lady Waldegrave.” 

‘ « That's not the letter I am speaking about; it’s the one I desired you 
to write in answer to that.” 

‘* T understand you, papa; but I really have not had time since.” 
_*T tell you, the letter might have been half way to London by this 
time,” 

_ £“ My dear papa, you know the post does not leave this, till the even- 
ing.” 

‘ « That’s nothing to the purpose; your business was to write the letter 
when I desired you.” 

‘ «| will write it directly, papa, if you will be so good as to tell me 
what I am to say.” 

‘ « How often am I to tell you what to say? I told you already, or at 
least I told Reginald, which is the same thing,” 

‘ Reginald said you did not seem inclined to receive the visit.” 

« « How can I be inclined to receive a visit, lying in my bed here? It’s 
a most senseless and unfeeling proposal.” 

‘« It must be kindly meant,” said Edith, gently; ‘‘ and, dear papa, 
sympathy ought always to be kindly taken.” 

‘ « Sympathy! what good will all the sympathy in the world do me! 
it will not bring back him that I’ve lost.” 

‘ A pause of some minutes ensued. 

‘«* You may be quite well before Lady Elizabeth comes, papa,” said 
Edith! “and if not, you will at least have shown your hospitality and good- 
will; but yet, if the thought of it is so unpleasant to you, to be sure the 
visit had better be refused, than that you should suffer.” 

‘** You don’t know what you are speaking about! If I'm well, and 
if I’m not well ! how can I tell whether I’m to be well or ill? I wish both 
these ladies of quality had my gout in their fingers and toes, to settle them, 
and keep them from disturbing me in this manner. And there’s Reginald, 
he has got the gout too, or I’m mistaken; his father had it when he was 
not much older than he is now; but if he could get it to fix in his foot, 
there would be no fear of him. But what’s the reason you have not written 
that letter, Edith? ” 

‘ «*T will write it now, papa, if you will only tell me what you wish.” 

‘ « How can I tell you what I wish? Can’t you ask Reginald, and he'll 
tell you what I wish?” 

* “ Reginald and I don’t quite agree about it, papa.” 

* “ Reginald and you don’t agree! And do you really pretend to dis- 
agree with the man you’re to be married to? and before you’re married to 
him! I never heard of such a thing in my life, as people not agreeing 
before they were married—not agree with the man that’s to come after 
me ! 

‘“« Reginald and I are very good friends, papa, and we shall be quite 
agreed when we know your wishes on this subject ; but he is of opinion that 
it would be better to decline the visit; and I—” 

‘“ He’s quite right—much better—what the plague brings them here 
now ? After staying away so long, they'd better have staid altogether. The 
mother not particular !—there’s not a more troublesome, particular woman 
in the kingdom than she is!” 
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«« Then I shall write and say the state of your health prevents you 
receiving their kindly meant visit at this time, or something to that purpose, 
papa?” said Edith, and she was leaving the room, 

‘« The state of the fiddlestick!” cried Glenroy, peevishly ; “ I wish 
you would not be in such a hurry—what’s the matter with my health ? 
You women are always so impatient and so ready with your pens! what is 
there in the state of my health to keep people from coming to the house ?— 
you speak as if I had the plague? I've had a touch of gout in my toe, 
which is now almost gone, and I’m better than I’ve been for months, and 
how can | tell people they’re not to come to my house! It’s a thing I 
never did in my life, and I’m not going to begin now ; I wonder how you 
could propose such a thing, Edith, to refuse to admit a woman of rank, 
and my own wife too, within my door, and for two or three days; and 
her taking such a journey, poor thing! on purpose, and all for my poor 
boy! it’s a piece of respect to him, and it says a great deal for her, and 
she shall be welcome to the best in my house for his sake.” 

‘ Here poor Glenroy began to weep, and Edith, distressed and perplexed, 
after soothing him as well as she could by turning his thoughts to another 
channel, left him to have again recourse to Reginald for advice and assist- 
ance. But Reginald had set off to join a shooting party, and had left word 
he should not return till late in the evening. Edith had, therefore, to 
write the letter without farther communing. Upon showing it to her father, 
he of course scolded and protested against it, and swore he would not 
receive any such visitors; but, at the same time, desired the letter might 
be sent off, accepting the visit.’.—Destiny—vol. ii. pp. 106—111. 


The result of this visit we have already anticipated. Edith loses 
her first lover, only to exchange him for another favourite of her 
youth, Ronald Malcolm, or Melcombe as he calls himself, of Inch 
Orran. Besides that his story so strongly resembles that of Harry 
Bertram, it has some improbabilities about it, which now and then 
shake our credulity. It cannot however be denied that the inter- 
view between the parties, in which Ronald, who had long preserved 
his incognito, becomes revealed in his true character to Edith, is 
well managed. 


‘On the table which stood before them some drawings lay scattered ; 
and as Edith, in confusion, turned her eyes from the deep earnest gaze 
which was fixed upon her, they fell upon a view of Inch Orran by sunset— 
the parting gift of Lucy. Beneath were written these words from Ossian, 


* «© My soul is full of other times ; 
The joy of my youth returns.” 


‘** There,” said she, in emotion, “ is the dear home where, ere long, I 
hope to be.” 

‘* Inch Orran !” exclaimed Melcombe, in a tone that thrilled to her 
heart. She started, and turned upon him a look of anxious enquiry, but 
his eyes were fixed on the drawing. Why should the simple pronouncing 
of a name conjure up visions of the past? Why should a tone—the tone 
of a stranger’s voice—thus suddenly recall the past, the lost, the loved of 
other times to him unknown? These feelings were depicted on Edith’s 
countenance, as she continued to gaze in breathless suspense. 

‘Struck with her paleness, and the intense interest expressed in her 
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countenance, he seemed suddenly to recollect himself, and said, with 
assumed calmness, ‘‘ That scene, once viewed, can never be forgotten. It 
was on such an evening I last beheld it,” added he, and his voice quivered 
as he spoke, while his eyes were again rivetted on the drawing. With an 
impulse, for which she could not account, Edith took from her writing-box 
a miniature of Mrs. Malcolm; it had been painted soon after Ronald’s 
departure, and had been destined for him; but subsequent events had de- 
feated the intention, and the picture had been given to her. She now, with 
a feeling for which she could not have found a name, with a trembling 
hand placed the pictare before him, while she said,—* Here is the picture 
of the only mother.I ever knew. Was she, too, known to you?” 

‘For a moment he gazed upon it with a look of the most passionate 
fondness ;—tears filled his eyes, but still he continued to gaze. Then 
shading his brow with his hand, as if to conceal his weakness, the tears 
forced their way through the fingers, vainly spread to hide them. Strug- 
gling to repress emotions too powerful to be restrained, he leant his head 
on the table, while his whole frame betrayed the agitation of his mind, and 
spoke those voiceless feelings with which his heart seemed panting. 

‘As Edith beheld this overpowering emotion, a thousand wild, vague, 
bewildering fancies floated through her brain—looks, and tones, and words, 
that told of the lost, the dead, came thronging upon her in a strange con- 
fusion mingling with the present—the living . Stronger and stronger, 
the visions crowded on her brain—she felt as if reason was forsaking her : 
with the paleness of death on her brow, and eyes which seemed as if burst- 
ing from their sockets, she started up, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who—oh—in 
mercy tell me, who—.” Her gaze was fixed on him with an expression of 
fearful scrutiny ; but her pale lips were unable to utter more. Her lover's 
agitation was almost equal to her own; words seemed to be struggling for 
utterance, while yet, by a mighty effort, he restrained them. At length, 
in a voice of deep, yet subdued emotion, he said, “ Edith, I have not de- 
ceived you, can you trust me?” 

‘« Oh, you know not what you are doing !” she exclaimed, as she with- 
drew her hands wildly from his ; ‘‘ you know not—the dark—the wild— 
the impossible things I fancy,” and she gasped as she spoke, and drew 
shuddering away. 

‘“« Edith, dearest Edith, believe, only believe that I am true ; and that 
nothing is impossibie!” 

‘What! not that the seas should give up their dead?” cried she, 
frantically. 

‘** Not their dead !—but Edith, do not—oh, do not tempt me thus to 
break a vow—rashly, perhaps impiously taken, but which I hold sacred— 
in a little while—a few short months, the time will come—dearest—most 
beloved —my first—my only love—say that you will trust me—and then— 
and then let us part!” 

‘For some minutes Edith could not speak, but at length restored to 
composure by the anguish which clouded his brow, she faintly articulated, 

“ T will!—I do!” 

* « At Inch Orran, then, let us meet. There let me find you—there let 
me claim you.” . 

‘ Edith faintly breathed a single word—a name which had ever Jain 
cherished in her heart. 
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«« Yours, and only yours—dearest Edith, by whatever name—to all 
else—dead—forgotten” 

‘« Oh, not forgotten,” cried Edith, bursting into tears; “ still—still 
loved and mourned !” 

«« Edith, I conjure you, tempt me not—make not the error of my 
youth to bring down perjury and dishonour upon me now—you have said 
you would trust me—may I not trust you?” 

‘In a moment Edith conquered her tremors—her tears were arrested in 
their course—she did not speak; but the look with which she gave him 
her hand needed not words to attest her resolution. Melcombe pressed it 
to his lips, and tore himself away.’ —Destiny.—vol. iii. pp. 341—345. 


Thus it will be seen that ‘ Destiny’ has many charms about it, 
gracefulness of style, scenes that affect even to tears, variety of cha- 
racter well sustained, knowledge of human nature, wit and mirth, 
and, withal, a practical morality which reflects credit upon the 
author, and cannot fail to be profitable to the reader. 


‘Wedded Life in the ware Ranks’ is a very feeble and ill written 
production. It consists of two stories, neither of which displays 
ability beyond the common run. The object of the author is 
to shew the levity with which the marriage tie is treated in the 
elevated regions of society ; but in filling up his design, he has 
evinced none of that acquaintance with the fashionable circles, 
which would have enabled him to treat his subject with facility 
and advantage. In the ‘ Wife and Friends’ he seems to have had 
Kotzebue’s drama of ‘‘ The Stranger” in his eye. The benevolent 
Earl of Delamore adopts into his family Caroline Montague, the 
orphan daughter of a distant relative ; her amiable character en- 
dears her to her protectors, who recommend her to their only son 
as his wife. He acquiesces in their suggestions from a desire to 
gratify their wishes more than his own, for a previous attachment 
in another quarter had rendered him indifferent to her attractions. 
Their union was productive at first of any thing but happiness ; 
it was characterised by the greatest apathy on the part of the 
young lord, which his virtuous and excellent wife exerted all her 
powers in order to conquer. Thrown into London society, of which 
she was enamoured, her heart was tempted on all sides, espe- 
cially by a Mr. Graham, the particular friend of her husband. To 
him alone she was in danger of surrendering her honour, and ap- 
pearances were so strongly against her, that a duel anda separation 
were the consequence. Her Lord accepted a mission to a foreign 
court, where, in the shape of an accomplished a intriguer, 
he discovers his early flame, although he had believed her to have 


been dead for many years. She discloses her situation to him, and 
moreover acknowledges that he had been altogether deceived in the 
character which had formerly won his heart, for that her affections 
had belonged to more than one lover. This discovery opened his 
eyes, and he thus naturally came to the conclusion that, as he had 
mistaken a vicious for a virtuous woman, he might, with equal 
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blindness, have mistaken a virtuous woman for a vicious one. As- 
sisted by a sincere friend, he made inquiries, and finding that his 
suspicions against his wife are altogether unfounded, he clasps her 
again to his bosom. This story gives the author an opportunity of 
exhibiting the ony ate and heartlessness that prevail in the 
upper ranks of life ; but the picture has none of the touches of a 
master hand. The second tale is shorter and much more common- 
place than the first. It is the story of a gentleman of large for- 
tune, who, tired of loneliness, as well as of the sundry attempts 
made against him by the manceuvring mothers of dancing daugh- 
ters, at length marries a female who had been the mistress of more 
than one of his friends, and who had acted towards himself in a 
similar capacity. There is nothing amusing in such a sketch, and 
still less instructive, unless the misery of the man be sufficient to 
afford a warning. 

The reader will find a novel of a much higher order in ‘ At Home 
and Abroad,’ from the pen of the author of a work, wbich has been 
perhaps more highly praised than it deserved, ‘‘ Rome in the nine- 
teenth century.” Her great facility in writing, has led her into the 
serious fault of carrying on almost the whole business of her tale by 
means of conversations, which are often prolonged to an unreason- 
able length, and employed upon uninteresting topics. It is suffi- 
ciently manifest, that without the aid of such resources as table- 
talk could afford, she could never have spun out the quantity of 
matter requisite for the manufacture of three volumes. At least 
we are nesessarily led to infer as much, from the disagreeable habit 
which she has of splitting small ideas among several individuals, 
who seem all born with peculiar predilections for the science of 
tattle. 

The heroine, Emily de Cardonnell, is not a French demoiselle, 
as the reader might be apt to suppose from her name, but a 
thorough English, intelligent, beautiful, spirited girl, who rides 
among her native hills in Lancashire, without escort or fear. 
Her family present a delightful specimen of those accomplished 
and unsophisticated circles, that are to be found secluded from 
the bustle of cities and towns in many parts of this country— 
circles, of whom not one member perhaps had ever thought of 
visiting London. Accident brings into her neighbourhood various 
ladies and gentlemen, all of whom, in the course of the story, con- 
trive to fall in love with each other. We have a Mr. Dormer at 
the feet of a Louisa Wentworth, whose heart is set upon a Lord 
Borodale ; the said Lord Borodale hopes to captivate the heart of 
Emily herself, who had given it irrevocably, and at first sight, to a 
certain Count Waldemar, although the count knows it not; then 
he is the mental idol of a Miss Lydia Wentworth, who is run after 
by a Mr. Percival, who is pursued by a Harriet Dormer; while a 
man in spectacles, and a profound mathematician, ’yclept Mr. 
Egerton, attacks Miss Elizabeth Wentworth according to the rules 
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of geometry, whereas that amiable lady’s ambition goes no higher 
than the hand of a country curate, named, vulgarly enctaha, Md 
John Thomas! Here isa puzzle for an author to break up and 
put together again! The reader, however, will be very apt to 
overlook all the minor persons of the drama, and give his undi- 
vided attention to the vicissitudes, to which the genuine loves of 
Emily and the count are subjected. We are alarmed by hearing 
from a dying gypsey, that the heroine and the count are never to 
be married; that before she weds she is to wear three suits of 
mourning successively ; and there are roses falling asunder, and 
yielding drops of blood, and ghosts, and duels, and sundry other 
omens of dire aspect, which lead us to suppose that the whole will 
end in some horrible tragedy. Nay, we are to all intents and pur- 
poses convinced, about the middle of the third volume, that the 
count has committed suicide in a Danish prison, to which he was 
committed under a charge of high treason, and that he was really 
buried in the earth, in propria persona. Nevertheless, all the pro- 
phecies are realized, the difficulties clear away one by one, the 
count comes to life; after Emily has been left in a most unenviable 
degree of suspense for a sufficient peried, he comes back, not as 
the count, but as the successor to the title, and a fair portion of the 
property of his uncle, Lord Harleston, and the whole horizon of 
the piece is illuminated with bridal lamps—every body gets 
married ! 

To say that the invention of the plot evinces the highest order 
of dramatic talent, would be to award it an undue share of praise. 
More properly speaking, the talent which applies to that quality in 
the present composition, is more of the melo-dramatic class. The 
count had been indeed imprisoned under a false accusation of 
treason, brought against him through the instrumentality of an 
enemy, but through the favour of the turnkey he escapes, and a 
rumour of his suicide having been fabricated, and a dead body 
buried as his representative, the scheme is successful. It is, how- 
ever, but a very common kind of resource for a novelist, who seems 
to believe, that if she had not prefixed to her work a proper caution, 
she might have been supposed an imitator of Miss Edgeworth ! 
She may depend upon it that she need never apprehend a mistake 
of that description. 

We shall content ourselves with a single specimen from that 
oe of the tale, which precedes the return of the count. We need 
iardly desire our a not to be quite so much alarmed as 


Emily was, as the figure of the ee phantom which she 
h Count 


saw, was the real flesh and blood o Waldemar ; though, 
blinded by the storm, (rather say by the author for the sake of a 
ghost scene,) he did not see her, though in pursuit of her at the 
moment. 
‘ Weeks passed away. She was now able to go out, and she found a 
relief in rambling alone about the woods and walks which she had so often 
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frequented with him who was never absent from her thoughts. For hours 
she would remain out, unconscious of the lapse of time, but slowly deriving 
benefit and strength from the restoring influence of the fresh air. 

‘One dreary afternoon in February, when Emily was wandering in the 
park, heedless of the gathering storm, she met a messenger despatched 
from the village by her aged nurse, to say that she felt her end was rapidly 
approaching, and that she prayed to see Miss Emily once more before she 
died. Shocked to hear of the imminent danger of this faithful old servant, 
whom she had seen only two days before not materially worse than usual ; 
she hastened to the village, and found poor old Martha indeed almost in ex- 
tremity, but perfectly sensible; and penetrated with gratitude at this last 
instance of her adored young lady’s goodness. Martha was the old nurse 
of the family. She had had the charge of Emily and her brother from their 
birth, as well as of the three children of Genera) and Mrs. De Cardonnell 
who had died in childhood. In her declining years she had been placed 
in a neat little cottage belonging to General De Cardonnell, where she 
lived with a sister, surrounded by every imaginable comfort, and cheered 
by the frequent visits of her mistress and her dear young lady. Her com- 
plaint, which was water on the chest, was now advancing with rapid strides, 
and her dissolution was drawing nigh. Dr. Doran had been called in, but 
had left her, declaring that all human aid was vain. Emily hung over the 
dying bed of the poor sufferer, supporting her sinking frame, soothing her 
last moments with affectionate sympathy, and administering every allevia- 
tion that could smooth the passage to the grave. In the absence of the 
parish minister, who was from home, Emily prayed with her, and endea- 
voured to impart spiritual hope and comfort. She read to her several 
beautiful passages from the Psalms and Gospels, and that admirable prayer 
appointed by the Church for persons on the point of departure. But old 
Martha had not left the great concern of her soul’s salvation to the last 
hour. The scriptures had been her rule in life, her comfort in age, and 
were now her hope in death. The blessed promises of the Gospel now 
sustained her soul, in faith, that was triumphant over the grave ; and filled 
her heart with that peace, which this world can neither give nor take away. 
It was a beautiful and a blessed sight to see the death-bed of this humble 
Christian. Emily could not bear to leave her. No other could so well 
smooth the pillows for her head, administer the cordial, wipe the cold sweat 
from her pallid brow, or whisper the same peace and comfort to her parting 
spirit. Still the dying eyes of her aged nurse rested upon her to the last, 
and her latest breath implored blessings upon her head. 

‘ By the time poor old Martha had expired, the short-lived winter's day 
was done, and the thick shades of evening were rapidly descending. Emily 
had a considerable distance to walk, and she now began to remember, with 
some uneasiness, that in consequence of having met Martha’s messenger 
in the park, no one at home knew whither she was gone, so that she feared 
her absence at such an hour might occasion anxiety and alarm, She, 
therefore, hastily set off on her return home, without waiting to procure an 
escort from the village, from which Martha's cottage stood at a little 
distance. 

‘The night was stormy. The wind, which was rising every. moment, 
blew in tempestuous gusts, and before she had advanced far from the cot- 
tage, blasts of mingled sleet, and hail, and rain were driven before it, 
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which darkened the atmosphere. Still the storm was behind her, and 
Emily hurried forward, regardless of its fury. She had been deeply affected 
by the solemn scene which she had just witnessed ; and as she recalled to 
mind the recent decease of her excellent aunt, and the singular circum- 
stances that she, who till lately had never looked upon death, should have 
been within so short a space of time the chief comforter and assistant at the 
death-beds of two persons deservedly dear to her, she could not restrain the 
tearful wish that it had pleased God to have allowed her to have seen her 
betrothed husband but once before he died. “ Or if even yet his spirit 
could revisit earth,” she mentally exclaimed, ‘‘and explain the horrible 
and mysterious circumstances of his death! if from himself I could but 
know that he was happy in heaven, how would my misery on earth be 
assuaged !” 

‘Scarcely had the wish been formed, when a fitful and clouded gleam 
of the storm dimly revealed to her astonished sight, the visionary form of 
her lover! In-long sable garments, pale and attenuated as if riseu from the 
grave, but in stature more gigantic than when in life, the figure moved on 
rapidly through the gloom towards her, but prove straight onward, with- 
out even turning its head to gaze on her, and vanished in the darkness. 

‘Gracious Powers of Heaven! Was the grave indeed permitted to give 
up its buried dead? Were the spirits of the departed permitted again to 
revisit the earth? Or was it some illusion of her disturbed mind—some 
vision such as Fancy bodies forth “‘ within the chambers of her imagery ?” 
Had her excited imagination invested some other being with the form and 
features of him, whose image was never absent from her thoughts? Oh, 
no !—too well were that form and those lineaments impressed upon her 
remembrance! Indistinctly as that dim ray of light had revealed them, she 
could not be deceived. No other ever resembled him; it was the form of 
himself, such as he had appeared on the earth, in all but substance. 

‘ Chill horror froze her veins, and every joint shook, so that she had been 
compelled to lean against the fence for support as the phantom passed her 
by unnoticed, Had it stopped,—had it spoken,—had it even seemed to 
recognize her by one look, or testified by any sign that love which he had 
borne towards her in life,—awful as would have been the trial, she thought 
she could yet have strung her soul to have stood it; her doubts and fears 
would have been removed, she should have learned the mystery of his 
death, and the state of his disembodied spirit. But that he should know 
her no more, that he should walk the earth without casting upon her one 
glance of recognition or affection, chilled her inmost soul with horror. 

‘When the apparition appeared, she was walking upon a footpath which 
ran at the edge of the field, alongside of the carriage-road down which the 
vision had passed, and from which it was divided by a high but broken 
hedge and trees. As soon as she was able to move, slie made her way 
through the first opening in the hedge out upon the open road, and gazed 
along in the direction the apparition had taken; but it had vanished. 
Sull her feet seemed rooted to the spot; the driving storm pelted ‘in her 
face in vain; she stood and gazed ; till at last, by the feeble light which 
the early moon gave through its thick curtain of stormy clouds, again in 
the distant gloom the phantom appeared ; again it advanced towards her, 
almost with lightning rapidity, but not again did it pass her by; its voice 
called upon her name, its long arms were extended to receive her; she 
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wildly shrieked, but they enclosed her in their dark embrace, and she fell 
backwards in a state of total insensibility..—At Home and Abroad.— 
vol. iii. pp. 173-178. 


Mr. Power, celebrated for his unrivalled representation of Irish 
characters, continues most laudably to unite the author with the 
actor. The ‘ King’s Secret,’ we believe, is the third production from 
his pen within a short period, and we do him but bare justice in sayin 
that it isin every way creditable to his education and talents. The 
time of his tale is laid in the reign of our Edward III., commencing 
with the league that was formed between that sovereign and Philip 
D’Arteville, here called Artevelde, the famous brewer of Ghent, at 
that period the demagogue ruler of Flanders. We cannot go 
the length of assuring our readers, that Mr. Power has lifted up 
the veil that hangs between us and the fourteenth century, and 
given usa perfect view of the manners of that age, with the ac- 
curacy and vivacity of a Sir Walter Scott. He has, however, pro- 
duced an entertaining work, in which the brave will find wagers of 
battle, and tournaments, and bloody combats ; the fair will discover 
more than one tale of love; the religious will see pilgrim-pro- 
cessions, convents, and ceremonies; and the turtle-eating citizen 
will witness an abundance of Guildhall festivity. Asa mere novel, 
the ‘ King’s Secret’ will not be considered interesting. It has, in 
fact, no continuous story, unless we deem such the adventures of 
Edward in Flanders. Its chief merit consists in the acquaintance 
which it every where shews with the notions, habits, and manners 
of a period rich in romantic associations. 

The hero of the piece is Leonard Borgia, supposed to be the 
brother of King Edward, or rather the son of the Queen Isabella, by 
Roger Mortimer, who intrigued with her at the court of Hainault. 
The secret consists, as well as we can make it out, in the know- 
ledge which Edward possessed of this fact, but which he did not 
choose to disclose, inasmuch as it might lead to scandal and incon- 
venience. Leonard, who subsequently settled in Italy, whither he 
was followed by the celebrated Sir John Hawkwood, had hitherto 
passed as the nephew of Andreas Borgia, to whose custody he had 


been delivered when an infant. The relation of this event we shall 
detach from the third volume. 


‘*It isnow many years agone,” said old Andreas to Leonard, “ that, in 
this very month of June, I went to Nottingham with some rare jewels for the 
Queen Isabella, the which she fancied to wear at a tourney, proclaimed to 
be holden there by the great Lord Roger Mortimer and the young King, 
so soon as the parliament, there sitting, should be dismissed. 

‘ ** Well, having delivered and fitted on my wares, and heard them well 
approved by the court dames, as well as by my royal and bountiful mistress, 
I turned again, well pleased, towards London; the first night, I mind me, I 
slept within some twenty miles of Nottingham, at, I forget what place, but, 
indeed, it matters not, being resolute to travel only by such short journies 
as were suited to the capacity of my cattle, my own years, and humour. 
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Well, in obedience to this, on the next day I rose some hours before the 
sun, resolving to end my travel before the mid-day heat should raise the 
dust, which I saw sore galled the nostrils of my poor beast, to say nothing 
of the pain I endured in my own eyes from the same cause; assisted by a 
trusty countryman of mine own, named Cire Perotte, my preparations were 
soon made, and forth we sallied from the Ostle, where we had 

the night; whilst we together thus peaceably rambled along the dusky 
path, for the trees were many, and all now decked with their thickest foli- 
age, besides that the fogs of morning yet lay heavy on the land, or flitted 
before the growing day like smoke clouds, from tree to tree—-suddenly from 
a shady forest path on our left hand, was plainly heard the sound of hurry- 
ing horses’ feet, and just as we passed the lane, forth issued two cavaliers, 
covered with dust, and seemingly sore spent with their hasty travel. 

«« The horse of the foremost was clearly of the kind I have so often 
chidden thee, vainly, for riding, being full of hot blood, and of untameable 
mettle, and at a rare pace the rider of this beast prycked by us, without 
deigning to exchange word of greeting, or kind courtesy, as is usual 
amongst most honest wayfarers: the second brute was however of another 
sort, and shewed no such alacrity at passing, without halt or breath, the 
sober-looking nags we rode, the which, I take it, he found more near akin 
to his liking than the wild horse whose hot company he had striven in vain 
to keep. 

“- — did the chafed rider try both whip and spur, till foot and 
hand failed, the patient beast moved no jot the faster, but quietly enduring 
the storm, jogged soberly forward on the same level as my old hobbeler, 
as deaf to oaths as he had proved insensible to the lash and iron. 

‘« The shouts of the vexed man at last warned his flightier companion 
of his sad plight, for such his words implied he thought; and suddenly 
back, flying, came the foremost cavalier, who, being thus suddenly fronted 
by, I instantly recognized, as he did me, and mutual salutation and words 
of civility now passed between us. 

‘« « How is't man? art foundered quite, Thornden?’ demanded the 
returned rider. 

‘««« He hath no better pace left in him, my Lord,’ answered the wearyman, 
pointing to the reasonable rate at which the poor willing brute was jour- 
neying on: with this, without more ado, the knightly cavalier besought me 
toalight and step one minute aside with him, when, in a hurried way, he told 
me his life depended solely on the speed he now used, adding how unwil- 
ling he was to leave his faithful follower behind, to fall into the hands of 
angry enemies, and ending with a request that I would give in exchange 
for this spent horse, the one on whose back honest Cire was mounted. 

‘« This, to be sure, I readily consented to ; for setting aside the desire I 
naturally felt to serve, in such extremity, one that was known to me, I 
likewise guessed that a bold and desperate man would not twice think of 
taking that by force, he needed for his life’s safety, after, perchance, 
braining me for venturing to say him nay. 

‘“T, in one moment, however, surmised that the knight did not mean 
to end with this simple opening matter; for, after standing for a small 
time, like one only half resolved, he violently wrung my hand, muttering 
‘a moment more, kind Borgia,’—for as I said, I was well known to him ; 
and, passing with this, he went up hastily to his attendant, who had not yet 
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alighted from the worn horse, whilst my poor Cire gazed stupidly on, 
utterly unable to comprehend what parley was going on between his master 
and these strangers. ; 

* « I was yet inwardly marvelling from what cause the knight's trouble 
could have arisen, and how this odd meeting would end, when I beheld the 
horseman, after a wordfrom the knight, quietly throw aside the ample cloak 
which hung from his neck down to his heels, and deliver into the hands of 
his master a fair boy, that lay packed carefully in a long basket, strapped 
on a pad before him. Judge my wonder when, placing this strange bur- 
then before me on the ground, the knight hurriedly said, as well as at this 
distant time | may remember—and no word of that hour but has often 
since been recalled to my memory. 

‘ « ¢ Master Borgia,’ he said, ‘ look on this poor wearied boy; all night 
have we ridden with him from near Nottingham hither, and a sore journey 
hath it proved to the child, as well as a heavy impediment to us who fly for 
very life; here is no time to tell all that hath passed ; too soon will it reach 
thy hearing—but only this—I well know thee for an bonest man; I judge 
thee by nature a kind one; take thou this boy to thy care awhile, for very 
pity, and say no word of aught that has passed here this morning. 

‘« ¢ Of the child hereafter,’ he added, ‘ thou shalt know all that is 
needful; for the present, take this ring; it was given me by his noble 
father; if I live and thrive, I will, in due time, claim thy charge by this 
token—if we meet not again, give it to his keeping, when he shall have 
reached the years of manhood : and now, farewell !’”’’"—The King’s Secret. 

—vol. iii. pp. 273—278. 

The dedication of‘ Lucius Carey’ to Mr. O’Connell, leads us at 
once into the secret that this is an Irish story, written by a son of 
Erin. Though extravagant beyond all bounds in some things, it 
really indicates a prolific fount of genius in the author. Trul 
indeed, has Mr. William Child Green entitled his‘ Alibeg the 
Tempter,’ a tale ‘Wild and Wonderful.’ It possesses both these 
characteristics in a pre-eminent degree. The scene is in the East, 
and the action is a continued series of adventures of the most ex- 
traordinary nature. We recommend it, by all means, as well as 
‘ Lucius Carey,’ to those readers who can allow their imaginations 
to be wafted to the very ends of the world of invention. Of the 
seventh candidate for fame upon our list, ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ we 
regret that we cannot speak in as favourable terms as we could 
desire. It is a satire upon the London citizens, and their mode of 
life, both in their country, and their counting-houses. The style 


in which it is written is polished, but the wit is not at all remark- 
able for pointedness or elegance. 





Art. 1X.—A Speech delivered in the House of Commons on Lord John 
Russell's Motion for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the repre- 
sentation of the people of England and Wales, Py Thomas Bab- 

i 


ington Macaulay, M.P. 8vo. pp. 31. London: Ridgway. 1831. 


Berorse the ministerial plan of reform was promulgated by Lord 
John Russell in the House of Commons, we conceived that we 
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were going a reasonable and sufficient length of way towards the 
attainment of that object, by proposing that the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage should be discarded ; that the franchise should be 
limited by property, indicated by assessments in towns and boroughs, 
and by freehold, copyhold, and beneficial leasehold in counties ;— 
that the decayed a should be abolished, where the fran- 
chise could not be extended to neighbouring hundreds, producing, 
at least, five hundred voters, and that where they could not produce 
double that number, the representation should be reduced to one 
member. In the same proportion that four thousand bears to one 
thousand in the latter case, and two thousand to five hundred in 
the former, did the plan of the ministers exceed our most sanguine 
expectations. We could not have conceived that they would have 
had the courage to attempt so bold, so manly, so decisive a measure 
of reform, as that which they laid before Parliament. We venture 
to say that our notions on the subject were in harmony with those 
of a very considerable portion of the public, and we have no doubt 
that they have been as much gratified, as we have been, in finding 
those notions exceeded, beyond all probable previous calculation, by 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Indeed we do not believe that there was, at any period of our 
history, a proposition made by the Government, which has carried 
with it so great a share of the approbation of the people as the bill 
of which we speak. Upon its first appearance it was hailed with 
an unanimous shout of applause, which was heard throughout the 
three kingdoms. A reaction against it was subsequently attempted 
to be concerted, by the boroughmongering party on the one hand, 
and by some low mischievous radicals on the other, but it alto- 
gether failed. The exertions of the former are not to be wondered 
at, for their strength as a party, their existence as political charac- 
ters, depend so much upon the principle of nomination, that they 
would naturally do every thing in their power in order to preserve 
it from annihilation. The virtues of such men as the Dukes of 
Norfolk, Bedford, and Devonshire, and of John Smith, are too 
rarely distributed amongst the mass of mankind, to allow us to 
hope that more than a few sacrifices of self-interest would be made 
upon the altar of the country. We looked for nothing of the kind, 
and have not been at all surprised by the fierce opposition which 
the bill encountered from the Tories. But we have been indeed 
amazed by the efforts which some of the radicals have made to in- 
flame the multitude against the measure, by representing that it 
was not calculated to cheapen the necessaries of life, or to give 
a great majority of them a voice in the election of their represen - 
tatives. Nothing could be more malicious and unjust than this 
Species of invective ad captandum. It altogether passes over the 
probable consequences of such a reform, if it were carried intoa law ; 
for no mau can doubt that if the taxes can be reduced, and if the ne- 
cessaries of life can be rendered accessible at a more moderate. price 
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to the poorer orders of the population, these objects would be accom- 
plished more speedily and more effectually by a reformed Parliament, 
than by a Parliameut which has the power and the disposition to 
resist any effectual improvement in its constitution. It is very true 
that the bill did not propose universal suffrage, and, consequently, 
that a very great number of the inhabitants of these kingdoms would 
still be without the elective franchise. But the radical auxiliaries 
of the boroughmongers, in putting forth this argument, wholly left 
out of their view the fact, that the qualifications of electors were so 
much lowered by the bill, that it was competent to any. man of 
ordinary industry to become possessed of the right of voting. 

But with all the arts and intrigues and malignity which self- 
interest can give birth to, neither the boroughmongers nor the ultra 
radicals have succeeded to any extent in rendering the bill unpo- 
pular, although both in the house and out of it, they formed a most 
unnatural coalition for the attainment of that purpose. The people 
have had the sagacity to see at once through the designs of both 
these odious parties, and we trust that they will every where suc- 
cessfully resist their machinations. Now is the time and now the 
hour for the people of England to exhibit to the world the posses- 
sion of that good sense, and the inflexibility of that attachment to 
liberty, for which the civilized nations in general give them credit. 
Now is the season in which they may gather the fruits of their long 
and unwearied labour in the cause of reform; in which they may 
show their affection to the monarchy, by destroying the oligarchy, 
which has hitherto oppressed and enslaved it, as well as their zeal 
for rational and practical freedom, by discountenancing those ex- 
treme doctrines, which would place their property and their political 
institutions at the feet of a tumultuous mob. 

Of the real character of the ultra-radicals we need hardly say 
one word. They are easily discovered by their hypocrisy, which 
veils as much of selfish interest as is to be found in the Genie of 
the most selfish of the boroughmongers. But, perhaps, the true 
and essential qualities of the oligarchy, have never appeared more 
conspicuously than during the late debates, especially those which 
were in full and violent progress at the moment, ae de they were 
silenced by the arrival of His Majesty for the purpose of dissolving 
the Parliament. The scenes that occurred on that occasion in both 
houses'were manifestly preconcerted. They were, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary that ever took place in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster-hall, and may be looked upon as the precursors of other 
scenes of a still more serious description. The dignity of the le- 
gislature was never before so indecently violated, as it was on that 
day by certain Peers and Commoners. It was known that the 
Parliament was about to be dissolved, and a bare intimation of 

the approach of such an event has usually been sufficient to assem- 
ble a number of Peers, who, dressed in their robes of state, appear 
each in the place which belongs to him, according to his rank. 
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On this occasion, however, not only did most of the Peers opposed 
to reform appear without their robes, but they took their seats 
without any regard to rank, thereby intimating, in a daring manner, 
their utter disregard for the presence of their sovereign. On com- 
mon occasions the refusal to wear a piece of ermine, and sit on 
a lower or a higher bench, is a matter of so little consequence, that 
it would be mere folly to notice it. But in state ceremony small 
things signify a great deal. Those ceremonies have been framed 
with a view to distinguish the links by which the sovereign is 
connected with his peers and his people, the scale of dignity as- 
cending from the latter by various gradations, until it terminates 
in his person, in which the majesty of the whole is reflected. But 
on this occasion the opposition peers confounded those links, and 
refused to be considered as a portion of them. They withdrew 
themselves from the body politic, and openly insulted the majesty 
of the Sovereign, at the moment when he was about to exercise the . 
most indisputable and the most valuable of his ht pte 

But this was not all. While the House of Lords was waiting 
for the entrance of the King, his Majesty being engaged in robing, 
and the Lord Chancellor havipg left the woolsack for the 


urpose 
of attending the sovereigt 


Lord Shaftesbury was moved into the 


? 
chair, in order to enable the Opposition peers to vent their indig- 
nation. This proceeding was a pointed insult against the Chan- 


cellor, and altogether unprecedented under the circumstances. Al- 
though Lord Shaftesbury is the deputy-chairman of the House, he 
has never presided on the woolsack, when discussions of importance 
were going on; and in substituting him for the Chancellor on 
this occasion, the peers, who voted him to the chair, marked their 
disposition, as strongly as they could, to snatch the seals from the 
hands of the noble and learned lord to whom they were entrusted by 
the King. The manceuvre was the commencement, not only of 
violent proceedings, but of proceedings truly alarming for their 
revolutionary toleney. For if a certain number of peers think, 
that if they do not approve of the exercise of the royal prerogative 
upon a particular exigency, they are therefore authorized to insult 
the King and his Chancellor, and to divest them of their dignity 
and office as far as circumstances enable them to do, may not a 
similar line of conduct be adopted towards those lordly mutineers 
by the people ? 

ay not such a scene as that which disgraced the House of 
Lords on the 22nd of April, in which one peer called another the 
hero ®f a coup d'etat, and accompanied his sarcasm with a violence 
of tone and language that bordered on personal conflict ; in which 
another peer, deviating from his usual line of moderation, to the 
path of madness that ruled the hour, dared to read, almost in the 
hearing of the King, a protest against his Majesty’s presence, and 
an address, declaring to him that his Majesty’s conduct would be 
attended with the most disastrous consequences ;—may not such a 
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scene as this, we ask, give rise in the public mind to serious ques- 
tions as to the utility of the peerage itself? If an institution, which 
was formed for the protection of the people and the support of the 
Crown, be made an instrument for inflicting injury and insult u 
both, would it not be better that it should be altogether abolished ? 
These are questions which the violence of the Londonderries, the 
Wharnclitfes, and the Mansfields, will undoubtedly raise, as if there 
were not sufficient ingredients of agitation and disturbance already 
mingled in the cauldron of national discontent ; and whatever solu- 
tion those questions may finally receive, no man can doubt that the 
bare discussion of them will have in it all the elements of a most 
sanguinary revolution. 

The associates of these peers, the Vyvyans and the Peels in the 
other House, did every thing that wasin their power to get upa similar 
scene. They talked freely, indeed, like men to whom the ideas had 
long been familiar, though they never ventured to give me ote per 
to them before—of the dissolution of the union with Ireland, of 
tampering with the public funds, of the abolition of tithes, of the 
subversion of the House of Lords, and even of the destruction of 
the monarchy! Sir R. Vyvyan said, amongst other things, that “ it 
was quite useless to conceal from themselves the evident fact, that 
this country was on the eve of a revolution.” (Cheers.) ‘ The pre- 
sent ministers were the most incapable, the most inconsistent, 


body of men, that ever attempted to govern a great country.” 
(Animated cheering.) ‘ They had been tried, and were found 


wanting.” ‘ Mr. O’Connell was the real governor of Ireland.” 
‘* Did the fund-holders think that if there were a reformed Parlia- 
ment, their property would remain unvisited?” (Cheers.) ‘“ A 
stronger excitement than that which was now felt, had never pre- 
vailed since Walpole’s administration went out of office, and he 
would tell ministers, that in the country the general feeling was, 
that the tithes would be repealed, in consequence of the projected 
reform of Parliament.” (Cheers.) ‘ This measure would destroy 
funded property—it might destroy tithes—it might overthrow the 
House of Lords, and might, perchance, even shake the King’s 
crown on his head.” (Cheers.) Sir R. Peel went a little further, 
and exclaimed, “ Alas! he already perceived that the power of the 
Crown had ceased. (Cheers.) He felt that it had ceased to be an 
object of fair ambition with any man of equal and consistent mind, 
to enter into the service of the Crown.” (Cheering.) If this lan- 
guage be not revolutionary language, we know not what style of 
diction can be entitled to that epithet. ‘ 
Combining, therefore, the proceedings of the oppositionists in both 
houses of the legislature, we have no hesitation in imputing to 
them a pre-concerted design to spread alarm in the public mind— 
and for what purpose? Is it for the purpose of making the people 
more vigilant with respect to their liberties, more anxious to extend 
and secure them? Nosuch thing. These hollow-hearted declaimers 


” 
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have no other object in view, than the preservation of the rotten 
boroughs; the perpetuation of a system that is incompatible with 
the constitutional privil of the people, but exceedingly con- 
sistent with the power o the oligarchy, and pre-eminently con- 
ducive to its maintenance. We are almost ashamed to say, that 
they have contended with more energy in this last struggle for their 
monopoly of power, than ever patriot statesmen did for the cause 
of liberty. They fought desperately, and have given a decided 
intimation of the course which they mean to pursue in the new 
Parliament. Sir R. Peel has thrown to the ground the mask under 
which he had been for some time coquetting with reform. He 
stands out now in his true character, as a decided enemy, not only 
of the measure itself, but also of the ministers by whom it was 
brought forward, although he had hitherto affected to treat them 
with politeness, and even with forbearance. How true is the old 
remark, that disappointed statesmen became patriots by profession ! 
—but by profession only, for all their machinations centre in their 
own return to power. 

We would caution the yee then, to be upon their guard against 
these wolves in sheep’s clothing; to turn a deaf ear to their admo- 
nitions, to despise their threats, and to laugh at their prophetic 
denunciations. They mean nothing save the continuance of the 
old abuses, and the exaltation of the oligarchy, whose insolence has 


become intolerable. It was but the other day that they reproduced 
amongst us a perfect specimen of that kind of Inquisition, which 
we hoped had been confined to Spain, in the worst ages of her 
bigotry. A writer in the Times newspaper tes spoken of the 


Ear] of Limerick in language ungracious to his lordship’s deli- 
cate ear, the public business, at this most active season of the year, 
was, forsooth, suspended, and the time of the House was fully 
occupied for three evenings, in examining the Printer of that able 
journal, and in awarding punishment to his enormous crime! But 
let it be remarked that the whole proceeding was strictly of an 
Inquisitorial nature; the judges who had to try the alleged guilt 
of the man, were the real parties supposed to be offended. For Lord 
Limerick declared, and his declaration was assented to, that he 
brought his complaint, rather for the purpose of vindicating the privi- 
leges of the House, than those which appertained to him personally ; 
the consequence of which was, that their lordships were at once the 
accusers and the judges in their own cause; they drew up the Bill 
of Indictment, they found it as a Grand Jury, they tried the 
prisoner as Judges, they found him guilty and sentenced him to a 
certain punishment. All this, too, they did upon the single evi- 
dence of the prisoner himself; they examined him viva voce; they 
attempted, though, happily, in vain, to extort from him the dis- 
closure of matters which were entrusted to him in confidence; 
and to crown this unconstitutional character of their proceedings, 
they excluded the public from their court, during the period of the 
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trial! Aristocratic insolence can go no farther this. This House of 
Lords is, in point of law, the highest Court of Judicature in the 
Kingdom, and it sets an example to all the other tribunals which, if 
they were to follow it, would render this country the most enslaved 
nation upon the face of the earth. We trust that an occasion may 
arise for putting this Inquisitorial power to the test of a solemn 
examination. It is evidently a remnant of the feudal ages, an old 
Baronial usurpation, which ought to be put an end to, either by 
the express provisions of a law, or the equally potent efficacy of 
popular odium. res 

t is the more necessary for the people to combine in a grand 
effort during the present elections, as it will be of the greatest im- 

rtance to afford something like stability to the existing Cabinet. 
In a period of little more than five years we have had four different 
Premiers, and almost as many different Ministries. Of course they 
have all differed from each other in their domestic, as well as in 
their foreign politics, the consequence of which has been, that they 
have accomplished scarcely any thing, beyond one great healing 
amelioration, the (emancipation of the Catholics,) within that period, 
for the internal regulation of the country; and abroad we have lost, 
we may say, all our influence. Bills of the utmost possible conse- 
quence to the national interests have been laid upon the tables of 
either House; we would mention, for example, the Local Courts 
Bill, the Bankruptcy Bill, the Game Bill, to which we might add 
very many others, all of which have been necessarily postponed on 
account of the agitation, which the changes of Ministers and the 
contests of parties have created in the Legislature. By this per- 
petual struggle for power, the members are thrown into a fever of 
feeling, which shews itself in endless speeches, uttered for party 
purposes, having nothing to do with the real advancement of the 
country in the career of prosperity, and ultimately vanishing in 
empty sound, through the columns of the newspapers. The rage 
for appearing in print adds to the fever thus produced, and such is 
the eagerness on all sides to talk as much as possible, upon every 
eon topic, that it is settling down into an adage, “ that a great 

eal was said last night in the House, (no matter which of the two 
be meant,) but nothing was done.” The business that per force is 
gone through, is effected in so slovenly a manner, because at un- 
seasonable hours, when the intellect of the members is jaded, that 
the statutes of one session are frequently altered and amended in 
the next, upon points that a cold reader is astonished to find of 
the most essential description. 

We want a Legislature that will really and honestly transact 
the business of the country, not an assembly of coxcombs who 
desire only to shew off their oratorical powers upon every trifling 
occasion. A common petition could not latterly be presented to 
cither house, without calling up half a dozen declaimers on either 
side. It is a curious instance of this prevailing habit, to observe 
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that Sir R. Peel was talking at the ministers upon a petition, 
without so much as intending to refer to its subject matter, when 
the usher of the Black rod tapped at the door and put a stop to 
his eloquence. It is still more remarkable that in the House of 
Lords there was not even the shadow of a question before the chair, 
when the unrobed mutineers of the opposition were attempting to 
keep the King out, under pretence of their bein — in debate. 
But William the Fourth is not to be trifled with. Without waiting 
for the officer to assist him, he himself put his crown upon his head, 
and mounting the throne with a fearless and dignified composure, 
at once vindicated his insulted prerogative, and the violated liberties 
of his people. That people, His Majesty may be assured of it, will 
stand by his throne to the last; they will no longer allow it to be 
the footstool of a corrupt and licentious aristocracy. The battle is 
begun, and although for awhile it may be carried on with disadvan- 
tage on the side of liberty, we have no apprehensions about the 
result. The King’s name is indeed a tower of strength in itself, 
which cannot but prove impregnable to the enemy in its present 
condition, manned as it is at all points by the whole population of 
the country, who are prepared, if necessary, to defend their rights 
and those of their patriot sovereign, by the best might of their 
hands and the purest blood of their hearts. 





Arr. X.—The Correspondence of the Right Honourable Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart., with Reminiscences of the most distinguished 
characters who have appeared in Great Britain, and in Foreign 
Countries, during the last fifty years. Illustrated by fac-similes 


of two hundred autographs. In two volumes. London: Colburn 
and Bentley. 1831. 


We have had examples without number, of men carrying their 
enthusiasm for a particular object to an extravagant height :—a 
peculiar passion—a longing—a dread—an affection will so over- 
whelm an individual as to command all his thoughts and give 
direction to all his actions. But before the time of Sir John Sin- 
clair, we declare we never could have believed that any human 
being could be so warm about every thing, as that most worthy of 
all baronets has ever shown himself to be. It matters equally to 
the susceptible patriot whether the granary of a nation is about 
to be swallowed up by an over abundant population, or a parterre 
of polyanthuses about to be destroyed by a swarm of wire-worms, 
—the cordial sympathy and the honest indignation of Sir John, 
are as generously prompt. It would do any body’s heart good 
to observe, with whint earnestness the philanthropic baronet ex- 
horted the late Emperor Alexander to encourage the carding of 
flax ; how tenderly he pressed on the Duke of York some choice 
hints on the better management of the army ; while about the ve 

same time he drew tears from all to whom he had access by his 
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papers on the congenial subjects of Bullion and Gymnastics, 
What must be the univeral love for his kind of that extraordinary 
man, who writes now the description of a battle, and now of a 
competition of Scotch pipers; who sent yesterday a despatch on 
grave matters to Mr. Pitt, and sends to-day a pebble to Lady Cra- 
ven ; who astonishes Admiral Keith in the morning with a grand 

lan of protection against French invasion, and concludes the day 
by transmitting the plan of a tragedy to Miss Baillie !—Such and 
so various are the topics embraced in the circumference of Sir John 
Sinclair’s cyclopedic benevolence, and quite as multifarious is the 
correspondence which he here — 

It is not by post that Sir John receives letters from his corres- 

ndents, it 1s by parallels of latitude that he communicates with 
Pie fellow men—dividing his daily leisure between Persia and 
the Pacific, and conferring obligations at the same moment on 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, and Thayadenegea, an Indian 
chief in the wilds of a Canadian forest. 

The most worthy of baronets having selected a mass of letters, 
with infinite kindness proceeds to give them all the benefits of due 
order and arrangement. There are, accordingly, nearly as many 

enera and species in this ——— of literature as are to be found 
in the Linnean system.—We have the Imperial and Royal Corres- 
pondence, snteneng letters from almost every sovereign of Europe 
—including some of the ten thousand dignitaries of regal preten- 
sion who swarm in that officina gentium, that stretches from France 
to the northern borders of Europe. All these epistles commemo- 
rate Sir John’s attention in sending to the authors his agricultural 
works. The correspondence of the British Cabinet Ministers occu- 
pies the next place, as in importance it undoubtedly should ; and 
from this division of the work we discover that Sir John entertained 
a profound sense of Mr. Pitt’s abilities and wisdom, and that his 
admiration was afterwards extended to the friend and disciple of 
the celebrated stateman—Mr. Perceval. Whether, whig or tory— 
Tros T'yriusve—who remained in power—Sir John was always 
an humble suitor for a hearing, carrying under his cloak to some 
public office, an unexceptionable plan of his own fabrication, war- 
ranted to remedy the serge evil of the time. Both Pitt and 
Perceval more than endured the baronet ; and it was through the 
former that he was able to establish the Board of Agriculture, of 
whose achievements we confess we are not in a condition to speak. 
As Sir John advanced in years, he does not seem to have increased 
his claims to ministerial confidence ; Lord Castlereagh returned his 
patriotic offers with significant proposals of adjournment, and Mr. 
Canning’s language in two or three stiff notes may be considered 
as more elegant periphrases of the awkward word “ bore.” 

The Female Correspondence ranks next to that of the British 
Ministers, but we observe nothing in the letters selected, to which 
we could think it worth while to call the public attention, although 
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they are subscribed in several instances by such names as Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Baillie, and Hannah More. 

The Naval Correspondence embraces nearly the whole lit 
efforts of Sir John Sinclair. To promote the best interests of our 
marine, he made various suggestions, and addressed many inquiries 
to different officers in that service ; and in all instances the writers 
appear to have treated Sir John with civility and kindness, thereby 
manifesting their sense of the innocent motives by which he was 
actuated. 

In introducing his Milita cM acy Sir John tell us that 
he was the first to raise a Scotch Regiment of Fusileers, for the 
general defence of Great Britain, and with very justifiable pride he 
refers to numerous testimonials which the regimentreceived for its con- 
duct, discipline, and its remarkably healthy condition. Letters from 
officers in all the military services of Christendom, we believe, are col- 
lected in this department, the very names of whose authors on many 
occasions, but particularly in those cases where the letters are dated 
from the Russian territory, would be sufficient almost to deter our 
readers from perusing them. Sir John appears to have been de- 
lighted with old Blucher, to whom he was introduced in London, 
and who had acquired so much civilization as to say to the Baronet, 
that he liked farming, and would send home a Scotch plough. 
When the battle of Waterloo was fought, Sir John Sinclair natu- 
rally concluded that a victory so worthy of renown should be cele- 
brated by a competent historian. Accordingly, the baronet took 
the matter in hand himself: he solicited materials from all quarters, 
he patronised Baron Muffling, on whom he prevailed to dare the 
press ; and at last, to ensure the authenticity of his immortal narra- 
tive, Sir John applied to Wellington himself for a few facts, ‘‘ on 


which posterity could rely.” The answer of the Prince of Water- 
loo is strikingly characteristic. 


‘“ T can give you no information that would be of any use to you. My 
mind was so completely occupied with the great events of the battle, that I 
could not pay any attention to its minor details. All that I can tell you 


is, that we met the enemy: that we fought a battle: and that we gained a 
victory.” ’ 


As we have already had occasion to observe, Sir John Sinclair 
was not a man to be diverted from his purpose by even the most 
unpromising disappointments. As he was not prepared for the 
task of giving to fame the story of the three days’ contention, he 
was contented to limit himself to the history of one ; and instead of 
the Battle of Waterloo entire, Sir John has only written the epi- 
sode of the attack on Hougomont. 

These martial reminiscences shortly subside into the most tran- 
quil discussions, and, indulging in some soothing thoughts on a 
peace establishment, the philanthropic baronet nally prepares us for 
the appearance of the clerical correspondence, the extent of which 
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shews that Sir John was as influential amongst the children of 
Mercury as of Mars—tam Mercurio quam Marti. The subjects of 
those letters being in no instance theological, the reverend corres- 

ndents are in general charitable and decorous. The Bishop of 
Plandaff writes very amiably on agriculture and politics. Dr. 
Chapman, of Cambridge, acknowledges the present of a copy of an 
ancient edict against Bacchanals, without the breach of any com- 
mandment. Other letters follow from Dr. Tucker, on Sir John’s 
tract on commercial freedom ; from Dr. Price, on the national debt; 
from Dr. Kippis on a plan for retiring from Gibraltar (all works 
by Sir John Sinclair ;) then from individuals of the Scotch, Ameri- 
can, and French clergy, one of the latter of whom presented him 
with an interesting biography of Robespierre. 

The following anecdote, as it exhibits the necessity of exercising 
caution in the business of life, deserves to be preserved. To see such 
men as Whitbread foremost in an attempt to inflict an undeserved 
penalty, after a hasty and an erroneous judgment, ought to be a 
lesson of permanent admonition to us all. 


‘A motion had been made in Parliament for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of Captain Lake of the navy, who was accused of having left a seaman 
called Robert Jeffery, on a desert island in the West Indies, where it was 
said he had actually perished ; and Captain Lake was therefore considered 
guilty of his murder. Mr. Archibald Lee, a gentleman attached to the 
American embassy, had requested me to procure him permission to hear 
the debates in the House, and we were sitting under the gallery together 
when this motion was brought on. Mr. Lee expressed his astonishment 
that the time of the House should be taken up about such a business, since 
he had actually received a letter by the last packet from America, stating 
that Robert Jeffery was alive and safe at New York. I was much struck 
with so singular a circumstance thus accidentally communicated to me, 
and having every reason to confide in the truth of the information given 
me, I thought it right to mention it to the House, to prevent any measure 
being hastily taken on the supposition that Robert Jeffery was dead. 

‘It is astonishing the noise which this circumstance occasioned. The 
truth of my information was disputed in some of the anti-ministerial papers. 
I received anonymous letters reprobating me as the associate of murderers, 
and threatening me with vengeance ; and Mr. Whitbread wrote to me to 
say, ‘‘ I should be glad if you would take the trouble to inform me of the 
name of the gentleman upon whose authority you stated in the House of 
Commons that Jeffery was alive at New York : and how soon he is expected 
to return to England, as I have received information of a very different 
complexion ; your immediate answer is requested.” Captain Lake’s friends 
also applied to me, requesting to be informed on what authority I had as- 
serted a fact of so much importance to their relation.” ’ 


Sir John then goes on to give the particulars of other pressing 
applications made to him for the same purpose, and such was the 
degree of importunity by which he was assailed, that it is probable 

repented of his interference. 
Sir John Sinclair commemorates, with much pride and pleasure, 
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the circumstance of his having been instrumental in rewarding the 
invention of the thrashing machine. It is a fact worthy the atten- 
tion of the philosopher and politician, that in the very year in which 
the memory of the inventor of such an engine should have been 
held forth to public admiration, and credit taken by a living writer 
for having patronized him, the discovery should be treated as a 
nuisance of extensive mischief to the peasantry, and several ma- 
chines be violently destroyed. The man’s name was Andrew 
Meikle; and Sir J. Sinclair says, that he had the satisfaction of 
collecting for this individual, as a public testimony of admiration 
for his ingenuity, a sum of 1,500/. and of thus raising him and his 
family from that poverty which would otherwise have overwhelmed 
them. 

A considerable portion of the work is occupied with remarks of a 
miscellaneous nature, on the various countries of Europe which Sir 
John Sinclair visited in the course of his very active life. These 
observations are chiefly of a political or statistical nature; and 
numerous and no doubt correct as they are, many of themi are ren- 
dered wholly fruitless by the changes which the current year is 
making, and has made, on the aspect of European affairs. 

We never cease, however, all through the work, to entertain the 
fullest sense of Sir John Sinclair’s benevolent nature. The industry 
and perseverance which he had devoted to the general good of man- 
kind, would have secured a splendid fortune in any walk in life to 
one less disinterested than Sir John. Whether or not his success 
has been commensurate with his wishes and designs, the praise of 
meaning well and kindly to his fellow-creatures will follow the 
good old man to his grave. In contemplating examples of ge- 
nuine benevolence such as that before us, we are always struck 
at the strange absence or imperfection of those necessary en- 
dowments, by which such benevolence could be most usefully and 
extensively carried into operation. Is this ever to be so? Is it 
indeed a law of our nature that a man shall be incapable of being 
wise and good at the same time; that the very innocence which 
permits him to desire the happiness of his fellows, is inconsistent 
with the intellectual power by which such an object can be com- 
passed? If Napoleon had had but the heart of Sir John Sinclair, 
united with the talents by which he was characterized, in what a 
world might we not now have been breathing ! 





—_— 


NOTICES. 





Art. XI.—Standard Novels—1. undoubtedly published, in the course 
The Pilot. 12mo. pp. 420. of a single or joint career, several 
2. Caleb Williams. pp. 452. novels which well deserve to be 

Tats is a good idea. Mr. Colburn, ‘reprinted, and which, in a cheap 

and Messrs. Colburn and Co., have form, would obtain a much wider 
VOL, If, NO. I. 1. 
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circulation than they have hitherto 
enjoyed. It was wise, therefore, 
to meet the spirit of the time, 
which, all-reforming as it is, most 
especially desires to bring down the 
price of books to a standard that 
will render them generally accessi- 
ble to the middling and mechanical 
classes. ‘The publishers have an- 
nounced their intention of issuing 
a series of such reprints, as com- 
panions to the Waverley Novels. If 
they limit their enterprise to those 
works which, in the language of 
their prospectus, have been stamp- 
ed by the “ unerring voice of Fame!” 
they willsooncometuaclose. “Un- 
erring voice of Fame!’’ We never 
before heard, that this celebrated 
distributor of laurels assumed to 
herself the attribute of infallibility. 
But even if that were the case, who 
is to be judge of the particular works 
which have been so fortunate, as to 
be favoured by her unerring admi- 
ration? Where are we to look for 
the evidence of it? Are we to find 
it in those pretty paragraphs which, 
somehow or other, find their way 
into certain newspapers, without 
the title of advertisement prefixed 
to them, but which the initiated, 
who are now indeed the public at 
large, easily detect at the first 
glance? Are these to be the proofs 
of your “ unerring voice of fame ?” 
or are we to collect them from the 
“ New Monthly Magazine,” whose 
independence in literary criticism is 
so unquestionable? Nous verrons. 
The first two numbers of the pub- 
lication, containing the whole of the 
“Pilot,” and“ Caleb Williams,” with 
handsome frontispieces, are now 
before us; and though the type and 
paper are not quite so good as we 
should wish, we must say that they 
furm an auspicious beginning. We 
are certainly no admirers of the “ Pi- 
lot,” and we candidly confess that 
we have made many attempts to 
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read it, but never could succeed. 
We know others who have been 
placed in a similar predicament, 
But still the “ voice of fame” has 
lauded this work to the skies ; and 
though we cannot admit that, in this 
instance at least, it has been “ un- 
erring,’ it has convinced many 
readers that the “ Pilot” is a capi- 
tal novel. “Caleb Williams” has 
our vote and best interest. There, 
indeed, we are hand in hand with 
the publishers, to whose undertak- 
ing we wish every success, 





Arr. XII.—The Book of the Sea- 
sons ; or, the Calendar of Nature. 
By William Howitt. 12mo., 
pp. 404. London : Colburn and 
Co. 1831. 


Tere are few subjects which we 
more desire to see well treated than 
that so well chosen by Mr. Howitt. 
He would seem, in every respect, 
peculiarly fitted to shine in it. He 
loves nature with an unfeigned en- 
thusiasm ; he has traced with a 
tender vigilance all her various 
features and changes; her clouds 
and sunshine; her serene hours, 
and her angry tempests. His poeti- 
cal tendencies have enabled him to 
detect, with a keen eye, the thou- 
sand stores of loveliness which she 
has hidden from the vulgar gaze, 
to catch the notes of the different 
songsters she has given to the 
woods and fields, to discover the 
many tufts of beauteous flowers 
which she has scattered, with a 
plentiful hand, along the hedges, 
and in the recesses of the moun- 
tains. To these excellent qualifi- 
cations for a naturalist, Mr. Howitt 
adds a facility of diction, suitable to 
the subject. and in itself meritorious 
for its fluency and grace. Never- 
theless, if we were asked whether 
this is the ‘ Book of the Seasons, 
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which we want, we should say that 
it is not. It is a little better, be- 
cause more minute, than the calen- 
dar which is usually inserted in the 
Almanacks, but it does not at all 
excel that which will be found in 
the “Time’s Telescope” for the pre- 
sent year. ‘The most important 
business of the farmer, this month, 
is to feed and comfort his dependent 
animals.’—‘ Towards the end of 
this month, (February,) we are glad- 
dened with symptoms of approach- 
ing spring. ’—‘ Thrashing, tending 
cattle, early lambs, calves, &c., 
continue, as in the last month, to 
occupy the thoughts and hands of 
the husbandman. Manures, too, 
are carried to grass lands.’ These, 
and pages of sentences such as these, 
together with tables setting forth the 
migrations of birds, form the staple 
of Mr. Howitt’s work, and may be 
seen in any of the Calendars already 
published, as well as in his. The 
fault that pervades the volume, and 
renders it, in our opinion, a failure, 
is this,—that the matter is not con- 
nected with the man. The great 
charm of old Walton's angling lu- 
cubrations, consists in their being 
identified with his own feelings and 
reveries. If a person tell us that 
the month of March is the time 
when ‘ inhabitants are in their gar- 
dens, some clearing away rubbish, 
some turning up the light and fresh 
smelling soil amongst the tufts of 
snow-drops, and rows of bright 
yellow crocuses which every where 
abound,’ he tells us no more than 
we already know, or may find in 
any book of gardening. But, if he 
say,—‘‘ you shall come with me 
into the garden; the old gardener 
has cleared away all the rubbish 
of the winter, and there you 
may now see him turning up the 
soil. What a wholesome fragrance 
springs from the newly exposed 
earth! Look at these snow-drops, 
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how nun-like they cover with a white 
veil their modest and matchless 
charms! What a brilliancy do 
these crocuses impart to every bed 
they adorn! They are the heralds 
of the summer as well as of the 
spring!” With such a person as 
this, who, by expressing thoughts 
but faintly descriptive of his feelings, 
touches, nevertheless, the mystic 
chain of sympathy in our own 
breast, we should at once quit 
the desk, and go to see the objects 
which have kindled his admiration. 
But this man is not Mr. Howitt. 
He never impels us to move into 
the fields, or, if we go there, we do 
not think of him, for Nature always 
surpasses, in her power of enchant- 
ment, the laboured catalogue of her 
charms which he has recorded. It 
would be unjust not to add that 
he has written some pretty passa- 
ges; and that the verses from his 
own pen, as well as from that 
of his amiable lady, interspersed 
through the volume, are marked 
with genuine feeling and taste. 





Art. XIII.—School and College 


Greek Classics. 1. Thucydides. 
2. Herodotus. 3. Aischylus’ Pro- 
metheus. 4. Euripides’ Orestes. 
8vo. All Booksellers. 


Younce students, in whose hands 
these new editions of the Greek 
classics shall be placed, before they 
have been troubled with any others, 
can hardly be made to understand 
the deep obligations which they owe 
to Mr. Valpy, who has thus so 
materially lightened and abridged 
the difficulties, that have long beset 
this department of liberal educa- 
tion. Besides that in general the 
best texts are adopted, they are 
printed in a clear and handsome 
type, and are accompanied by Eng- 
lish notes, in which sometimes the 
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various readings are mentioned, 
and occasionally difficult passages 
are either translated, or so fully 
explained as to render them easily 
intelligible. In Thucydides the ar- 
guments of the different books are 
also given in English, by the dis- 
tinguished editor, Dr. Bloomfield. 
We have before us only the first 
volume of Herodotus, which makes 
its appearance under the care of 
Dr. Stocker. flere also the argu- 
ments and notes are in our own 
language, and we observe that those 
passages, which have hitherto pre- 
vented this most entertaining his- 
torian from being familiarly intro- 
duced to schoolboys, have been most 
judiciously omitted. The editor ap- 
pears to have taken a world of 
trouble, in verifying and rectifying 
the references to classic writers 
throughout the mass of authorities, 
from which the notes are compiled. 
These may therefore be looked upon 
as particularly valuable. We are 
glad to see the Prometheus of Ais- 
chylus, and that magnificent tra- 
gedy, the Orestes of Euripides, 
printed in a manner equally accept- 
able to the student. Indeed, no 
one who has not learned Greek 
without the facilities which Mr. 
Valpy has now supplied, can con- 
ceive the great advantages which 
they will afford for the acquisition 
of that language to the rising ge- 
nerations. We observe that Mr. 
Major (Master of Wisbech Gram- 
mar School) has appended to the 
Orestes, which he has edited, a se- 
ries of questions which are intended 
to assist the teacher in the process 
of examination. 





Arr. XIV. — Paley’s Moral and 
Political Philosophy condensed, 
being Vol. 1. of an Epitome of 
English Literature: or a con- 
centration of the Matter of Stand- 


ard English Authors. Under the 
Superintendence of A. J. Valpy, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 278. London - 
A. J. Valpy. 1831. 


Taere can be no doubt that much 
useful information, and many happy 
thoughts lie scattered in the pages 
of English authors, who, on account 
of the distance of time at which they 
wrote, or other circumstances, are 
but little, if at all, known to mo- 
dern readers. Neither is it to be 
denied, that the collected remuins of 
some of these writers include a 
great deal that is unworthy of pre- 
servation. Again, we think it must 
be admitted, that copiousness of 
expression and diffuseness of style, 
too often characterize the works of 
even our most admired prose au- 
thors. If these facts be undisputed, 
and we see no reason to anticipate 
that they will be questioned by any 
reasonable person, we need say but 
little in commendation of a project, 
which proposes to give the quintes- 
cence of each of a certain descrip- 
tion of eminent authors, freed either 
from such redundancies or peculia- 
rities, as would prevent the easy 
comprehension of whatever is va- 
luable in their works. It is evident, 
however, that the whole of the suc- 
cess of such a plan depends on the 
manner of its execution. The matter 
chosen for the leading essay in this 
novel enterprize, is Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. In the first place we 
observe, that this “* concentration” 
is only of half the dimensions of 
the original work, yet we find that 
it faithfully preserves all the argu- 
ments of the great philosopher, and 
indeed omits nothing for which 
Paley’s work is worth perusing. To 
a considerable extent the language 
of the original is adhered to, and in 
some instances the progress of the 
argument materially assisted. Every 
interpolation of this or any other 
kind, is distinguished by marks 
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which will at once inform the reader 
of their source ; and whenever the 
editor or compiler suspects that he 
has not correctly expressed the 
meaning of his author by the sub- 
stituted language, he adds in a note 
the words of the original. A fairer 
or more promising scheme of useful- 
ness, it would be impossible to pro- 
pose with such materials. It must 
be remembered, however, that it is 
by the taste and discretion of an in- 
dividual, or, perhaps, a small body 
of individuals, that all these details 
are to be executed, and they will 
find it extremely difficult to satisfy 
every class of the public on every 
occasion, that the judgment of the 
compilers has been right. If, how- 
ever, the first number be a faithful 
sample of what is to follow, we shall 
not be surprized to find the project 
completely successful. 





Art. XV.—The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. By M. de Bourienne, 
his Private Secretary. In three 
volumes 12mo, being vols. VII. 
VIII. and 1X. of the “ National 
Library.” London: Colburn and 
Co. 1831. 


Tuts pretty novel of and concerning 
Napoleon's “ sayings and doings,’ 
has been for some time going the 
round of various modes of publica- 
tion in this country. It came over 
to us in French, was forthwith 
translated in a hasty and inaccurate 
mauner for Messrs. Colburn andCo., 
was printed in a much better ver- 
sion in Constable’s Miscellany, and 
now is reproduced in the “ National 
Library” corrected, enlarged, and 
improved, by the addition of sundry 
notes. In the mean time those 
who have perused the work itself, 
either in the original, or in the 
Erglish translations, have satisfied 
themselves that in point of fact 


Bourienne was private secretary to 
Bonaparte during a period of little 
more than six years, viz. from 
April, 1796, to October, 1802, when 
he was dismissed for peculation, 
and never afterwards held any office, 
which could have enabled him to 
become familiar with the private 
and personal history of that extra- 
ordinary man. It follows, there- 
fore, that all that part of the ‘ Life’ 
which dates after 1802, must have 
been collected from other sources, 
although he has bad the courage to 
pass off the whole as the fruit of 
his own individual knowledge. It 
is not to be wondered at then if he 
has fallen into many errors, some of 
which have been completely ex- 

posed by Generals Gourgaud and 

Belliard, Barons Meneval, De Stein, 

and Massias, the Counts d’Aure and 

Boulai’ de la Meurthe, the Duke de 

Cambacéres, the Prince d'Eckimubl 

and others. Notwithstanding tbe 

contradictions that have been given 

by these individuals, to several im- 

portant statements which are made 

by this biographer of Napoleon, the 

work has maintained its ground ; 

and owing to the naive and interest- 
ing style in which it is written, and 
the numberless anecdotes which it 
contains, will long hold a distin- 
guished place among the works de- 
dicated to the memory of the great 
master spirit of the continent. Every 
thing of any value in the original, 
is compressed into these three vo- 
lumes, which are yot up in a very 
creditable manner. | Narratives and 
observations are added to it from 
other authorities, which throw light 
upon Bourienne’s text, and, besides 
three capitally engraved portraits of 
Napoleon and his two wives, this 
edition is adorned by a variety of 
scenes from the campaigns of the 
great warrior, which are in general 
very fairly executed. ‘The typo- 
graphy of the volumes is beautiful. 
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The cost of the whole is no more 
than eighteen shillings, whereas, 
three or four years ago, an octavo 
edition, with similar engravings, and 
containing the same quantity of mat- 
ter, could not be bought under four 
or five times that sum! Here it 
must be admitted that the “ falling 
off” is a great public advantage. 





Arr. XVI.—A View of Ancient 
and Modern Egypt, with an out- 
line of its Natural History. Vol. 
ILI. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary. By the Reverend Michl. 
Russel, L.L.D. 12mo. pp. 480. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
1831. 

Tne same diligence and care, unit- 

ed with the same scrupulous judg- 

ment in the selection of authorities, 
which marked the two former vo- 
lumes of this valuable series, will 


be found in the present compilation 
of the ancient and modern history 


of Egypt. The reader will peruse 
in this little volume, small as are 
its dimensions, the results of the 
labours and researches of many 
able and indefatigable travellers. 
The peculiarities which distin- 
guish the moral as well as geogra- 
phical history of Egypt, are well 
known. The monuments of genius 
and power which are scattered 
through that country, will long re- 
main as living incitements to sti- 
mulate our curiosity, respecting the 
people from whom such works have 
proceeded. The author of the vo- 
lume before us, fully appreciating 
the sources of interest which his 
subject afforded, has given us a nar- 
rative of unfailing spirit and attrac- 
tion to the very last page. The 
classical scholar will be delighted to 
meet in this volume with many 
curious explanations, derived from 
modern inquiries, which throw light 
on a great number of passages in 
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some of the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, that have been hitherto deem- 
ed unintelligible. We should point 
out the account of the progress of 
the investigation which conducted 
to a knowledge of phonetic Hiero- 
glyphics, as being one of the most 
valuable portions of this clever 
work. 





Art. XVUI.—The Works of Lord 
Byron. In six volumes, 12mo. 
London: Murray. 1831. 


Tue fifth and sixth volumes of this 
new and beautiful edition of Lord 
Byron's works are now before us. 
They contain “ Hours of Idleness,” 
“ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,’ “ The Vision of Judg- 
ment,” “ Age of Bronze,” “ Wer- 
ner,” and a great variety of other 
poems, which had been previously 
scattered in periodical journals and 
other fugitive publications, and are 
now for the first time collected 
under the sanction of Mr. Murray’s 
name. By what process of rea- 
soning that highly respected book- 
seller could have prevailed upon 
himself to take under his patronage, 
since the noble poet’s death, so 
many compositions to which he re- 
fused to lend his Imprimatur during 
his lordship’s life, is a question 
which we have not the means of 
discussing. We cannot even con- 
jecture any plausible justification of 
so strange an inconsistency. And 
we will take leave to add, that Mr. 
Murray would, perhaps, have better 
consulted his own fame, if he had 
persevered in his original intention, 
of including nothing in his edition 
of Lord Byron’s works at which in- 
nocence might have cause to blush. 
We shall now, of course, expect 
from Albemarle-street, the whole 
of “ Don Juan” without emenda- 
tion or omission. 
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Arr. XVIII.—Sketches of Irish 
Character. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. 
Second Series. 8vo, pp. 448. 
London: Westley and Davis. 
1831. 

Mrs. Hatt is undoubtedly the best 

judge of her own interests ; she 

may be warranted, for ought we 
know, in expatriating her comic 
muse, and in abjuring the pleasant 
country which gave her birth ; but 
it must be confessed by her best 
friends, that she has taken rather an 
Irish way of putting in her justifi- 
cation. A more conspicuous testi- 
mony to the crime of her desertion 
could not be furnished, than the 
very work in which she has an- 
nounced it. There are thirteen 
capital stories in this volume, and, 
as usual with every thing Irish, 
they rapidly alternate between the 
sigh and the smile. We have read 

a few of the sketches in other pub- 

lications ; but those which are en- 


tirely new, appear to us to be by 


far the best. Mrs. Hall’s delinea- 
tions of Irish character and manners 
cannot be exceeded for truth ; they 
ure in fact too strictly, too severely 
real, and we must say that the more 
durable impression of the Irish 
character, which we derive from her 
powerful scenes, is not wholly of a 
favourable nature, though we are 
aware of the amiable purpose which 
that lady has ever had in view when 
writing these national stories. And 
perhaps a better proof than this 
fact,could not be given of the fidel- 
lity of Mrs. Hall’s sketches. We 
have read with pleasure many co- 
mic stories of Ireland from contem- 
porary writers ; some of them are 
admirable for the humour of the 
dialogue ; some for the eccentricity 
of the characters; some again for 
the perfect imitation of the rustic 
English dialect of the common peo- 
ple of Ireland. Mrs. Hall unites 
these three excellences in most of 
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her tales. In addition, she invaria- 
bly developes the genuine charac- 
ter of the peasant, and, in spite of 
herself, almost, is obliged to follow 
him through the obliquities of atime- 
serving and cunning dissimulation. 
Mrs. Hall, has, moreover, enough of 
good sense and true practical cha- 
rity, to avoid every illiberal and par- 
tial view of the national character 
of her country. We trust sincerely 
that if this excellent writer should 
ultimately forsake the field, whence 
she has brought off so many well- 
deserved honours, it is with the 
intention of reappearing in a new, 
and not less delightful character. 





Arr. XIX.— German Poetical An- 
thology. By A. Bernays. 8vo. 
pp. 370. London : Treuttel and 
Co. 1831. 


We are glad to find that this work 
has reached a second edition, as the 
exertions which Mr. Bernays has 
been making for some years, in 
order to diffuse amongst us a love 
of his native literature, are well 
worthy of every kind of encourage- 
ment. The selections which he 
has given in the present yolumes 
may be considered, for the most 
part, as indeed “ Elegant Extracts.” 
They are free from taint in a moral 
point of view, and are calculated 
to exhibit the poetical qualities of 
the German language in a very 
favourable light. The editor has 
prefixed to the Anthology, a short 
account of the authors from whose 
works his flowers have been culled, 
and also a well written historical 
essay on German poetry, which, be- 
sides evincing a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject, shews that 
he is as well versed in the English 
language, as he is in his own. 
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Art XX —Marina ; or, an His- 
torical and Descriptive Account 
of Southport, Lytham,and Black- 
pool, situate un the Western coast 

. of Lancashire. By P. Whittle. 
Svo. pp. 325. Preston: P. and 
H. Whittle, 1831. 


WE are much obliged to Mr. Whittle 
for favouring us with a copy of bis 
book, before it has been quite ready 
for distribution amongst his sub- 
scribers. It is with great pleasure 
that at any time we sit down to a 
topographical work, written by an 
individual, who is conversant with 
the localities which he describes, 
and. pursues his subject with the 
enthusiasm, that naturally springs 
from early associations. Such an 
author passes over nothing in the 
features of the district, which he has 
undertaken to celebrate ; its cus- 
toms, its superstitions, the arrival 
of a king or of an admiral entered 
on its records, battles fought within 
its precincts, sieges and rebellions 
carried on there, are all displayed 
before us with a minuteness, and, 
generally speaking, a vivacity of de- 
tail, which are delightful. Particu- 
larly happy are we to light upon 
such a book, when drinking the spa, 
or purifying ourselves upon the sea- 
shore, from the smoke of this gi- 
pany intellectual steam engine, as 

ndon may well be called. Then 
do we rejoice in exploring, with the 
industrious compiler, the old castles, 
and monasteries, and camps, of 
which he has preserved memorials ; 
we enter readily into his Botanical, 
Conchological, Icthyological, and all 
his other ogical labours, and listen 
with unwearied perseverance to his 
legendary traditions, and, in short, 
to every thing he has to say. Hence 
it will be readily believed that we 
approve, in the most unreserved 
manner, of Mr. Whittle’s ‘ Marina.’ 
In his section upon Southport he 
has, perhaps, given us too much 
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about the sublimities and beauties of 
the ocean, inasmuch as his praises 
are as applicable to the waters that 
lave the beach of Scarborough or 
Margate, as to those which visit the 
shores of Lancashire. Perhaps also 
we might advise him to be a little 
more careful of his grammar and 
language, in the next edition. ‘The 
accommodations for visitors is equal 
to any watering place in the king- 
dom, p. 31, will not do even in 
Southport. ‘ The following systems 
are taught by Mr. Walker and able 
assistants. —Greek, Latin, &c.’ Is 
Greek a system ? We might quote 
many other similar blunders, which 
a little care will rectify. The ad- 
vantages of Lytham and of Black- 
pool, as watering places, are not 
raised up in rivalry with those of 
Southport, but are, we believe, fairly 
stated. ‘The lithographic Illustra- 
tions are, we regret to add, but 
mediocre specimens of the art. 





Art. XXI.—1}. Leigh’s Guide to 
Wales and Monmouthshire, con- 
taining Observations on the Mode 
of Travelling, &c. Illustrated 
with a Map of Wales, and Views 
of the Menai and Conway Bridges. 
pp. 356. London: Leigh. 1831. 


. The Welsh Interpreter: con- 
sisting of a concise Vocabulary,, 
and Collection of Useful and 
Familiar Phrases, &c. By Tho- 
mas Roberts. pp. 138. London: 
Leigh. 1831. 


Tue superiority of this New Guide 
to Wales over any that we have 
seen, consists in its embracing an 
account of any possible route in the 
romantic scenes of the principality, 
which the traveller may be induced, 
by whim or business, to select. 
Thus, in order to avail himself of 
the assistance of this work, it 's 
not necessary that the tourist should 
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be condemned to any prescribed and 
beaten track. There is, however, 
a series of tours in Wales 

by the editor, which he considers 
best calculated to display the various 
beauties of that charming country. 
‘The illustrations, antiquarian and 
historical, which are introduced, 
are in the usual style of spirited and 
correct narrative, which distin- 
guishes the itinerary publications 
of Mr. Leigh. The Interpreter 
will be found a very convenient 
companion for tourists in Wales, 
but particularly for pedestrians. No 
one can have travelled in a strange 
country for a single day, without 
feeling the vast difference which 
will be made in his convenience and 
pleasures, by his being capable of 
communicating with the natives in 
their own language. The Interpreter 
is therefore a very happy invention, 
and calculated greatly to enhance 
the luxuries of a Welsh tour. A 
very desirable quality of this in- 
structor, however, deserves to be 
pointed out, namely, the pronun- 
ciation, according to English mo- 
dels, of the Welsh familiar lan- 
guage ; so that with this book in 
his hand, a genuine Londoner may 
soon be as well able to converse 
with a Welshman, as any inhabi- 
tant of Llangollen itself ! 





Arr. XXIL— Few Words on many 
Subjects, grave and light. By a 
Recluse. 12mo. pp. 294. Lon- 


don: Longman, Rees & Co. 
1831. 


We suspect that this modest little 
volume is the transcript of a ¢om- 
non place book, kept by an elderly 
gentleman in easy circumstances, 
who has read and thought just as 
much as one, whose chief business 
in life is pleasure, may be supposed 
to do. Though his volume is small, 
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it embraces a great variety of sub- 
jects in law, politics, and literature. 
There is perceptible in all his reflec- 
tions, a strain of shrewd common 
sense, which oftentimes gives them 
a piquancy that will not easily 
escape from the memory. The au- 
thor, however, is of the class of 
timid politicians, who treat a think- 
ing society as an inert, lifeless mass, 
that is inevitably subject to certain 
physical laws, and requires to have 
its balance permanently maintained 
by a power superior to itself. We 
greatly prefer the miscellaneous re- 
marks of the author, which in ge- 
neral are the result of experience 
and considerable knowledge. The 
lovers of philology will find in this 
book “ something to their advan- 





Art. XXIII.—The Sailor's Bride : 
a Tale of Home. By the author 
of the Months of the Year. 12mo. 
pp. 114. Charles Tilt. 1831. 


Tus is a sweet tale, peculiarly 
adapted to the mind of childhood ; 
it strongly tends to cherish the best 
qualities which can characterize the 
period of youth, and prepare it for 
the nobler duties of the man. 


Art. XXIV.—The Life of Thomas 
Muir, Esq. Advocate, &c. &e. 
By Peter Mackenzie. 8vo. pp. 
160. Glasgow: W.R. M‘Phun ; 
London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
1831. 

In the Scotch state trials for 1793, 

the name of the unfortunate subject 

of this memoir occurs, as one of the 
honest and intrepid supporters of 
public liberty, whom a corrupt and 
wicked government had forced to 
become martyrs. The story of poor 

Muir and his companions has been 

too often brought before the coun- 
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try in the page of the historian, or 
the lament of the poet and orator, 
to require that we should now revive 
any of its details. But we applaud 
the spirit which has dictated the 
publication of such a biography, at 
a time when the triumph of those 
principles, for which Muir suffered, 
is about to be achieved, and when 
the glory of success ought to be 
fairly divided amongst those, whose 
heroic constancy laid the sure foun- 
dation of that success. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has performed the duty of 
biographer, with a spirit and enthu- 
siasm that very considerably in- 
crease the attractions of this work. 


Arr. XXV.—A Playwright’s Ad- 
ventures. A Dramatic Annual. 
By Frederick Reynolds, 12mo. 
pp. 356. London: Longman 
and Co. 1831. 


Here is as bad an attempt at a 
humorous novel as we have seen 
for some time, dressed up in Mo- 
rocco and gold, illustrated by a 
variety of wood-cuts, and withal 
dignified by the title of ‘ A Drama- 
tic Annual !’ The hero of the piece 
is a youth named Vivid, who, giv- 
ing up his Coke upon Littleton for 
Shakspeare, and abandoning his 
chambers for the theatre, devoted 
himself, with little success, to the 
task of writing for the stage. Some 
of the incoveniences attending this 
mode of procuring a livelihood are, 
it must be confessed, touched upon 
by the.author in a manner that 
occasionally provokes our laughter 
and our pity. But neither the ex- 
perience which Mr. Reynolds has 
exhibited upon this part of the sub- 
ject, nor the acquaintance which he 
has shown with the resources and 
practices of managers in general, 
can redeem his work from the dull- 
ness which, in the main, pervades 
it. After going through a series of 
improbable adventures, related with 


an affectation of levity, but without 
any genuine drollery or wit, the 
hero has the honour of being raised 
to one of the most responsible 
offices of the state! and of being 
married to the daughter of Lord 
Carisbrook! We are at a loss to 
conjecture, why such a composition 
as this should have been called an 
“ Annual.” We suspect that in- 
stead of being renewable for any 
number of years, it will not be able 
to live out the term of even one 
year—nay, nor of half that time ; 
for though published only a few 
weeks ago, it is already forgotten. 
The wood cuts are miserable pro- 
ductions. 





Art. XXVI.—Agape: or The Sa- 
cred Love Pledge. By Mrs. 
Lachlan, Author of Leonora, &c. 
12mo. pp. 567. London: Simp- 
kin and Marshal. 1831. 


WueEN we state that under a nu- 
merous variety of general heads, 
appropriate verses from the Holy 
Scriptures are respectively arranged 
in this volume, we need scarcely 
add, that, as a work of daily refer- 
ence, it deserves a place in every 
domestic library. Mrs. Lachlan has 
exercised admirable taste and judg- 
ment, in the selections which she 
has made, and no work that we are 
acquainted with, exhibits in so strik- 
ing and practical a manner, the 
perfect applicability of the Sacred 
Writings, to every state and condi- 
tion of life. The printing and em- 
bellishments are beautiful. 





Art. XXVIL.--4 Freemason’s Pock- 
et Companion ; containing a brief 
Sketch of the History of Mason- 
ry, a Chronology of interesting 
events, &c. &c. 16mo. pp. 116. 
London : Washbourne. 


Wirnout revealing any of the won- 
drous mysteries which appertain to 
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Freemasonry, the author of this 
miniature volume, a Brother of the 
Apollo Lodge, 711, Oxford, has 
contrived to present to his fellow 
masons, in a neat and portable size, 
a very useful epitome of that ven- 
erable and far-famed institution. 
It is quite true, as he states, that 
Preston’s work, though excellent, is 
much too long for general use, and 
that Oliver’s is too closely confined 
to mere antiquarian discussion. He 
acknowledges, bowever, that it is 
chiefly to the labours of those inde- 
fatigable masons, as well as to an 
article in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, he is indebted for the informa- 
tion which he has collected in a 
concise shape in this little manual. 
He traces the origin of the society 
from its commencement, that is to 
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say from the beginning of the world, 
for he has no doubt whatever that 
Adam was a mason! With the 
greatest possible coolness he then 
proceeds—‘ I pass on to the flood.’ 
The builders of the tower of Babel 
were of course all brothers of the 
society, which next took root in 
Egypt, whence it crossed the sea 
to Europe, where it still flourishes 
in its pristine glory. It is pleasant 
to see grave men run wild upon a 
favourite theme. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that we wish to un- 
dervalue the Institution itself. Such 
a disposition we could not entertain 
for a moment, as we know that 
wherever Freemasons exist, they are 
always found the firm friends of hu- 
manity, freedom, charity, and peace. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


Scientific Congress.—Preparations 
have been making for some time, 
with the view of assembling in 
York, as the most central place, a 
number of scientific and philo-sci- 
entific gentlemen, from different 
parts of the united kingdom. ‘The 
immediate object is, we believe, to 
establish a regular triennial meet- 
ing, at which French and German 
Savans may also be induced to at- 
tend. It is manifest that the inter- 
course which would thus take place 
between the most enlightened minds 
of the most civilized countries in 
Europe, would be likely to lead to 
consequences of the most important 
character, connected with the pro- 
gress of knowledge. Differences 
in matters of doctrine might be ex- 
plained and reconciled, discoveries 
communicated and improved, new 


enquiries instituted, and intrusted to 
those best able to conduct them, re- 
wards proposed, and other measures 
adopted, for the encouragement of 
science, which is at present held in 
too little esteem by our own govern- 
ment. We shall observe the ope- 
rations of this Panhellenium with 
the most lively interest. We may 
mention, as a circumstance worthy 
of notice, that the society of German 
scientific men, which is now what 
may be truly called a great national 
congregation, and which monarchs 
emulate each other in honouring, 
was, at its commencement, just 
nine years ago, an association 
merely of twenty persons. Even 
these met almost in secret; they 
were openly opposed and secretly 
watched by certain of the continen- 
tal governments: their meetings 
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were limited to a few cities, and 
they were confounded with political 
associations. The German society 
owes its origin to Professor Oken, 
now professor of physiology at Mu- 
nich. Scientific persons, who pro- 
pose to attend the meeting at York, 
are requested tv communicate their 
intention to John Robinson, Esq. 
Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Heat of the Earth.—The result 
of the various experiments which 
have been made to ascertain the 
temperature of the interior of the 
earth, would seem to justify the 
opinion, that the nearer we approach 
the centre the greater is the heat 
that we experience ; and that at the 
depth of 10,000 feet any where 
from the surface, we might be sure 
of finding a degree of heat that 
would be sufficient to boil water. 

The Census.—We beg to remind 
our readers, that on Monday, the 
30th inst., a census of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain is ordered by 
act of Parliament to be commenced. 
On the morning of that day, all the 
parish officers are to proceed to the 
various habitations in their districts, 
with papers, on which questions 
are printed for the purpose of being 
answered by the owners of the 
houses. It may be well to remem- 
ber, that there is a penalty, either 
for a refusal to answer or for a false 
answer, of .not less than 40s. and 
not more than 51. 

Paper from Wood.—A patent was 
lately taken out in America for ma- 
nufacturing paper from wood. It 
appears that the shavings of any 
description of wood being boiled in 
water, with a quantity of any vege- 
table or mineral alkali, in the pro- 
portion of 12, 16, or 18 lbs. of the 
alkali to 100 lbs. of the shavings, 
will yield from five to seven reams 
of paper. 

Substitute for Oak Bark.—The 


husk of the grape from which the 
fermentive matter has been removed 
by distillation, is described, in a 
French periodical, as having been 
employed by a physician of Nar- 
bonne, as an excellent substitute for 
oak bark, in preparing leather. If 
the quality of the new be as good 
as that of the old, the saving would 
be immense by the discovery. 

Cultwation of Flowers.—An emi- 
nent botanist observes, that the ob- 
jections to the climate of Britain, 
as regards the habits of plants that 
are natives of Chili or Peru, does 
not arise from any defect of tempe- 
rature, but from the excessive hu- 
midity of this country. In culti- 
vating such plants amongst us, it 
would be well to consider the pro- 
gress of vegetation in the original 
soils. From May till October the 
rainy season prevails ; the heaviest 
rains being in June and July. Dur- 
ing the time the plants are in flower 
there is little moisture in the soil, 
and whilst they are seeding, the 
ground is perfectly dry and hard. 

Protection of Herbaria.—Her- 
baria are best protected from insects, 
by washing the specimens with oil 
of turpentine in which. very finely 
powdered corrosive sublimate (mu- 
rias hydrargyri) is suspended. Spirit 
of wine, so commonly used for this 
purpose, is found to extract the co- 
lour from the plants, and it also 
soils the paper to which the speci- 
men is attached. 

Mortality of Infants from Cold. 
—It has been found upon minute 
and protracted inquiry in Italy, that 
out of 100 infants born in the munths 
of December, January and February, 
no less than 60 die in the first 
month ; of 100 born in Spring, 48 
survive the first year; of 100 born 
in Summer, 83 survive the first 
year; of 100 born in Autumn, 58 
survive the first year. ‘The differ- 
ence of mortality is explained by 
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the circumstance, that the children, 
being brought to the churches to be 
baptized in the first month, become 
the victims to premature exposure 
to cold. 

Christian Converts in India.—In 
justification of the views which we 
have taken of the failure of our 
wnissionaries in the East, we beg to 
quote a sentence from the evidence 
of Mr. T. H. Baber, late chief judge 
of the provincial Court of Circuit 
and Appeal in India. He is asked 
by the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, if he thinks the 
Christians are an increasing body 
by conversions? he replies, “ No 
such thing is known as a convert 
by any of our English missionaries. 
I have heard of such a thing, in- 
deed, as a person who has forfeited 
his caste, turning Christian ; but 
otherwise, it is a thing quite out of 
the range of possibility.” Out of 
the range of possibility ! what vo- 


lumes does this phrase imply ! 
Taxes on Literature.—The im- 

portation of foreign books into this 

country, is subject to a duty of 51. 


per hundred weight. In France, 
this duty amounts to no more than 
six shillings for the same weight ; 
and in Russia no duty of the sort 
is levied or even contemplated. The 
result of our policy in England is 
totally to exclude all foreign books, 
which are not likely to meet here a 
large and rapid sale; a description 
which we much fear applies to the 
most valuable of the continental 
publications. 

Old new Inventions.—The fol- 
lowing inventions were published 
more than a century ago, but are 
commonly looked on as of recent 
date, because they were only lately 
brought into beneficial use. The 
hydraulic press ; the lever watch ; 
the kaleidoscope ; the counting ma- 
chine ; the mangle rack. 

Wollaston Medal.—The first Wol- 
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laston medal -was recently awarded 
by the president of the Geological 
Society, to Mr. Wm. Smith, prin- 
cipally for having been the first in 
this country to discover and teach 
the identification of strata, and to 
determine theirsuccession by means 
of imbedded fossils. Mr. Smith was 
born in Churchill, Oxfordshire, a 
place abounding in fossils, the play- 
things of his childhood ; and nodoubt 
it is to the bent which this accident 
gave to his mind, that we are to 
attribute the subsequent discoveries 
which render the name of this gen- 
tleman celebrated in the world of 
science. 

Noah's Ark.—A fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, has recently published 
a learned paper on the construction 
of Noah’s Ark, in which he endea- 
vours to prove that the vessel was 
formed of a rectangular base, hav- 
ing sides springing up from its edges 
and inclining inwards, till they met 
over its middle; the covering at 
the ends inclining inwards and up- 
wards likewise. A cross section of 
the ark would thus form an isosceles 
triangle, resting on its longer side, 
and the two equal sides forming 
each an angle of about fifty degrees 
with the base. 

Societies.—It has been calculated 
that there are now upwards of 
fifteen hundred societies for the pro- 
motion of arts and sciences in the 
civilized world; and that of these, 
more than one half are for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce. 

Asbestos.—A manufacture of this 
mineral into cloth has been lately 
established at Valleline: a paper- 
maker in France has anuounced it 
to be his intention to employ this 
substance in the fabrication of pa- 
per intended for theatrical scenery, 
in consequence of its well-known 
capability of resisting combustion. 
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Eastern Travellers.—Travellers 
in Turkey, Persia, and other orien- 
tal countries, should make it a rule 
never to stop at night in a large 
town, when expedition is an object. 
By going a stage or two further on, 
they will escape numerous impedi- 
ments, which would delay their pro- 
gress, and they will rather gain 
than lose in the way of accommo- 
dation. 

Patents.—The following have 
been enrolled within the last few 
months. To Jeremiah Grime, of 
Bury, for a method of dissolving 
snow and ice on railways—to Dr. 
Burgess, of Northwich, Cheshire, 
for a drink for the cure, prevention, 
or relief of gout, gravel, and other 
diseases—to Richard Abbey, of 
Walthamstow, for a new mode of 
preparing the leaf of a British 
plant, for producing a healthy be- 
verage by infusion—to John Phil- 
lips, of Arnold, Nottinghamshire, 
a servant man, for certain improve- 
ments in bridles—to Messrs. Peek 
and Hamnuck, of Tormshaw,Devon, 
for improvements in rudder-hang- 
ings and rudders for ships. The frst 
improvement enables the rudder to 
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rise upon its pintals in the event of 
the ship taking ground, in order to 
prevent the injury which rudders 
generally experience under those cir- 
circumstances : the other improve- 
ment prevents the rudder from being 
dislodged from its hanging, through 
any accidental external force. 

In tHe Press.—A series of 
Poems intended to illustrate the 
manners, customs, and institutions 
of Great Britain—The History of 
Poland—The Club Book, consist- 
ing of Tales by various authors— 
The Parliamentary Pocket-Book— 
A descriptive catalogue of Apples 
—Sketches in Spain and Morocco 
—The Lives of the Actors—The 
Columbia River, or a_ residence 
among tribes of Indians hitherto un- 
known—The Life of Wesley—Spain 
in 18630—American Ornithology. 

Novels.—Philip Augustus—The 
Young Duke—The Smuggler— 
Bogle Corbet—The Staff Officer 
—The Young Muscovite—Robin- 
son Crusoe—The Sister's Budget 
—Arthur of Brittany—The Cat's 
Tail—Stories from the History of 
Italy. 





Notice Tro SuBSCRIBERS ABROAD. 


It has been intimated to us, that our Subscribers in France have occa- 
sionally experienced inconvenience, from the irregularity with which Tue 
MonrH_y Review has been transmitted to them, especially to those who 


reside at a distance from the Metropolis. 


Mr. G. G. Bewnis, who has 


established a Library and News Rooms at No. 55, Rur Nevve, Saint 
Avoustin, Paris, having kindly offered all the assistunce in his power 
in order to prevent a repetition of that inconvenience, our friends in France, 
who we are happy to say are by no means confined to the English residents, 
will, we trust, have no reason again to make complaints upon the subject. 





